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WITH the exception of its 
singular collapse under the 
Headmastership of Dr Christ- 
opher Wordsworth, of which 
more anon, Harrow has con- 
tinuously prospered for up- 
wards of a century. But 
perhaps it attained its zenith 
during the second and more 
famous Administration of Lord 
Palmerston, a statesman who, 
with a normal majority of 
little more than twenty, suc- 
ceeded in investing the coun- 
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try with a prestige which it 
had not enjoyed since the days 
of Canning. The Prime Min- 
ister’s position was unique, 
for, save in name, there was 
no Opposition: the word 
“party” seemed to have been 
obliterated by that of “Palmer- 
ston,” and any attempt to dis- 
place the idol of the nation 
would have resulted in igno- 
minious disaster. 

Yet, strange to say, Lord 
Palmerston is nowadays but 
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scantly appreciated. “He was 
in no sense a great man,” I 
was severely assured not long 
ago by an ultra-Liberal spinster, 
in response to a fervent eulogy 
of which I had, perhaps rather 
imprudently, delivered myself. 
“Well,” I was stung into re- 
torting, “if not great himself, 
he at least contrived to render 
the country great, which is 
much the same thing.” My 
“advanced” neighbour (it was 
at dinner) took a sip of iced 
water, and with a pitying 
shrug changed the subject. 
Possibly she resented the ir- 
reverent manner in which Lord 
Palmerston was wont to treat 
the Cabinet rhetoric of her 
beau idéal, Mr Gladstone, 
whom an unkind fate had 
forced upon him as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. ‘Now, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, let us 
go to business,” was certainly 
not a flattering reception of 
the excited harangues with 
which, in the réle of reformer- 
general, the right honourable 
gentleman used to deluge his 
colleagues after every parlia- 
mentary recess! But to a 
Premier whose foreign policy 
had placed England on a 
pinnacle, the “ parochial mind” 
was naturally somewhat exas- 
perating, and the “rises” 
which he took out of his 
didactic subordinate rankled 
even more deeply than the 
shafts of Lord Beaconsfield in 
later years. But of Lord 


Palmerston’s persiflage I shall 
have more to say under another 
heading ; for the present I will 
merely dwell on the effects 
of his renown upon his old 
The fact that the 


school. 
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great and popular Premier 
was a Harrow man naturally 
influenced the British pater- 
familias not a little, and many 
a boy who would otherwise 
have been sent to royal Eton 
was consigned to the humbler, 
if little less famous, foundation 
of John Lyon, Yeoman. Cer- 
tainly the school itself was not 
insensible to the ‘‘ Palmerston ” 
halo, and it was a sight to 
kindle even the sluggish blood 
of the Fourth Form, when the 
jaunty old horseman on the 
knowing white hack trotted 
into the town straight from 
the House of Commons, where, 
with scarcely an interval, he 
had occupied a seat for nearly 
sixty years ! 

It was difficult to realise 
that one in every respect s0 
essentially modern had actually 
stood for the University of 
Cambridge on the death of 
Pitt, was already out of his 
teens at the battle of Trafal- 
gar, and (to us Harrovians, 
erhaps, more marvellous than 
all) had left Harrow before 
Byron came! Yet so lightly 
did his years sit upon him that 
an hour or so later he would 
be seen briskly trotting back 
to London, bound once more 
for the Treasury Bench, which 
he would only forsake in the 
small hours for one of his 
historic gatherings at Cam- 
bridge House. Brave, buoy- 
ant old Pam! Right well is 
he portrayed by that noble 
line in “ Maud”: 

‘One of the simple great ones gone who 
could rule and dared not lie!” 


We have had many states- 
men since, some of them good 
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and true; but he was the last 
of the old, stalwart breed that 
made the name of England 
the proudest in the universe. 
The mantle of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s popularity did not fall 
on his successor, for only a 
year or two later it was my 
lot to hear “Johnny Russell” 
hissed as he descended the 
school steps on Speech - Day. 
The cause was not far to seek. 
Coerced by Mr Gladstone, he 
had already taken the first 
step of that downward career 
which Lord Palmerston had 
always predicted would follow 
his own disappearance from 
the helm. “After me,” he 
used to say, “Gladstone will 
have it all his own way; and 
then, mark my words, there 
will be the very devil!” Re- 
grettable as this demonstration 
against Lord Russell was, it 
only reflected the prevalent 
feeling that a strong and in- 
trepid ruler had been replaced 
by palterers and experimental- 
ists. In his earlier days Lord 
Russell may have rendered use- 
ful service to his party, but it 
_ is questionable whether, with- 
out his lineage and connection, 
he would have ever soared 
above an Under-Secretaryship. 
Petty-minded and unsympa- 
thetic as a leader, and not 
too loyal as a colleague, he 
passed out of the political 
world with a damaged repu- 
tation, which time has not 
tended to repair. What Queen 
Victoria, the most indulgent of 
judges, thought of him, her 
letter to Lord Aberdeen, re- 
cently made public, only too 
Plainly shows. It consigns 
him to a pillory from which 
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not all the efforts of Whig 
piety. can succeed in extricat- 
ing him. 

Lord Russell, though him- 
self an old ‘“ Westminster,” 
had three sons at Harrow, 
the eldest of whom, the ec- 
centric Lord Amberley, sat at 
one time for Leeds, where he 
discoursed to his constituents 
on political and social ques- 
tions with a startling frank- 
ness which savoured more of 
Tom Paine than of the alum- 
nus of a great Whig family. 
One of his addresses, of a 
peculiarly audacious character, 
received the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being censured by 
his former school’s debating 
society, which carried unan- 
imously the following senten- 
tious resolution: “That the 
speech of Lord Amberley at 
Leeds is a disgrace to the 
school at which he was edu- 
cated.” But it had, I fear, 
very little effect on the pa- 
trician Socialist, who, but for 
a premature death, would have 
probably gone down to pos- 
terity as a second Citizen 
Stanhope. Among his many 
antipathies was a rooted re- 
pugnance to the ceremonial 
of “grace before meat,” and if 
compelled by a cruel fate to 
offer the hospitality of lunch 
to a clerical neighbour, he has 
been known to pay an advance 
visit to the dining-room, and 
to cut into a leg of mutton in 
order to convey the impression 
that lunch had already begun ! 

Lord Russell was not the 
only celebrity in those days 
who received the honour of 
sibilation at ‘“ Speecher,” for 
I remember it being accorded 
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to that rashly investigating 
divine, Bishop Colenso, — the 
boys in this instance, again, 
giving rough-and-ready ex- 
pression to the prevalent 
animus against the over-criti- 
cal prelate. Poor Colenso, who 
had once been a Harrow master, 
evidently felt the indignity 
keenly; but he bore it with 
the quiet courage which he 
displayed throughout the long 
crusade against him, and made 
many of us, I think, feel some- 
what ashamed of our savagery. 
The couplets which were con- 
cocted about Colenso’s Biblical 
exploits were legion, though I 
remember none of any particu- 
lar piquancy. The following 
was, perhaps, the most pointed, 
though the sneer in the second 
line at his mathematical ac- 
quirements was quite mis- 
placed, as he had been Second 
Wrangler. 


‘** There once was a Bishop Colenso 
Who counted from one up to ten, so 
He found the Levitical 
Books to eyes critical 
Unmathematical, 
And he’s gone out to tell the black 
men so!” 


The allusion to Speech-Day 
recalls a curious incident in 
connection with a very differ- 
ent man, Lord Brougham. As 
every one knows, he retained 
his extraordinary mental and 
bodily vigour almost to the last, 
and, when in his eighty-sixth 
year or thereabouts, eagerly 
availed himself of an invitation 
from the Headmaster to be one 
of the distinguished visitors on 
Speech-Day. As a compliment 
to the veteran orator, one of 
the monitors was told off to 
recite a “purple patch” from 
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some perfervid speech on which 
it was known that he particu- 
larly prided himself. This 
attention greatly flattered Lord 
Brougham’s vanity, which had 
not diminished with the march 
of time; and at the conclusion 
of the recital, depositing a 
very seedy-looking hat on his 
chair, he sprang to his feet and 
vehemently applauded the in- 
terpreter of his bygone elo- 
quence. But unfortunately, 
on resuming his seat he forgot 
that it was occupied by his hat, 
upon which he sank with very 
disastrous consequences! Of 
this, however, the expectant 
crowd of boys in the school- 
yard knew nothing, and when 
at the end of the speeches the 
Head of the School cailed from 
the top of the steps for “Three 
cheers for Lord Brougham!” 
we were convulsed to see them 
acknowledged by an individual 
in rusty black, with an “old 
clo’” broken-crowned hat al- 
most resting on a nose the 
shape of which has since been 
emulated by Ally Sloper! But 
Lord Brougham’s adventures 
did not end there. Evidently 
highly gratified with his recep- 
tion, he passed on to the Head- 
master’s- house, where, with 
the élite of the visitors, he was 
bidden to lunch. There, how- 
ever, his self-esteem encoun- 
tered a rude shock, for the 
policeman stationed at the door 
to keep off “loafers” and other 
undesirable company, sternly 
asked the dilapidated -looking 
old person his business. “I 
am invited here to lunch,” 
growled out the indignant 
guest. “Gammon!” curtly re- 
sponded the guardian of the 
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peace. “Iam Lord Brougham!” 
was the furious rejoinder ; “let 
me pass!” “Bah!” contemp- 
tuously retorted the bobby, 
“yer wants me to believe that, 
do yer? Move on!” At this 
critical juncture the old lord, 
inarticulate with rage, was 
fortunately espied by another 
eminent guest, who, taking in 
the situation at a glance, suc- 
ceeded in allaying the suspicions 
of the policeman! It would 
have been interesting, by the 
way, if on that particular 
Speech-Day Lord Palmerston 
had also been present. How 
he would have enjoyed the joke, 
though there had been a time 
when he and his Whig col- 
leagues had found Brougham 
no joking matter! The actual 
reason of the ex-Chancellor’s 
ostracism by the Whigs in 
1834 will, I suppose, like the 
authorship of ‘Junius’ Letters’ 
and the cause of Lord Byron’s 
separation, remain a secret for 
alltime. A political Suwaroff 
must doubtless be an unpleasant 
colleague; still, his abilities 
were sorely needed by the 
. Whig Government, and all his 
intractability and escapades 
would probably have been 
condoned had not his col- 
leagues been possessed of strong 
evidence that he designed, by 
some traitorous coup d’état, to 
trip them up by ths heels and 
force himself into the foremost 
place. Lord Melbourne’s laugh 
never quite recovered its gaiety 
after the famous interview in 
which he broke to Lord 
Brougham the astounding news 
that he was not to return to 
the Woolsack. The tableau has 
only one parallel: when Lord 
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Wellesley was informed by 
“that cunning fellow, my 
brother Arthur,” that he had 
proposed himself, and not the 
more intellectual Marquis, as 
head of the Government in- 
succession to Lord Goderich! 
They never spoke again. That 
the great Viceroy, who had 
been as a father to the young 
captain of Foot, should be sup- 
planted by him for the blue 
ribbon of politics was an 
offence which the elder brother’s 
outraged vanity could never 
forgive ! 

Many of Lord Brougham’s 
amazing exploits can only be 
accounted for by temporary 
mental derangement, and I 
have been assured on first-rate 
authority that at one time dur- 
ing his official career he was 
actually under restraint for the 
whole of the long vacation. 
His vanity was certainly of the 
type that borders on dementia, 
and any one who reads the 
egregious egotism and self- 
eulogy that characterise his 
correspondence with Macvey 
Napier must find it difficult 
to associate them with any one 
possessed of proper mental 
equilibrium. 

Of the Harrow masters at 
this period three eventually 
became notable figures — the 


Headmaster, Mr Westcott, 
and Mr Farrar. Probably, 
as Master of Trinity, Dr 


Butler occupies a far more 
congenial position than if he 
adorned the episcopal bench ; 
at the same time, it is some- 
what surprising that he should 
never have been given the op- 
portunity of refusing a mitre. 
His predecessor, Dr Vaughan, 
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was three times offered a bish- 
opric, and in all fairness it 
must be acknowledged that Dr 
Butler’s services to the School, 
if from various circumstances 
less conspicuous, were fully as 
valuable. Dr Vaughan had 
one signal advantage: he suc- 
ceeded a Headmaster under 
whose régime Harrow was 
actually reduced to less than 
seventy boys, while Dr Butler 
had to follow an administrator 
who converted a period of un- 
precedented disaster into one of 
glowing prosperity. How Dr 
Wordsworth came to fail so 
signally it is very difficult to 
determine; but doubtless there 
were various contributing 
causes, One, a very curious 
one, was suggested to me many 
years ago by an old Harrovian, 
at whose house I was taken to 
dine by some friends with 
whom I was staying in the 
country. I chanced to mention 
Harrow, and finding that he 
had been there under Words- 
worth, I asked if he could as- 
sign any specific reason for the 
débdcle of that period. He ex- 
plained that, although Words- 
worth was certainly not fitted 
for the post, that circumstance 
did not wholly account for the 
mischief; the principal cause, 
he maintained, must be looked 
for elsewhere. Among the boys 
then at Harrow was the late 
Sir Robert Peel, the brilliant 
but strangely unballasted son 
of the great statesman. At 
school, as in his maturer days, 
Peel was not too conspicuous 
for obedience to discipline, and 
being “sent up” for some 
iterated defiance of rules, he 
was informed by the Head- 
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master that but for his father 
being so illustrious a Harro- 
vian, he would have been sent 
away on the spot; as it was, 
he would have to leave at the 
end of the quarter, a punish- 
ment which the boys euphem- 
istically described as _ being 
“advised.” Under all the cir- 
cumstances this was an act of 
clemency which certainly de- 
served parental appreciation ; 
but, according to my informant, 
Sir Robert with characteristic 
sensitiveness resented bitterly 
what he persisted in regarding 
as a personal affront to himself, 
and, so far from recognising 
Wordsworth’s lenity, he vehe- 
mently denounced him to every 
Ministerial colleague or private 
acquaintance who either had 
sons at Harrow, or was intend- 
ing to send them there! 

Such an attitude on the part 
of an all-powerful Prime Min- 
ister (as Peel then was) could 
only have one result. Some 
boys were removed prematurely, 
others who were about to enter 
were sent elsewhere, and the 
run on the credit of the school, 
already somewhat impaired by 
Wordsworth’s lack of qualifica- 
tions, set in so steadily that 
when Vaughan arrived on the 
scene there was only a shabby 
residuum of sixty-nine boys, 
which the new Headmaster 
seriously thought of sweeping 
out in order to start entirely 
afresh! I cannot, of course, 
vouch for the accuracy of this 
statement, but it was made to 
me in all seriousness by a man 
of undoubted position and ver- 
acity; and in view of Sir Robert 
Peel’s extreme sensibility to 
anything that affected the 
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reputation of himself and his 
family, it seems by no means im- 
probable. It should be clearly 
understood that there was noth- 
ing disgraceful in the culprit’s 
offence ; but though not heinous 
in the eyes of the world, it was 
necessarily so in those of a 
Headmaster, who had no option 
but to visit it with a drastic 
penalty. 

Dr Wordsworth’s ineptitude 
as a school disciplinarian was 
hereditary, for I recollect his 
son, the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury, taking my form at Harrow 
as locum tenens for the regular 
master, and presenting a de- 
plorable picture of helpless un- 
control. Under his very nose 
every sort of impromptu rec- 
reation might be seen in full 
progress, including even games 
of écarté, while in a remoter 
part of the room a fight pro- 
ceeded furtively between two 
All the 


sitting combatants ! 
time the temporary instructor’s 
gaze was riveted on his Virgil, 


the construer’s 
scarcely audible above the 
growing babel! I narrated 
this experience to one of the 
bishop’s clergy not long ago. 
“Who would have thought 
it?” he murmured wistfully. 
“Things are very different 
now: he rules the diocese 
with a rod of iron!” 

A schoolboy, at all events 
before he attains monitorial 
rank, mostly considers it de 
rigueur to disparage his Head- 
master, and Dr Butler in his 
early days earned a certain 
amount of unpopularity by an 
irritating edict against the use 
of side trousers-pockets, which 
procured for us a good deal of 


voice being 


Dr Butler. 
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Etonian “chaff” at the an- 
nual match. But his dignity, 
courtesy, and sense of justice 
were on the whole properly 
appreciated, while any boy 
under the shadow of bereave- 
ment might always be sure of 
his ready and warm-hearted 
sympathy. Himself a most 
distinguished Harrovian, both 
as scholar and athlete, he had 
keenly at heart the fame and 
honour of the school, which 
has abundant reason to regard 
his Headmastership as one of 
its haleyon epochs. Had Lord 
Palmerston been in office when 
Dr Butler retired, his services 
would assuredly have received 
some more adequate recog- 
nition than a_ second - rate 
Deanery; but such Harrovi- 
ans as were then in the 
Government had presumably 
not sufficient influence with 
the dispenser of preferments, 
though, curiously enough, two 
of Dr Butler’s pupils — the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Worcester—have, 
with, in some respects, fewer 
qualifications (as they will 
themselves be the first to 
admit), been accorded the rank 
that was withheld from him. 
As Nelson used to remark, 
under similar circumstances, 
“such things are”; but in the 
Church, perhaps more than in 
any other profession, we are 
continually reminded that “the 
race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong.” 

“ Billy ” Westcott, as he was 
irreverently nicknamed, was 
more fortunate, and his pro- 
found ecclesiastical learning no 
doubt amply justified his pro- 
motion to episcopal rank; but 
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if forty years ago any one 
had ventured to predict to a 
Harrow boy that “Billy” 
would be Bishop of Durham, 
and Dr Butler put off with 
the Deanery of Gloucester, the 
forecast would have been re- 
ceived with compassionate de- 
rision. 

At Mr Westcott’s was a 
boy who was also destined to 
play a conspicuous, yet very 
different, part in the religious 
world, though at that time his 
future sphere was probably not 
suspected even by himself. 
This was the late Marquis of 
Bute, who was probably the 
most solitary creature in the 
whole school,—not from any 
exclusiveness arising from his 
rank, but owing to an ex- 
cessive shyness, which he re- 
tained more or less in after- 
life. His one frailty was a 


weakness for jam, and his 
absorbing passion, books. At 
that time he wrote rather 
promising English verse, by 
dint of which he gained the 


school prize for a poem on 
Edward the Black Prince; but 
he apparently abandoned verse- 
writing in his maturer days: 
none, at least, was ever given 
to the public. In spite of his 
high rank and splendid pros- 
pects, he seemed as friendless 
in the outer world as at school, 
for no one, I believe, ever came 
to visit him, except once an old 
nurse whom he brought into 
the Fourth Form Room at 
Bill, and showed the various 
classic names cut on the panels, 
Yet not half-a-dozen years 
afterwards this lonely, almost 
neglected youth was _ selected 
by an ex-Prime Minister as 
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his model for the principal 
figure in one of the most re- 
nowned novels of the century! 
The excellent qualities that 
marked his subsequent career 
were to some extent due to 
the influence of one of the 
under-masters, good old John 
Smith, a man of sterling char- 
acter, if of few attainments, 
to whom many a boy has 
incurred a lifelong debt of 
gratitude. Honest, God-fear- 
ing, single-minded, he was in 
the school a power for good, 
the value of which was at the 
time never properly estimated, 
and to him might well be 
applied the beautiful words of 
Thackeray, that “when he 
went to Heaven the angels 
must have turned out and 
presented arms.” 

The late Dean of Can- 
terbury was another Harrow 
master who was regarded as 
certain of a bishopric, though 
he, too, was compelled to 
content himself with a minor 
distinction. At the time of 
which I am writing he was 
doomed, intellectually speaking, 
to penal servitude with the 
third “shell,” a form within 
measurable distance of the 
lowest in the school. This 
ordeal not unnaturally accen- 
tuated the picturesque melan- 
choly that was always his 
characteristic; but to even 
the most gifted it is not per- 
missible to ascend the scholas- 
tic ladder at a single bound, 
and with the prestige of 
‘Eric’ and the Cambridge 
Prize Poem comparatively fresh 
upon him, he might very well 
have confronted his fate with 
more philosophic fortitude. Mr 
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Farrar presided over one of 
the snuggest of the ‘Small 
Houses,” where he maintained 
excellent, if somewhat senti- 
mental relations with his 
pupils, whose pleasant lot was 
enviously regarded by the in- 
mates of certain more Spartan 
establishments. His melodi- 
ously delivered sermons, always 
founded on some more or less 
poetical text, were distinctly 
popular, romantic imagery 
and literary quotations being 
more acceptable to even the 
dullest schoolboy than dry hom- 
ilies on doctrine, or aggressive 
platitudes on morals. In due 
course Mr Farrar migrated to 
a “Large House,” which, 
however, was only regarded 
as a stepping-stone to a more 
important sphere, for the 


Headmastership of Haileybury 
becoming vacant very shortly 


after his promotion, he of- 
fered himself as a candidate 
for the post. The contest 
practically lay between himself 
and another Harrow master, 
Mr Bradby, who, although 
entering the lists almost at 
the eleventh hour, succeeded 
in beating Mr Farrar by a 
single vote. The disappoint- 
ment was, under the circum- 
stances, particularly acute, and 
hardly compensated for even 
by his subsequent election to 
the Mastership of Marlborough. 
But in the meantime he had 
by no means confined himself 
to scholastic pursuits. His 
books on “Language” had 
already secured for him the 
Fellowship of the Royal So- 
ciety, as well as a “Friday 
Evening” lectureship at the 
Royal Institution, an appoint- 
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ment always eagerly coveted 
by scientific and literary as- 
pirants. He had also formed 
many important literary friend- 
ships, of which, perhaps, the 
most notable was that of 
Matthew Arnold, then a resi- 
dent at Harrow. 

The contrast between the 
virile arch-foe of Philistinism 
and his somewhat emotional 
neighbour was curious, and at 
times comical. Well do I re- 
call on a certain occasion the 
great critic’s expression of half- 
contemptuous amusement at 
one of Mr Farrar’s jeremiads 
over the miseries of his chosen 
lot, which concluded with the 
following pathetic climax: “ As 
I was returning from chapel 
just now, I asked a small new 
boy with whom I was walking 
what he intended to be, and 
the boy, by way, I suppose, of 
ingratiating himself, replied, 
‘A Harrow master.” ‘My 
boy,’ I rejoined, ‘you had far 
better break stones on that 
road.’” Inasmuch as the rev- 
erend martyr must at that 
time have been making out 
of this inferior alternative to 
road-making some thousands 
a-year, the dictum, despite its 
almost tearful delivery, did not 
sound convincing, and I am 
afraid there was just a tinge 
of good-humoured mockery in 
the laugh with which Matthew 
Arnold greeted it. 

But a disposition to fall out 
with the ordinances of Fate, 
even when not altogether ad- 
verse, was always a char- 
acteristic of the good Dean. 
A friend of mine, one of his 
old pupils, met him on the 
Folkestone pier a day or two 
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after his acceptance of a West- 
minster Canonry, and genially 
tendered his congratulations. 
“Don’t congratulate me, don’t 
congratulate me,” murmured 
the new Canon with sonorous 
dejection, and a wistful glance 
at the waves of the Channel! 
“H’m,” piped the famous 
Master of Balliol on being told 
of the incident, “ I must say I 
like a man to take his pro- 
motion cheerfully.” But this 
is an attribute which was 
unfortunately denied to Dr 
Farrar. His quarrel with his 
publishers is a matter of Pater- 
noster Row notoriety. He 
agreed to become our Lord’s 
biographer for a_ stipulated 
sum, which, considering he was 
comparatively untried as an 
ecclesiastical historian, was by 
no means illiberal. The work, 
written rather in “special cor- 
respondent” style, proved a 


signal success, in recognition 
of which the publishers be- 
stowed a honorarium, repre- 
sented, I believe, by something 


like four figures. But the au- 
thor characteristically evinced 
supreme dissatisfaction, and, 
likewise characteristically, ven- 
tilated his wrongs in the 
columns of ‘The Times,’ with 
a hurricane of uncomplimentary 
epithets at the expense of the 
unhappy publishers! Not con- 
tent with this form of protest, 
he imported his indignation 
into the social circle by setting 
before his friends at a dinner- 
party a pudding ostentatiously 
deficient in any kind of condi- 
ment, which was defined in 
the menu as “ Publishers’ Pud- 
ding,”—a painfully elaborated 
jest which, needless to say, 
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such of his guests as were 
given to good living regarded 
with tempered appreciation. 

Again, his non-attainment 
of the Deanery of Westminster 
after Stanley’s death was a 
source of much _ill-concealed 
disappointment, while his pre- 
ferment to Canterbury was 
accepted with a profusion of 
sighs and plaintive dissatisfac- 
tion. Still, in spite of his 
foibles (it would be hardly fair 
to call them defects), Dr Farrar 
deserves to be memorable, not 
only as a high-minded and 
sympathetic schoolmaster but 
as an_ ecclesiastical orator, 
whose eloquence, if a trifle too 
ornate, has not been equalled 
since the days of Archbishop 
Magee. Had he been born a 
quarter of a century earlier, 
and identified himself more 
decidedly with Church politics, 
he would have been a danger- 
ous rival to Wilberforce, who 
in general acquirements was 
certainly his inferior. 

This section must not close 
without a word or two about 
the Harrovians of the “early 
Sixties” who have since come 
prominently before the world. 
Perhaps the most _ notable 
among them is Lord George 
Hamilton, known at Harrow 
as “ Squash” Hamilton, to dis- 
tinguish him from his cousin, 
W.A. Baillie Hamilton, who was 
a member of the same House, 
and went by the nickname of 
“Wab,” a euphonious sobri- 
quet for which he was indebted 
to his initials. Lord George, 
though, like all his family, 
well endowed with ability, did 
not at Harrow give much 
promise of becoming a Secret- 
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ary of State before he was 
forty. But public school 
“form” is very seldom to be 
trusted as an index of future 
success. When we attempt to 
trace the career of the mere 
prize-winning prodigy he is 
only too often to be found in 
the ranks of the utterly un- 
distinguished—a briefless bar- 
rister, a country clergyman, 
or @ humdrum Government 
official; while, given certain 
indispensable conditions, the 
unpromising idler who rarely 
soars above the last five places 
in his form, and leaves school 
with less knowledge of classics 
and of his country’s history 
than might be claimed by 
many an aspiring artisan, is 
often revealed in after - life 
invested with Cabinet rank 
and charged with the destinies 
of half an empire. But in 
order to achieve success of this 
kind at least three contribut- 
ing factors are indispensable: 
family influence, good natural 
abilities, and the incentive of 
ambition. Of the three the 
first is probably the most im- 
portant; and it is no dis- 
paragement to the present 
Secretary for India to affirm 
that without family influence 
it is highly improbable that he 
would have become a prominent 
Minister of the Crown. 

He began life as an ensign 
in a crack regiment of Foot, 
but when in 1868 a Conserva- 
tive candidate was required for 
the important constituency of 
Middlesex, Mr Disraeli, with 
whom the Abercorn family had 
always been prime favourites, 
—he gave its chief a dukedom, 
and subsequently immortalised 
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a daughter of the House in the 
pages of ‘ Lothair, —perceiving 
in Lord George the type of 
young politician which always 
strongly appealed to his imag- 
ination, recommended that he 
should be entered for parlia- 
mentary honours. Possibly but 
for a quarrel between the two 
Liberal candidates, Lord En- 
field and Mr Labouchere (the 
“Labby” of to-day), the ex- 
tremely youthful Conservative 
candidate — he was then not 
more than twenty-three—would 
have come off second-best. As 
it was, he contrived to win the 
seat for his party, much to the 
gratification of Mr Disraeli, 
who duly noted him down for 
subordinate office, which, how- 
ever, was not bestowed till 
1874, the elections of 1868 
having proved fatal to the 
Conservative Government. 
Since that time Lord George’s 
political career has been con- 
tinuously prosperous, and if 
some of his old schoolfellows 
have viewed his rapid aggran- 
disement with a certain amount 
of surprise, it may be truly 
said that not one of them 
has grudged him his success, 
while the Governing Body has 
testified its sense of the dis- 
tinction he has conferred upon 
Harrow by electing him one 
of their number, in which 
capacity he worthily represents 
his father, himself a governor 
for nearly half a_ century. 
With reference to the Middle- 
sex contest of 1868, I believe 
it was the last parliamentary 
election at which, in London 
at all events, personal “squibs” 
were placarded on the walls. 
One couplet I well remember. 
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It related to Mr Labouchere, 
who had shortly before been 
involved in some rather comical 
dispute abroad with a foreign 
baron, whose stature apparently 
was in marked contrast to the 
dimensions of his cane, for the 
doggerel ran thus— 


‘“*Run away, Labouchere, run away 
quick ; 

Here comes the small man with the 
very big stick !” 


Lord Enfield, the other Liberal 
candidate, was, I think, the 
sitting member. At all events, 
I remember his addressing the 
Harrow electors from the 
“King’s Head” portico in the 
general election of 1865, and 
his being interrogated from the 
top of the “ King’s Head” ’bus 
by the well-known “Squire” 
Winkley, one of the principal 
local tradesmen and politicians. 
The Squire, whose somewhat 
inordinate social aspirations 
did not contribute to his popu- 
larity, was hailed by the boys 
gathered outside the “King’s 
Head” with a good deal of 
derisive vociferation, which he 
rather imprudently resented, 
for in the midst of his har- 
angue the unhorsed omnibus 
began slowly to move from 
before the inn door, and amid 
the “inextinguishable laughter” 
of the crowd and the frantic 
gesticulations of the intrusive 
politician, he was conveyed to 
a distance where his eloquence 
was no longer audible. His pre- 
tensions were certainly rather 
ludicrous. To his residence 
(over his shop) he gave the 
sonorous name of “Flambards,” 
and it was always understood 
(though I daresay without any 
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real foundation) that his sobri- 
quet of “ Squire” arose from his 
having invested himself with 
that title during a_ holiday 
tour. Some travelling ac- 
quaintance (the story went) 
to whom he had thus magni- 
fied himself, happening one 
day to come to Harrow, be- 
thought him of his fellow- 
traveller, and seeing at the 
station an old hawker with 
a donkey-cart, asked him if 
he could tell him where Squire 
Winkley of Flambards lived. 
“What!” exclaimed the old 
hawker, “my damned proud 
nevvy? Why, over his shop, 
of course, in the High Street !” 
Another legend about him, 
even less credible, was that 
he had asked Dr Vaughan, 
in recognition of some function 
he fulfilled in connection with 
the School, if he might wear 
a cap and gown. “That’s as 
you like,” was the discouraging 
answer. Nothing daunted, the 
Squire then asked if the boys 
might touch their hats to him. 
“That’s as they like,” the 
Doctor again replied, with con- 
temptuous suavity. But how- 
ever apocryphal the story, it 
had a certain vitality, for the 
Squire was almost invariably 
greeted by the boys with the 
salutation which he was re- 
ported to have so vainly 
courted, but in such a marked 
spirit of mockery as to drive 
the recipient almost frantic 
with affronted dignity. 

The Squire also served not 
infrequently as a target for 
pea-shooters from the windows 
of masters’ houses adjoining 
“Flambards.” On one oc- 
casion, when in solemn con- 
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clave with some one he had 
buttonholed in the street, a 
deftly directed pea from an 
unseen marksman suddenly and 
sharply hit him on the cheek. 
I happened to be close by, and 
shall never forget the outraged 
air with which he complained 
to a passing master of having 
been “shamefully assaulted in 
the public street, while in con- 
fidential conversation with a 
mutual friend of myself and 
the Earl of Clarendon!” The 
master, as in duty bound, pro- 
fessed indignation and sym- 
pathy; but the culprit, who 
was perhaps not too diligently 
sought for, was never dis- 
covered. 

The Earl whose name had 
lent such impressiveness to the 
Squire’s complaint had three 
sons at Harrow, all of whom 
subsequently made their mark. 
The eldest, the present Lord 
Clarendon (then Lord Hyde), 
is Lord Chamberlain; and had 
his bent been more political, 
might fairly have aspired to 
high Ministerial office. The 
second son, the late Colonel 
George Villiers, was an accom- 
plished soldier and diplomat ; 
and the youngest brother, Mr 
Francis Villiers, occupies a 
highly important post in the 
permanent department of the 
Foreign Office. All these were 
members of Edwin Vaughan’s 
house, which harboured most 
of the “patricians,” especially 
those from the Emerald Isle, 
where Mrs Edwin Vaughan, 
an extremely charming woman, 
had many connections. Several 
of the “Young Vaughanites” 
became in due course popular 
Irish landlords, notably the 
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late Lord Caledon, a House- 
hold Cavalry officer of the 
best type: soldierly, straight- 
forward, and unassuming, who 
retained throughout life the 
genuineness and simplicity that 
characterised him as a Harrow 
boy. 

Another embryo politician 
who gave little promise of at- 
taining Cabinet rank was 
Edward Marjoribanks, now 
the second Lord Tweedmouth, 
who became one of the most 
adroit and diplomatic of party 
“whips,” and occupied the 
post of Lord Privy Seal in 
the last Liberal Administra- 
tion. At Harrow he was 
chiefly conspicuous for a ready 
plausibility which, if unappre- 
ciated by his pastors and 
masters, has rendered him ex- 
cellent service in the work of 
party management; nor did 
he reveal much promise at 
Christ Church, where he be- 
longed to a famous set more 
remarkable for social than 
scholastic achievements, and 
whence he withdrew, like his 
ex-chief, Lord Rosebery, with- 
out the adornment of a degree, 
owing to a difference with 
Dean Liddell concerning the 
amount of respect due to Col- 
lege statuary. But to a 
“ gilded youth” of Great 
Britain such a contretemps is 
of very little consequence. 
Having sown his wild oats 
harmlessly enough, Mr Mar- 
joribanks betook himself to 
ploughing the political furrow 
with a vigour and dexterity 
which a double first-class 
would probably have consider- 
ably impaired. 

Among ecclesiastics, Harrow 
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of that day can boast a note- 
worthy representative in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
while to the law it gave Mr 
Justice Ridley, Sir Francis 
Jeune, the late Recorder of 
London, and the present Lord 
Advocate. The Archbishop is, 
again, an instance of the “un- 
expected.” At Harrow he dis- 
played no special ability, and 
though compelled by an un- 
timely accident to content him- 
self at Oxford with a “pass” 
degree, his previous university 
record had scarcely augured 
any conspicuous achievement 
in the Honour schools. Never- 
theless he revealed as an 
undergraduate certain valuable 
qualities which strongly im- 
pressed Archbishop Tait, whose 
only son was one of his most 
intimate college friends. The 
Archbishop, who wisely ac- 
counted ingratiatory tactful- 


ness and sound judgment more 
important traits in a modern 
English ecclesiastic than mere 
scholarly attainments, however 


brilliant, quickly recognised 
that the young clergyman was 
not only calculated to render 
him excellent service as a 
lieutenant, but in process of 
time to figure with credit and 
influence in the high places of 
the Church. Nor was Dr Tait 
the only personage who formed 
a favourable opinion of young 
Mr Davidson. Queen Victoria, 
who had an early opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with 
him, was equally prepossessed, 
with the result that at the 
age of only thirty-five he was 
awarded the much - coveted 
Deanery of Windsor, in which 
he earned the esteem and ap- 
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preciation of the Sovereign in 
a higher degree than had been 
the case with any previous occu- 
pant of the office, excepting, per- 
haps, Dean Wellesley. His sub- 
sequent advancement has been 
invariably attended with an 
increase of reputation, and by 
his promotion to the Primacy 
he has succeeded in winning 
for his old school an honour 
which, however little antici- 
pated in his days of pupilage, 
is universally admitted to be 
completely justified. Probably 
his fine tact and delicacy of 
feeling were never more felicit- 
ously exercised than on the 
occasion of his enthronement 
at Canterbury, when his grace- 
ful tribute to his old master, 
Dean Farrar, who was present 
at the ceremony, must have 
been particularly soothing to 
the veteran whom he had so 
signally distanced. It is note- 
worthy that during the last 
fifty years Harrow has fur- 
nished two Primates: one in 
the person of Dr Longley, a 
former Headmaster, the other 
Dr Davidson, an “old boy”; 
but before the latter’s elevation 
no Harrovian proper had, I 
believe, attained the highest 
honours of the Church. 
Harrow has never been a 
great recruiting - ground for 
the Judicial Bench, nor in that 
respect has Eton, I believe, 
been much more fertile. Mr 
Justice Ridley, known at 
Harrow as “young Ridley,” 
in contradistinction to his elder 
brother, the late Home Secre- 
tary, had, like the latter, a 
singularly brilliant career both 
at Harrow and at Oxford; 
but it is pretty certain that 
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but for his near relationship 
to an influential Cabinet Min- 
ister he would never have been 
promoted to a seat in the 
High Court, where, if he has 
his inferiors, he can scarcely 
claim to be ranked among the 
rapidly diminishing number of 
“strong” judges. Had he cast 
in his lot exclusively with 
politics he might very prob- 
ably have gained a consider- 
able, if not a first-rate, position ; 
and as a finished scholar, and 
distinguished Fellow of All 
Souls’, he would have added 
lustre to a Government which 
is strangely deficient in Uni- 
versity prestige. But where 
an elder brother has attached 
himself to politics, the younger, 
even if equally gifted, usually 
adopts some other career. 
Edward Ridley, accordingly, 
decided upon the less congenial 
calling of the law, and after 
the short parliamentary ap- 
prenticeship which every legal 
aspirant considers indispens- 
able, was awarded an official 
refereeship, from which he was 
eventually advanced to a 
puisne-judgeship. 

It is a curious circumstance 
that both these brilliant 
brothers should in performance 
have fallen so far short of their 
early promise. The effacement, 
however, of the late Home 
Secretary must have been due 
to some other cause than that 
of inadequate capacity for the 
office which he held. Possibly 
he was not sufficiently accept- 
able at Court, and another 
Cabinet post of equal import- 
ance could not be found for 
him; but it certainly was a 
surprise to behold him kicked 


upstairs with the tinsel solatium 
of a viscount’s coronet, receiv- 
ing little better treatment than 
the merest political limpet ! 

Sir Francis Jeune is the 
eldest son of the third of that 
trio of Heads of Houses who 
were known in Oxford as 
“The World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil.” In spite of his 
sobriquet, Dr Jeune became 
successively Dean of Lincoln 
and Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, the latter of which 
preferments he owed to Mr 
Disraeli, whose ecclesiastical 
sympathies were with the more 
moderate branch of the Low 
Church party to which Dr 
Jeune belonged. Francis Jeune 
was more proficient than pro- 
minent at Harrow, whence he 
proceeded to Balliol, achieving 
there considerable distinction, 
which, however, hardly pointed 
to the measure of success he 
has since attained in the legal 
world. Equipped with a Hert- 
ford Fellowship, he was called 
to the Bar, where in his early 
days he very wisely did not 
even disdain a_ police -court 
brief. Indeed, his tact and 
dexterity would have qualified 
him for any department of 
advocacy, though those strange 
bed-fellows, Ecclesiastical and 
Divorce Law, finally attracted 
most of his forensic attention. 
But he was equally at home 
in the highest tribunals, and I 
have heard Lord Selborne, who 
was not prodigal in his compli- 
ments to counsel, pay a marked 
tribute to his arguments in 
the Court of Appeal, on an 
occasion when he was opposed 
by the law officers of the 
Crown and other legal mag- 
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nates. As a judge, though he 
cannot claim to rank with 
such predecessors as Cresswell, 
Wilde, and Hannen, he dis- 
charges his functions with 
dignity and credit, and being 
also Judge Advocate-General 
enjoys the unique privilege of 
exercising a triple jurisdiction 
—in matters military, nautical, 
and connubial. 

Sir Charles Hall, known in 
his House as “Gentleman” 
Hall, owed his eventual position 
partly to his parentage — his 
father was a Vice-Chancellor— 
but mainly to his social quali- 
fications, which procured for 
him powerful friends in high 
places. His knowledge of law 


was far from profound, but he 
had sufficient acumen and dex- 
terity to enable him to conduct 
any case entrusted to him at 
least creditably, and to qualify 


him in the long-run for a silk 
gown, which he wore with an 
air of dignity and distinction 
that was the admiration of every 
lay onlooker. His manners, too, 
were as unexceptionable in as 
out of Court, and unquestion- 
ably won for him no small 
degree of favour. With these 
advantages, and a county seat 
in Parliament, he was eminently 
fitted to fill the post of Attorney- 
General to the Heir Apparent, 
which he did with particular 
satisfaction to his illustrious 
patron. The Recordership of 
London involved, however, from 
a legal point of view, far more 
serious responsibilities, and 
when Sir Charles was elected 
to the post in preference to 
other candidates of more 
weighty professional attain- 
ments, it was feared that he 
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might find some difficulty in 
adequately sustaining the réle 
of a criminal judge. Such, 
however, was not the case; 
and if his court did not quite 
uphold the prestige it had ac- 
quired under Russell Gurney, 
a judge who certainly ought 
to have adorned a superior 
bench, it more than maintained 
the reputation handed down 
by his immediate predecessor. 
That he found the Corporation 
duties attaching to his office 
congenial I should not like to 
say ; but he fulfilled them with 
excellent taste and judgment, 
though he must have occasion- 
ally laughed in his sleeve at the 
contrast between the manners 
and customs of St James’s and 
those of the Guildhall. But 
however that may have been, 
he managed to preserve un- 
ruffled relations with both 
quarters of the town, as much 
at home with the represen- 
tatives of Gog and Magog as 
with the élite of Marlborough 
House. 


‘For either sphere pre-eminently fit, 

Whether with Prince consorting or with 
Cit, 

In Royalty’s saloons a radiant star, 

Or charming tradesmen east of Temple 
Bar !” 


The present Lord Advocate 
was an accomplished pupil of 
the late Bishop of Durham (Dr 
Westcott), to whom he would 
occasionally cross over from the 
House of Commons and chat 
on old times. At Harrow he 
combined elegance of scholar- 
ship with considerable skill as 
a racquet player; and if he 
left Cambridge without having 
quite maintained the promise 
of his school-days, he carried 
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away with him more than 
enough learning for all the 
practical purposes of his pro- 
fession. His charm of manner 
and savoir faire have been 
serviceable allies to the sound 
abilities which he has always 
displayed in the course of a 
somewhat varied legal career ; 
and Scotland may be congratu- 
lated on being represented by a 
law officer who, in culture and 
personal distinction, if not in 
actual professional attainments, 
is a worthy namesake of the 
illustrious Mansfield. 

Of the Harrow cricketers in 
the early Sixties, I. D. Walker 
and C. F. Buller were, I believe, 
the only ones who afterwards 
became famous, F’. C. Cobden be- 
longing to a rather later period. 

I. D. Walker, who m statu 
pupillart looked quite as old 
as many of the masters, pro- 
voked, I remember, considerable 
sarcasm from the Etonians at 
Lord’s, several of them asserting 
that he was a veteran smuggled 
back for the purposes of the 
match, a charge to which 
Walker’s rather wizened coun- 
tenance and premature side- 
’ whiskers afforded some colour. 
“Lord’s” was in those days 
much less of a “Society ” resort 
than at present. The price of 
admission to all parts of the 
ground did not exceed six- 
pence; there were no stands 
(excepting, of course, the old 
M.C.C. pavilion), and very few 
seats, the majority of the 
spectators (who were unre- 
stricted by ropes) sitting on 
the grass, while carriages, 
riders, and pedestrians mingled 
indiscriminately, under rather 
precarious conditions. The 
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“chaff,” or, as the respective 
Headmasters more ceremoni- 
ously defined it, the “ironical 
cheering,” was then in full 
swing, and though amusing 
enough to the vociferators, was 
a terrible ordeal to the players, 
and an unmitigated nuisance 
to the adult portion of the 
assemblage. To be obliged to 
deliver a ball to the strident 
accompaniment of “ Bubba— 
Bubba—Bowled !” (I spell the 
preliminary exclamation phon- 
etically), was to any boy with 
even good nerves hideously dis- 
concerting ; and it was a pro- 
found relief when, a climax of 
discord having been reached, 
the Headmasters succeeded by 
their adjurations before the 
next match in stopping, or 
at all events in mitigating, 
the nuisance. 

C. F. Buller, though less 
useful, was a far more brilliant 
player than Walker. He was, 
in fact, almost universally 
brilliant, even his schoolwork, 
when he condescended to do 
any, being no exception, He 
was the son of Sir Arthur 
Buller, an ex-Indian judge, and 
the nephew of Charles Buller, 
the promising Whig statesman, 
much of whose charm and 
talent he had inherited. Both 
his father and his uncle were 
pupils of Thomas Carlyle; but 
Sir Arthur, at all events, con- 
veyed no suggestion of the 
fact. Like his son, unusually 
handsome and distinguished- 
looking, he had more the air 
of a Pall Mall cynic than of a 
pupil of Chelsea’s rugged sage. 
He idolised his boy, whom he 
appeared to treat more as a 
younger brother than as a son, 
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and very seldom missed coming 
down to see him play. I well 
recollect him sitting in the 
little pavilion on the old Har- 
row ground, between the steps 
of which some nettles had 
begun to intrude rather ag- 
gressively. “Here, you boys!” 
exclaimed Sir Arthur imperi- 
ously to some small boys seated 
on the steps, “I wonder you 
allow nettles to choke up the 
place like this. Clear them 
away, can’t you?” The small 
boys, who were engaged in 
vicarious refreshment, did not 
relish this haughty command 
from a visitor, and took no 
notice. “Ah,” observed Sir 


Arthur with a withering sneer, 
“if I had said that to Eton 
boys, they would have done it.” 

The influence and prestige of 
C. F. Buller at Harrow can 
only be compared to those of 
Steerforth in ‘David Copper- 


field.” Even the masters fell 
under his spell, and though not 
sufficiently high in the School 
to be entitled to “find ”—z.e., 
to have meals in his own rooms 
—he was specially favoured in 
this respect by his tutor. At 
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football (which he always 
played in patent-leather boots !) 
he excelled as greatly as at 
cricket, while I think he is the 
only schoolboy on record who 
has accomplished a wide jump 
of twenty-two feet. With the 
gloves, too, he was invincible ; 
and many a braggart town 
“chaw,” who thought to chal- 
lenge his supremacy, used to 
retire from the encounter 
chastened and unpresentable. 

He passed into the 2nd 
Life Guards (by the way, he 
used to say at Harrow that 
the only exercise he could not 
accomplish was to ride !), where 
his popularity and prestige 
were such that his brother 
officers twice paid his debts 
rather than he should be lost 
to the regiment. Eventually, 
however, financial exigencies 
compelled his retirement, and 
in other respects fortune ceased 
to smile on him; but to all 
Harrovians of the “early 
Sixties” his name is still one 
to conjure with, pre-eminent 
among the many that will 
ever be recalled with affection- 
ate admiration. 








THE CLIMAX. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


MICHAEL PRENDERGAST shut 
the door of his dispensary with 
a bang that sounded down the 
empty street, then lounged 
back against it and slowly lit 
his pipe. The life of an Irish 
doctor in an Irish village is 
peculiarly his own—as aloof 
from interference as his rough 
tweed clothes or his manner of 
speech. The pipe drew badly ; 
with the deliberation that 
characterised all he did, Pren- 
dergast made his position more 
comfortable and struck another 
match. 

It was an exceptional Sep- 
tember day. Across the road- 
way the thatched roofs looked 
warm and brown as clustered 
bees; to his right the ducks 
clamoured vigorously round the 
village pump ; to his left, where 
the street curved, a fragment 
of sea showed between yellow 
and white washed houses like 
a steel band against the dazz- 
ling. sky. He was no self- 
analyst, but he was aware of 
the light clear warmth in a 
lifting of spirit. Unconsciously 
he moved forward, and, looking 
up, let his eyes rest with a 
certain contentment on the 
battered house that spelt 
routine in his daily life—at 
the crooked window-sashes and 
the notice of his attendance in 
half-obliterated black letters on 
a white painted board: the 
whole comfortable discomfort 
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that he had at first chafed at, 
then tolerated, at last learned 
to call life. For there is no 
place in the world where the 
lotus-eater matures more rapidly 
than in the solitary island 
shadowed by hills and lapped 
by tides. Like many another, 
Prendergast had begun life 
with purposes and energies; 
but the people, the atmosphere, 
the very soil of the country, are 
alien to such things: the solid 
wall of influences had prevailed, 
and his nature had dosed to 
sleep. 

He was still gazing at the 
notice-board, still ruminating 
pleasantly—the tobacco in his 
pipe glowing as he drew and 
let go his breath—when a sound 
in the deserted street roused 
him. A man’s laugh—its echo 
in a girl’s voice—then footsteps, 
partly muffled in the sandy 
dust of the roadway. He turned 
abruptly, raised his cap, then 
drew back a step into his 
original position, slightly dis- 
concerted for almost the first 
time in his recollection. 

The girl’s form was familiar 
—familiar enough to bring the 
slow blood to his face; but the 
man’s was new, with the in- 
tolerable newness of an unex- 
pected, unreckoned-with thing. 
He glanced over the slight 
figure in its spotless flannels, 
and felt suddenly and hotly 
conscious of his rough-cut 
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tweeds: then the feeling fled 
before a fierce pang of self-dis- 
gust at his momentary weak- 
ness. At this precise moment 
the two in the roadway paused. 
The man looked coolly inter- 
ested, the girl flushed with un- 
wonted exhilaration. 

“Good morning, Doctor 
Prendergast,” she said. “This 
is Mr Astley, the friend from 
London that we expected last 
night. His boat was kept 
back by the fog. He only 
arrived from Cloghal two hours 
ago.” She spoke a little hur- 
riedly, glancing from one to 
the other. Strangers were 
few at Rosscoe, and introduc- 
tions rare. 

When she ceased speaking 
there was a pause. A group 
of fishermen passed, carrying 
nets and lobster-pots, and the 
ducks by the pump scattered in 
confusion. Prendergast shifted 
his position awkwardly: the 
stranger, with absolute uncon- 
cern, screwed in his eyeglass, 
and surveyed him as he might 
an interesting monument. 

“ How d’you do?” he said. 

Prendergast squared his wide 
shoulders. “This is a tame 
spot after London,” he re- 
marked. ‘“ How does it strike 
you?” 

The other smiled. His smile, 
like everything from his im- 
maculate panama to his doe- 
skin boots, was cool and com- 
plete: it altered his face just 
enough to show a perfect row 
of teeth, but it left his satirical 
questioning eyes untouched. 

“The place is interesting,” 
he said; “but it’s the people 
I’ve come for. I’m _ rather 
studying the Celt.” His words 
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dropped out with great con- 
ciseness, each syllable cut 
and clear. Prendergast un- 
consciously began knocking the 
ashes out of his smouldering 
pipe. At this point the girl 
interposed. 

“Mr Astley is writing a 
great book,” she said, “and 
he’s hunting for uncultivated 
types. Isn’t that it?” She 
looked up with naive admira- 
tion at the thin clean-shaven 
face. 

The last shred of tobacco fell 
to the ground, and Prendergast 
raised his head. “He won't 
have to look far,” he said. 

Nancy Odell glanced round 
quickly. I[ll-humour was new 
in Prendergast. 

Astley let his eyeglass drop 
from his eye; it dangled from 
its string in the sun. “No,” 
he said smoothly; “I’ve dis- 
covered that for myself.” 

The veiled sarcasm escaped 
Nancy ; but Prendergast, with- 
out fully understanding it, 
flushed. 

“Good-bye, Miss Odell,” he 
said. “There's work waiting 
up at my place.” He held out 
his hand. 

The girl looked puzzled, then 
distressed. ‘ Good-bye,” she 
said. “And will you dine 
with us to-night? I know 
father wants you to——” 

He hesitated. Her eyes 
were on his; Astley was lost 
in contemplation of the dis- 
pensary. “Very well,” he 
agreed brusquely. “Thanks!” 
Lifting his cap, he turned 
on his heel and strode down 
the street towards his own 
house. 

The new-comer turned, his 
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into sarcastic 
“Miss Odell,” he 


lips curved 
amusement. 


said, “I owe you an unpayable 
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debt. I thought they had ex- 
tinguished the primitive man 
some hundreds of years ago.” 


IL 


Prendergast reviewed many 
things that evening as he 
climbed the steep hill to the 
Odells’. It seemed that chance 
had taken Rosscoe—its pic- 
turesqueness, its lethargy, its 
negativeness—and, shaking it 


rudely, had set it down again 


in altered circumstances. 

The sight of this stranger, 
with his cool superiority, his 
insolence, exhaling another at- 
mosphere in every breath, had 
altered the very face of accepted 
things. The World had pene- 
trated into the Wilderness, 
which in our day is tantamount 
to the Snake in Paradise. 

He threw back his shoulders 
and quickened his pace; he 
held his head high, but there 
were misgivings in his heart. 
With slow exactness he ticked 
off events from the hour of his 
arrival in Rosscoe four years 
before, beginning with the 
damp, drizzling day on which 
he had caught his first glimpse 
of Nancy Odell riding up the 
village on her chestnut cob—a 
slim girl of seventeen, with the 
longest and blackest eyelashes 
he had ever seen and hair still 
bound in a dense thick plait. 
He recalled their first meeting 
and his subsequent invitation 
to the old house crumbling 
away under its ivy; and with 
the memory came his first im- 
pression of Nancy’s father, 
Denis Odell, the man who after 
a brilliant career at college had 
returned to Rosscoe on his 


father’s death, had taken up 
life there, had married, and had 
gradually, by a process so slow 
as scarcely to be discernible, 
passed from the ranks of those 
who do to the ranks of those 
who dream. He remembered 
everything—the whole chain of 
pleasant uneventfulness; the 
days that slipped to nights, the 
nights that merged to days, 
while outside, beyond the guard- 
ing sea and the wall of hills, 
life went on as usual—fevered, 
despairing, hopeful, tireless in 
its steady round. He stopped 
suddenly in his walk. What 
had he really done in those four 
years? The question glowered 
at him abruptly out of the fall- 
ing dusk; with unaccustomed 
force it stormed his mind. He 
had done his duty, had earned 
his reputation for goodness of 
heart, had been charitable in 
his modest way. But what 
mite of knowledge had he given - 
to the storehouse of his pro- 
fession? What had he contrib- 
uted towards the future of his 
own life? A great blank met 
his view—an appalling yawning 
void. For two whole years 
he had been placidly ir love. 
Until to-day the need to put 
even that love into expression 
had never touched his mind. 
He had been content in the 
silent acknowledgement of the 
fact. Nancy knew that he 
cared for her—must know it, 
he had reasoned; and for the 
rest—they were young, there 
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was time enough. There was 
time enough! That had been his 
philosophy till now. Now some- 
how everything was changed. 

’ His fingers moved with loose 
uncertainty as he opened the 
iron gate, then with a more 
hasty step than he had used 
for years he crossed the wide 
path to the house—the gravel 
crunching under his feet. 

In the hall he was met by 
Odell. The old man looked un- 
usually alert: some of the light 
that had been in Nancy’s eyes 
that morning seemed to have 
passed to his. 

“You've seen young Astley?” 
he said almost at once, linking 
his arm through Prendergast’s 
and drawing him down the 
corridor to the drawing-room. 

Prendergast answered churl- 
ishly in a monosyllable. Though 
he had expected the words, he 


resented them now that they 
were said. 

“A clever fellow! 
with a future! 
my heart to see him, Prender- 


A man 
It has warmed 


gast. His father and I were 
old friends. Poor Ned! He 
had a great spirit, but he 
lacked the grit of this young- 
ster. He belongs to the newer 
era, eh?” 

He laughed with his hand 
on the drawing-room door, and 
for the first time Prendergast 
felt a tinge of alienism in the 
familiar house. It seemed that 
the brown walls stared down at 
him with an unaccustomed air, 
that there was a new note of 
criticism in the jar of the turn- 
ing door-handle. Then he 
moved forward into the lighted 
room. 

The room—so large and so 
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suggestive of faded splendour, 
was softened by a great glow 
of candles; there were fresh 
curtains on the long windows, 
and the bowls of stock on the 
ancient grand piano seemed 
more numerous and more 
fragrant than usual. He felt 
each infinitesimal difference as 
he moved forward and took 
Nancy’s hand. 

In Nancy, too, there was a 
change. Her usual cotton 
dress was discarded for a 
muslin the colour of her eyes; 
her beautiful hair was coiled 
with new care; a long gold 
chain, the only ornament she 
possessed, was twisted round 
her neck. Her youth, her 
charm, her buoyancy, struck 
Pendergast with a shock. He 
turned abruptly to where the 
other guest stood. 

Astley came forward, and 
they shook hands. In dark 
clothes he looked even slighter 
of build and paler of face— 
the coldness of his eyes alone 
defying all changes of attire 
and alterations of light. His 
fingers pressed Prendergast’s 
swiftly, then relaxed. They 
left the impression of steel— 
so firm and so lacking in all 
warmth was their touch. 

*‘ Miss Odell and I have been 
discussing temperaments,” he 
said suavely. “I hold that 
reaction is the keynote of the 
Celtic nature; that the more 
lethargic it seems, the more 
volcanic its outbreak when the 
climax comes.” He stopped 
and adjusted his eyeglass. 

Prendergast felt his blood 
stir at the cool inquisitiveness 
of the stare, but he controlled 
the emotion. 
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“Such topics are beyond 
Rosscoe,” he said. ‘Here 
the climax comes first, and we 
talk about it afterwards.” 

Astley inclined his head to 
one side and surveyed him 
attentively. ‘Then you never 
self-analyse ?” 

“Never!” rose emphatically 
to Prendergast’s lips, but his 
host interposed. 

“Dinner awaits us,” he said. 
“We go in without ceremony, 
Astley — Doctor Prendergast 
knows that.” 

Prendergast _ straightened 
himself, drawing back against 
the piano to let Nancy pass; 
but Astley moved silently for- 
ward, and held the door ajar 
for her. He was rewarded 
with a very sweet smile as she 
passed into the hall. 


That dinner lingered long in- 
Prendergast’s mind. Astley— 


superlatively interesting in 
ordinary moments—seemed to 
develop a fresh side when par- 
taking of a meal. Where the 
rural mind grows dull, his gal- 
vanised. He talked much and 
talked well. Prendergast sat 
silent and oppressed while he 
touched on current literature, 
lingered over Socialism in its 
last developments, and rounded 
neatly off with a personal view 
on European politics. He 
watched Odell’s absorbed face 
and Nancy’s mystified admira- 
tion; then steadily enough his 
gaze moved on to the mirror 
hanging on the opposite wall 
and paused on his own reflec- 
tion. The picture it rested on 
was not calculated to reassure. 
The eyes that met his own 
lacked colour, the skin had an 
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uncertain tone, the sandy hair 
refused to lie flat ; lowering his 
glance, he arrested it once more, 
this time on the ill-knotted tie 
and badly fitting coat. How 
many times, he wondered, had 
he sat in that same seat and 
viewed that same image with no 
glimmering of shame, while he 
criticised the new schoolmaster 
or discussed the prospects of the 
potato crop! At the thought 
he set his teeth. 

Twice Astley appealed to 
him; but his ideas were glued 
together, and his answers were 
wide of the point. More than 
twice his host tried to draw 
him into talk; but the genial- 
ity sounded like condescension 
to his overstrained ears, and he 
responded ungraciously. His 
emphatic sense of failure hard- 
ened into pride. He thought 
savagely of the degrees he 
had taken, of the hours he 
had sweated, of the whole up- 
hill fight, with little money 
and few friends, that had 
landed him where he was. As 
the thoughts came quick and 
bitter, the servant entered with 
coffee, liqueurs, whisky, and 
hot water. With an impulse 
new in its directness, he pushed 
back his chair and rose. To 
the three surprised faces turned 
towards him his expression 
seemed unchanged; to himself 
it felt convulsed and strange. 

“Miss Odell,” he said, “you 
mustn't mind if I say good 
night. There’s a poor wo- 
man on the cliff who wants 
seeing to. Old Mary Troy, 
sir,’— he turned to his host. 
“She’s not long for this world, 
and I promised I’d look in 
before the night was out.” 
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Odell looked up. 
man! It’s the old _ story. 
They’re always going, and 
never gone. Sit down and 
have a glass of punch.” 

His tone was cordial, but 
Prendergast saw his eyes turn 
back expectantly to Astley’s 
face. 

“Thanks, sir; but it’s a true 
bill this time. Good night.” 
He nodded to Astley. ‘Good 
night, Miss Odell.” His eyes 
rested on Nancy’s face and 
his hand sought hers. 

She pressed his fingers warm- 
ly, but her smile was preoccu- 
pied, her attention also was 
elsewhere. It was a curious 
fact, that of the three faces 
the one turned most steadfastly 
in his direction —the one to 
show most interest in his 
movements, most attention to 
his words— was that of his 
fellow-guest. 

“Good night,” Nancy said 
quickly — “though you don’t 
deserve even that. But if you 
must go, tell Mary I'll come 
and see her to-morrow before 
twelve. I ought really to have 
gone to-day.” 

“All right. Good night.” 

Odell followed him to the 
hall and helped him into his 
overcoat. As he rolled up the 
collar, Astley’s succinct voice 
reached them from the dining- 
room. 

“So you are Lady Bountiful ? 
You make me wish I had an 


“Tush, 
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interesting disease and a cabin 
on the cliff.” 

Odell laughed. By an im- 
mense effort Prendergast echoed 
the sound, then, shaking hands 
hurriedly, he opened the door 
with a wrench and passed out 
into the chill quiet. 

Leaving the grounds, he 
turned—not upwards towards 
Mary Troy’s cottage, but 
downwards, steadily and di- 
rectly to the sea. Deception 
in any form was foreign to 
him, but the moment had come 
when he must have a new 
atmosphere. Leaving the road, 
he gained the rocks by a foot- 
path, and, crossing them with 
steady, accustomed feet, paused 
on the outer ledge, took off 
his cap, and let the air blow 
strongly through his rough 
hair. Outwardly he was calm 
and dogged; so also, by a 
strange affinity, was the mass 
of water at his feet. The oily 
sheen of autumn was over the 
black waves as they sucked 
and murmured in sullen quiet. 
The primary elements of. his 
nature dumbly understood the 
restrained power and an- 
swered to it. He stood for 
some minutes breathing in the 
moist salt air; then he turned 
and slowly retraced his steps. 
As he regained the road he 
stopped. 

‘T’ll tell her to-morrow,” he 
said aloud. “I won’t wait an- 
other day.” 


III. 


But man proposes. Next 
day an urgent message called 
him to the boundary of his dis- 
trict, over the worst roads in 


the county, and night was fall- 
ing before he reached home. 
The following day a fresh ob- 
stacle arose, and on the third 
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another. A week passed, and he 
had not yet seen Nancy alone. 
To a more impetuous nature 
the delay would have been in- 
supportable. In Prendergast 
it called up the dogged fatal- 
ism that lay deep in his char- 
acter, and something of his 
old: philosophy rose again re- 
assuringly. There was time 
enough! Men like Astley might 
flit across the horizon of Ross- 
coe, disturbing its elements, 
but in due season they 
must inevitably flit away again 
and be forgotten. He stated 
this to himself on the seventh 
night after the Odells’ dinner, as 
he sat in his lonely room by the 
light of his solitary lamp; and 
he reiterated it in the sunlight 
of the next morning, as he un- 
packed a chest of drugs brought 
by the post, and laid the con- 
tents on the window-sill of the 
dispensary, to await sorting. 
The philosophy was still in his 
mind as he sauntered across the 
cliff later in the day—his gun 
on his shoulder, his dog at his 
heels. His eyes were on the 
heather in front of him, his 


- battered brown pipe was well 


aglow, when he paused in the 
midst of his meditation, ar- 
rested by a voice behind him. 

“ Hallo, Doctor! Where are 
you off to? Haven't seen you 
these hundred years.” 

It was the voice of Denis 
Odell; and, turning, Prender- 
gast saw him emerge from one 
of the narrower tracks into the 
wide path that encircled the 
cliff. He looked brisk and 
healthy ; there was a new spirit 
in his voice. 

“Had any luck?” he asked. 
“We heard you banging away.” 


“Nothing to talk about.” 
Prendergast spoke absently ; he 
was speculating on the change 
in his companion. In all the 
years of their acquaintance he 
had never known Odell to leave 
his room, much less his house, 
before afternoon. 

The other saw his thought. 
“You're wondering,” he said. 
“It’s the touch of the world 
that’s done it. Why did none 
of you here ever tell me I was 
vegetating? I’d have mould- 
ered into the graveyard ten 
years before my time if Astley 
hadn’t turned up to rejuvenate 
me. He’s like one of your 
tonics, Prendergast—bitter to 
taste, but powerful in results.” 
He laughed. 

Prendergast shifted his gun 
uneasily. ‘‘ You’ve been show- 
ing him the caves?” He nodded 
towards the track Odell had 
just ascended. 

“Yes. The three of us have 
been exploring, and I’ve beaten 
the two of them in the climb 
back. Not bad for a dried-up 
recluse, eh?” He laughed again. 

“No.” Prendergast shifted 
his position and whistled to the 
dog. He knew that he himself 
could scarcely have outstripped 
Nancy in the ascending of a 
cliff had she cared to reach 
the summit first; and at the 
thought the first fully com- 
prehended pang of jealousy shot 
over his senses. But instantly 
he shook it off. What had this 
stranger to do with Rosscoe, or 
life at Rosscoe? Nothing. He 
moved once more impatiently, 
and the dog stirred. 

“Down, Rose! Quiet, old 
girl!” He looked uneasily 
towards the side path. The 
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thought of Nancy and the 
stranger alone on the brown 
rocky track filled him with 
ungovernable thoughts. Then 
suddenly his mood changed and 
lightened; his faith flowed 
back. “I hear them!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“They’re coming! 
This is a new experience for 
Mr Astley.” He laughed with 
a@ great reaction; there had 
been a terrible moment, but the 
moment was passed. He went 
forward quickly and looked over 
the cliff. 

Nancy came first, her blue 
eyes alight, her hair blown 
about her temples. She walked 
over the boulders and _ loose 
earth of the track with the 
erect ease she would have 
shown on a level road; a pace 
or two behind came Astley, his 
pale face a shade or two paler 
than usual, his thin lips apart. 
The girl was the first to 
see Prendergast; she blushed 
quickly and then smiled. 

“Doctor Prendergast!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Where in the 
world have you been hiding 
yourself all this time?” The 
words were slight, the tone 
hurried, but they were suffi- 
cient to bring the blood in a 
slow tide to Prendergast’s face. 
Unconsciously he raised his 
head, and met Astley’s amused, 
sarcastic gaze. 

“T have been working,” he 
said. 

Nancy gained the path and 
her companion followed. As 
he reached Prendergast’s side 
he raised his eyebrows. 

“Does anybody ever work 
in Ireland?” he asked inno- 
cently, disentangling his eye- 
glass string. 
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Odell laughed. “Look out, 
Astley!” he called. ‘I'd have 
broken your father’s head for 
that thirty years ago. Come 
here, little girl,” he added, 
“and give me an arm home. 
That climb was pretty stiff 
after all.” 

Astley and Prendergast drew 
back, and Nancy went forward, 
patting the dog’s head as she 
passed. Odell took her arm 
affectionately, and they turned 
towards home. 

The two men, left alone, 
stood silent and uncertain. A 
second passed, then another ; at 
last Astley broke the pause. 

“Where there’s no alterna- 
tive, Doctor,” he said, “it’s best 
to philosophise. Will you walk 
home with me?” 


The delay that followed was 
acute in its suggestion. Pren- 
dergast kicked at a tuft of 
heather, then looked down in 
deep contemplation at his boot; 
Astley, his head inclined to the 
left, his eyes gleaming with 
sarcastic query, watched him 
with steady attention. The 
thought in each mind was 
visible—in the one, keen, un- 
emotional interest; in the 
other, active distrust. The 
position was slightly ludicrous. 
Astley laughed. 

“Come,” he said, “we each 
have our point of view. I am 
superlatively irritating in your 
eyes; you are superlatively in- 
teresting in mine. Now, your 
profession is one of philan- 
thropy. Will you walk back 
with me?” 

The tone stung Prendergast, 
but the words amused him. 
His humour, lifeless for a week, 
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roused itself, and he echoed the 
other’s laugh. 

“Just as you like,” he ac- 
ceeded. “I suppose I am a bit 
churlish ; we get like that from 
being alone.” 

Astley took the apology in 
wise silence, and they moved 
forward towards the bend 
round which Nancy and her 
father had disappeared. They 
walked slowly ; it was a day to 
be lazily enjoyed. The cliff 
was splendid in its fading 
heather, the wide sweep of sea 
shimmered copper rather than 
gold; everywhere lay the 
colours and the peace of an 
autumn afternoon. Prender- 


gast eyed it placidly in the 
calm appreciation that time and 
custom bring; Astley, after one 
cursory glance, took no further 
notice of the scene, but fixed his 
whole concentrated interest on 
the man by his side. He looked 


as the entomologist looks when 
he pins a new and rare moth to 
his setting-board. 

Looking back upon that 
walk, Prendergast could never 
remember precisely what they 
talked about. He had a cer- 
tain after-impression that Ast- 
ley had been even more brilliant 
and more individual than on 
the night of the dinner; that 
slowly and by reluctant degrees 
his own innate dislike and dis- 
trust of the man had thawed 
before his caustic charm, till 
he had been drawn to discuss 
his life, his work—even his sen 
timents. That was his impres- 
sion; but his impression, seen 
in the clearness of after-know- 
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ledge, is like a phantom light 
in presence of the sun—a poor, 
untraceable thing, without 
colour or form. His first clear 
recollection dated from their 
pause at the point where the 
cliff track stopped and the road 
began. Far away in the dist- 
ance the figures of Nancy and 
her father were discernible, 
heading steadily for home; 
above them the corn - fields 
rolled away — yellow and 
cropped and cleaned of their 
treasure; below was the vil- 
lage, the rocks, and the strand. 
The spot invited rest; Astley 
was the first to stop. Screw- 
ing in his eyeglass, he turned 
sharply on his companion and 
surveyed him deliberately with 
the old look that so roused 
antagonism. 

“This visit to Ireland has 
meant a good deal to me,” he 
said. 

The tone he used was peculiar 
—so peculiar that Prendergast 
lifted his head. In an instant 
the partial softening of his feel- 
ings was arrested ; he drew back 
into himself—once more watch- 
ful, suspicious, ill-at-ease. 

“What do you mean?” he 
asked. The art of polite pre- 
amble was unknown to him. 

For a moment Astley made 
no answer. He looked across 
the bay to where the second 
headland showed shadowy in 
the haze. Then he looked 
slowly and deliberately back 
at Prendergast. 

“T mean that Miss Odell has 
promised to be my wife,” he 
said. 
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It was many hours later that 
Prendergast unlocked the door 
of the dispensary, and, leaving 
it ajar, walked upstairs. He 
walked slowly and heavily— 
the toes of his boots stumbling 
methodically against each un- 
carpeted step, the sleeve of his 
coat rubbing against the white- 
washed wall. Entering the 
bare consulting - room, he 
paused: his gun hung from his 
hand; the dog, a yard behind 
him, stood attentive and sur- 
prised. For several seconds he 
stayed immovable, then, stirred 
by some untraceable thought, 
he lifted the gun, looked at it, 
and laid it aside. Taking off 
his cap, he passed his hand 
slowly and perplexedly across 
his hair. 

How he had parted with 
Astley, what he had said, how 
he had borne himself, belonged 
to some vague, long - past 
time. He had a_ shadowy 
memory of a cold concise voice, 
and of cold, amused, intensely 
inquisitive eyes. Then came a 
knowledge of escape and a 
recollection of walking—walk- 
ing on and on, without sense of 
distance or destination, in a 
fruitless attempt to outstrip 
himself. With the remem- 
brance of his walk he looked 
quickly down at his boots 
caked with red mud; then 
with the dazed, vacant look 
still on his face he crossed the 
room to the window overlook- 
ing the street. 

On the window-sill stood the 
packing-case that the post 
had brought, the strewn shav- 


ings, the phials and boxes of 
varying size. He looked at 
them stolidly, with difficulty 
connecting them with himself. 
Each one had been given its 
place that morning by a man 
in the strong confidence of life, 
each was glanced over now by 
a man who had lost the very 
bearings of existence. Once 
more he passed his hand heavily 
over his hair. 

To emphasise his feelings in 
that hour would be impossible 
—he had none to emphasise. 
Neither rage nor loss nor 
desolation held any part in his 
comprehension. He was merely 
stunned. 

For well over ten minutes he 
kept the same position — his 
hands hanging by his sides, his 
eyes fastened unseeingly on the 
litter before him ; then swiftly, 
by one of those tiny incidents 
that change events, he was 
brought back to movement. 
The dog, lying under the table, 
stirred in its sleep, stretched its 
paws shiveringly, and yelped. 
The sound, so familiar and so 
commonplace, roused him. 

“Wake up, Rose!” he said 
unconsciously. “ Wake up, old 
girl!” 

The sound of his voice in the 
still room was hollow: the dog 
sprang up, twisted its body, 
yawned, and came forward, 
wagging its tail, A second 
later it thrust its nose amongst 
the débris of the window-sill, 
sending one small bottle rolling 
to the ground. 

Prendergast stooped and re- 
covered it. It was a narrow 
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bottle, neatly packed with fine 
white grains, and bearing a 
significant label. As he drew 
himself upright again he held 
it to the light, his face grimly 
relaxed. 

“One pinch of this, Rose,” he 
said, “and——” But he didn’t 
finish. With a sound half 
fierce, half ironical, he broke off 
sharply, and, holding the bottle 
between his fingers, walked the 
length of the room. Three 
times he paced from end to end, 
then pausing, he laid it aside in 
his ordinary drug cupboard, and 
continued his promenade with 
empty hands. 

He walked persistently for 
three minutes, as a prisoner 
might tramp a jail-yard ; then 
once more he paused, surprised 
into quiet by a fresh sound— 
the sound of steps on the car- 
petless stairs outside. With a 
first impulse he turned to an- 
nihilate the intruder, then 
something in the steps them- 
selves—something in the soft, 
considered mounting, held him 
mute. The dog walked to the 
door and growled. The growl 

_ steadied him. 

“Down, Rose!” he said 
roughly, and moving past the 
animal he threw the door 
wide. 

In the passage the pale face 
of Astley accosted him sharply 
through the dust. He drew 
back, and his visitor made a 
step forward; the light of 
question still flickered in his 
eyes. 

_ “T rather thought of consult- 
ing you professionally,” he 
began, “and finding the door 
openI cameup. Have I trans- 
gressed?” He laughed, but 
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his cold voice was more alert 
than usual, his words more 
clipped. 

In silence Prendergast drew 
back into the room. 

The other still halted on 
the threshold. ‘“ Have I trans- 
gressed?” he asked again. 

“You may come in.” Pren- 
dergast forced the monosyl- 
lables. At the first sound of 
the chilling voice his whole 
mental mechanism had under- 
gone a change. As a cold 
douche sends the blood ting- 
ling, the first word uttered by 
Astley had slashed his lethargy 
into bits. All the silent anti- 
pathy that existed from the 
first, all the new, intolerable 
sense of wrong that lay dor- 
mant in his mind, flooded up 
and met. At school he had 
earned the reputation of being 
hard to rouse: as he stood now 
by the deal table, conscious in 
every pore of Astley’s presence, 
he remembered by a strange 
linking of ideas one memorable 
day in that same school-life on 
which he had, single-handed, 
fought and conquered three 
boys of his own size. Av the 
recollection he crossed the room 
rapidly and stood once more 
by the window, looking down 
into the deserted street. 

Silently Astley moved for- 
ward, and in his turn also 
paused by the table. “The 
fact is,” he began, “my nerves 
gave me a bad time this morn- 
ing, and have left the legacy of 
a splitting head. It struck me 
to come to you for relief a 





As he spoke he leant forward ; 
the light from the small win- 
dows was growing momentarily 
duller. A September evening 
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falls rapidly once the sun has 
dropped. 

“ A headache?” Prendergast 
said the word dully: he was 
aware, in a strange uncertain 
way, of a tightness—a sense of 
congestion in his own brain. 
“ A headache?” he said again. 

“Yes ; a headache.” 

The words reached him, but 
their meaning left him un- 
touched. Without definite ob- 
ject he walked back into the 
room, and, passing Astley, 
paused once more by the cup- 
board in the wall. His hand 
strayed to the door-hinge and 
fumbled there: the motion was 
unconscious, but it raised a new 
query in lis visitor’s attentive 
eyes. 

He left his place by the table 
and drew closer to Prendergast 
by two steps. 

“Make me a dose,” he urged ; 
“you have the materials under 
your hand.” His voice was at 
all times distinct ; when he chose 
he could make it vibrate like a 
bell. As he spoke now he used 
all his power, and in direct and 
violent response a change 
passed over Prendergast. He 
lifted his head, straightened his 
shoulders, and once more passed 
his hand across his hair. By 
some inexplicable force the blood 
that had seemed massed in his 
brain rushed darkly over his face 
—roaring in his ears, dancing 
before his eyes. He had been 
moving, living, talking in a 
dream; now abruptly he was 
awake, conscious of himself and 
of his loss, with a consciousness 
that ran direct, without off- 
shoot or divergence, into one 
channel—the channel of violent, 
jealous hate. In that instant of 
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enlightenment, every impulse 
and every feeling concentrated 
to a point, he understood every- 
thing from the first moment his 
eyes had rested on Astley to 
the present hour; each item, 
each incident, each idea turned 
on the same pivot—jealousy. 
Jealousy! On the spur of the 
thought he half turned, his 
hand clenched; then, with a 
motive altogether novel, he 
paused on his impulse, and 
slowly, quite slowly, turned 
back, facing the cupboard once 
again. Astley’s words seemed 
to hop in material form be- 
tween the bottles, to stare at 
him from the shelves. ‘“ Make 
me a dose; you have the 
materials under your hand!” 
Harshly, smoothly, suggestively 
—in every varying note they 
were shouted and whispered in 
his mind. 

“What do you mostly take?” 
he asked. The words came 
steadily enough, but it didn’t 
seem that the voice that spoke 
them belonged to him. 

Astley came forward another 
step. “Oh, anything — anti- 
pyrin or the other stuff—any- 
thing you like——” He, too, 
seemed slightly and unaccount- 
ably perturbed, but the per- 
turbation escaped Prendergast. 
Such a man in such a moment 
is oblivious of everything but 
his own dominant thought. 

His face had a grey pallor, his 
hand fumbled continuously with 
the hinge. “Heart sound?” he 
asked, without turning round. 

For an instant Astley made 
no reply, then he laughed 
with deliberate, sarcastic point. 
“My dear doctor, what 4 
question to a man in my posl- 
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tion! Surely Miss Odell is the 
authority there.” The words 
were light, but they were 
meant to cut, and they ful- 
filled their mission. Prender- 
gast made no remark. For a 
complete minute he remained 
absolutely motionless, abso- 
lutely mute; then picking up 
a wine-glass he carried it 
across the room, half filled it 
with water, and returned to 
the cupboard and his former 
place. His face still had a 
leaden tinge, his eyes were 
fixed: without a glance at 
Astley he leant forward — his 
wide shoulders robbing the 
cupboard of light. With jerk- 
ing fingers he uncorked a 
bottle, measured a pinch of 
white powder and spilt it into 
the glass; then, having added 
two other ingredients, he 
turned round. His face was 
expressionless and without 
movement, save for the throb- 
bing of a nerve at the corner 
of his mouth—a curious vehicle 
of feeling that answered to no 
control. Without a word he 
held the glass at arm’s-length. 
_ The light in the room was 
failing. Astley, with slightly 
nervous haste and head in- 
quisitively thrust forward, 
moved to his side. 

“This is the dose?” he 
asked, his hand half extended, 
his eyes bright with question 
and surmise. 

Prendergast saw each detail, 
and his innate physical loath- 
ing of the man rose overwhelm- 
ingly. “Yes; this is the dose,” 
he said in a dull voice, and 
thrusting the glass into Ast- 
ley’s hand, he walked to the 
window and stood looking out. 
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All men have their dark— 
their terrible hour—to be lived 
through, struggled through, 
crawled through, as the case 
may be. How long Prender- 
gast stood by the window and 
stared through the dusty panes 
matters not at all: whether a 
moment or a lifetime, the issues 
were the same. He stood while 
the savage tide of his jealousy 
leaped up in fire and fell back 
to water—running in trickling 
sweat down his forehead from 
his hair. Then at last he 
turned. All life seemed gone 
from his face, and he stooped 
like one who has _ passed 
through great physical ex- 
ertion, but the strained look 
had left his eyes. Whatever 
his fight had been, it was 
fought through. 

The room seemed very dim 
as he turned, but the glint of 
the glass as his patient raised 
it slowly caught his eye as 
lightning might have done. 
He sprang forward; the dog 
made a frightened sound—half 
bark, half cry; Astley stepped 
backward, overturning a chair. 
For a bare instant all was con- 
fusion ; then Prendergast drew 
back against the wall and 
wiped his face. The dog had 
run to him and was fawning 
on his feet; Astley, with a 
colourless face and a smile on 
his thin lips, was twisting and 
re-twisting his eyeglass string ; 
between them on the ground 
lay the shattered fragments of 
the wine-glass, its spilt contents 
running in a thin stream across 
the boards. 


That night Prendergast did 
not go home; but when, worn 
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and exhausted, he let himself 
into his house next morning at 
six o'clock, the first object that 
met his glance was a propped- 
up letter on the hall-table. It 
was a thick letter in a square 
envelope, addressed in an un- 
familiar hand. 

He had entered the house 
with inert movements. With 
the same inertness he picked 
up the envelope and tore it 
apart. It bore the date of 
seven o'clock on the previous 
evening—exactly half an hour 
after the moment at which he 
had watched Astley pass down 
the dispensary stairs. He 
scanned the first lines dully ; 
then a change passed over his 
face—the dark tide of blood 
that suffused his skin in 
emotion swept over it, he 
turned with unsteady fingers 
to the signature, then returned 
to the first page and read the 
letter to the end. It was 
carefully and concisely worded 
—the writing distinct and 
small. 


“My DEAR Doctor,” it 
began, “I am your debtor 
under two heads—I owe you 
my apologies and my thanks. 
I came to your village with a 
purpose and a theory; by your 
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unconscious help I leave it 
to-morrow with the first ful- 
filled and the second verified. 
In short, I came here to find 
you the quite lethargic hero of 
& very promising comedy, and, 
having a turn for human the- 
atricals, I conceived the idea 
of playing scene-shifter and 
audience in one—of providing 
a climax and watching the 
lethargic hero live through it. 
From your point of view the 
act was unwarrantable; but, 
as I once explained to you, 
a point of view is a very 
prejudiced affair at best, and 
when all is reckoned up no 
solid harm has been achieved. 
I have gained an insight into 
the Celtic nature by a means no 
more genuine than your dose of 
—shall we say antipyrin? And 
for the rest, Miss Odell is en- 
tirely charming ; but such pleas- 
ant pastimes as love and mar- 
riage lie in more worthy—or 
should it be more suitable ?— 
hands than mine.—Yours faith- 
fully, JAMES ASTLEY.” 


Prendergast read the letter 
to the end, word by word; 
then slowly, dazedly, unbeliev- 
ingly, he turned back to the 
beginning and read it through 
again. 
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THERE is a general and not 
unnatural feeling of uneasiness 
with regard to the future of 
British cavalry. It has, almost 
more than any other arm of the 
service, recently come in for 
much criticism and remodelling. 
Many changes have been intro- 
duced into its organisation, 
methods. of instruction, and 
armament, which, to those re- 
sponsible for them, no doubt 
appear to be completely justi- 
fied by cogent reasons, but have 
not all commended themselves 
to a mass of soldiers of no in- 
considerable practical and 
theoretical knowledge, and 
have, it must be confessed, in 
some instances been very 
hurriedly made. Presumably 
the experiences of our late war 
in South Africa have had much 
influence on the minds of our 
military authorities, but these 
experiences cannot be allowed 
to be conclusive with regard to 
war in general; and it is to be 
feared that perhaps the strong 
impression that they made on 
those who felt them has in 
some degree obscured the wider 
outlook which should be taken 
by men who have to deal with 
broad principles capable of 
universal application. Our 
struggle with the Boers was 
&@ great war, as regards its 
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duration, the melancholy losses 
that it caused, and the vast 
efforts which it entailed upon 
our country; but it was alto- 
gether abnormal in most of its 
conditions, and was only an 
exaggerated form of the many 
fights which we have had on 
the borders of our empire ever 
since we became a world-power. 
There is really no more reason 
why we should deduce decisive 
rules of military conduct from 
the late experiences of South 
Africa than from the Zulu and 
Afghan campaigns. As Colonel 
James very clearly points out 
in his lately published and most 
masterly treatise, “To say 
that tactics found successful 
against an irregular foe like the 
Boers in an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult country like South Africa 
would be equally successful in 
Europe against a well-trained 
and well-equipped modern 
army desirous of giving battle, 
would be erroneous.” Our 
cavalry in South Africa especi- 
ally laboured under every con- 
ceivable disadvantage, and it 
had, in consequence, very few 
and very restricted oppor- 
tunities of showing its true 
power in battle. From the 
very first it was more or less 
paralysed by the condition of 
its horses, and this from no 
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fault of its own, but on account 
of the way in which it was put 
into the field without any of 
the care and precaution which 
the most ordinary knowledge 
on the part of high authority 
might have dictated. There 
were two great occasions, at 
least, on which we had a force 
of cavalry present, when it 
might have struck such a blow 
in time-honoured fashion as 
would have gone far towards 
finishing the war at one stroke. 
On one of these occasions, 
though the horses were fairly 
fit, the general in supreme com- 
mand did not launch them at 
the foe, who would have been at 
their mercy. On the other, 
though it was such a one as 
cavalry officers have ever 
dreamed of as a glorious oppor- 
tunity, the horses were so weak 
and exhausted that few of them 
could have gone out of a trot. 
If, on these two occasions, our 
cavalry had had the meed of 
fortune which was their due, is 
it likely that we should now 
hear so much about the neces- 
sity for altering almost every- 
thing connected with the 
methods and equipment of that 
arm of the service? Are we 
never, in the future, to see a 
general in command of our field 
army who will let loose his 
cavalry when the favourable 
time comes; and are we never 
again to see our squadrons 
mounted on effective animals 
in good condition and fit to 
gallop ? 

It is now the time—and it 
is of intense interest to soldiers, 
whose business it is to fight, 
and to the British public, who 
have to pay their expenses— 
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to consider the arms of our 
cavalry, and to find out, if 
we may, how far some recent 
changes have been justified, 
First, again to quote Colonel 
James’s treatise, “Cavalry must 
not abandon the arme blanche. 
Our South African experience 
has shown that in a mélée a 
rifle is a poor weapon; and 
collision with the foe, however 
difficult of attainment, should 
always be the cavalryman’s 
desire. The moral effect and 
the actual loss thereby in- 
flicted is far greater than 
can be obtained in any other 
fashion, and these opportun- 
ities will still occur when the 
enemy has been driven back 
demoralised by previous fire- 
action.” 

Well, if cavalry must have 
an arme blanche, it remains to 
weigh the comparative merits 
of lance and sword, and to see 
whether the former has really 
deserved the lately pronounced 
sentence which has relegated 
it to practical obscurity. That 
it bore the highest character 
as a weapon till a very recent 
date is proved by the resolu- 
tion taken within the last fif- 
teen years to arm a large pro- 
portion of all dragoons with 
lances, and by the transforming 
within the last six or seven 
years of the 21st Hussars into 
a Lancer regiment. Presum- 
ably this wholesale adoption of 
lances in our cavalry was not 
entered upon without due con- 
sideration, and the probable 
use and employment of cav- 
alry in modern war had been 
reckoned up by the distin- 
guished soldiers who then 
swayed the destinies of our 
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army. Has any circumstance 
or series of circumstances oc- 
curred in South Africa (for it 
is obviously there alone that 
we can look for enlightenment) 
which has certainly proved the 
opinions of five years ago to 
be mistaken? The compara- 
tive value and probable use 
of the shock-power of cavalry 
must here claim our attention 
for a moment, as it is an 
essential factor in our subject. 
Colonel James, to quote him 
yet again, says, “It is impos- 
sible to believe that cavalry, 
as cavalry, can be used in a 
pitched battle as part of the 
attacking or defending force, 
and certainly not in the for- 
mer.” And this is no doubt 
perfectly true under most con- 
ditions; but it may still be 
believed that there are many 
quite possible circumstances 


(e.g., surprise, foggy weather, 


or flank attack) which would 
prove this opinion to be some- 
what beyond the truth. How- 
ever, even assuming that his 
denial of confidence in cavalry 
shock - power as regards a 
ranged battle is correct, still 
it- must be expected that an 
enemy may some day be en- 
countered who possesses a large 
force of cavalry; and when 
that day comes the conflict 
will not be confined to a long- 
range discharge of firearms, 
but will be decided in the old 
fashion by a rush to close 
quarters. Then again, as has 
been said above, demoralised 
infantry will inevitably prove 
easy victims to a charge of 
cavalry. What would have 
happened if the Boers at 
Magersfontein had had a few 
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squadrons of real cavalry with 
which at once to follow up 
the effect of their terrible fire- 
action? That question has 
been put to an officer who 
was there, and his answer was, 
“Something like a débacle.” 
In the cases of pursuit after 
a victory or the attack made 
on points in an enemy’s line 
of communications, it is clear 
that rapidity of movement, 
which means the use of the 
arme blanche and shock-power, 
must be the main character- 
istic of the action. 

And it is to be remembered 
that it is not a very difficult 
thing to demoralise a man (at 
least to a sufficient degree to 
make him somewhat uncertain 
in his defence), however well 
armed he may be, by the 
sudden and rapid attack of a 
ponderous and powerful as- 
sailant. Possibly some readers 
of this may have been for- 
tunate enough to do some 
big- game shooting in their 
time. If so, let them recall 
the (shall we so call it?) 
diffidence with which they re- 
garded the charge of a 
wounded bison, buffalo, or 
tiger. Even when quite pre- 
pared for the emergency, armed 
with the best rifle in the world, 
in the best bodily condition, 
and possibly with another 
sportsman hard by ready to 
aid with a cross-fire, does not 
a man breathe a sigh of relief 
when the woodland affray is 
over and the attacker has 
been disposed of? And how 
often has it been the case 
that even the best and coolest 
sportsman has failed at close 
quarters to fire a shot that 
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would paralyse a charging 
animal, and has suffered ac- 
cordingly? Would not an 
angry lancer in full career be 
@ more awe-inspiring object 
than a wild beast? And will 
the ordinary soldier usually 
have more sangfroid than a 
jungle-hunter? A modern in- 
fantry soldier, too, cannot ab- 
solutely rely on the stopping 
and paralysing power of the 
bullets which he discharges so 
freely. This has been par- 
ticularly brought home to us 
by the late experience in the 
Somaliland campaign, and 
what will be the effect of 
this upon steadiness and con- 
fidence ? 

Now let us see what are 
the necessary characteristics of 
a good lancer, specially as a 
lancer, and putting aside all the 
other qualifications, mental and 
physical, that we desire to have 
in a cavalry soldier. A lancer 
cannot be improvised, any more 
than a good marksman with a 
rifle; and it is not likely that 
any man can become an ex- 
pert in handling a lance in 
less than two years from the 
day when he first grasps it. 
He may be to a certain ex- 
tent formidable in a less time, 
but he will not have acquired 
the familiarity with the weapon 
that will give him complete 
confidence in it under all cir- 
cumstances. And, if the lance 
is to become a trusted friend, 
it should never be out of a 
man’s hand, whether mounted 
or dismounted, unless it is re- 
placed by the rifle. It is the 
unconscious possession of the 
balancing grip, coming quite 
as much from constant com- 
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panionship as from the routine 
of drills and practice, that 
gives the mastery over any 
weapon. <A lancer need not 
necessarily be an extremely 
powerful man; but it is cer- 
tainly desirable that he should 
have sufficient length of limb 
to secure a strong seat in the 
saddle, and as much leverage 
as possible for the rapid swing 
which will give due value to 
point and butt. A lathy man 
of from 5 feet 7 inches to 5 
feet 9 inches has all the 
physique that is necessary; 
and even if he is not a 
Hercules, the dictum of the 
old diminutive stage coach- 
man applies to him, “ Vot the 
big uns does by strength, ve 
little uns does by hartifice.” 
It may here be remarked 
that the restrictions placed 
upon the method of using the 
lance in mounted practice com- 
bats—such as may be seen at 
military tournaments—have a 
tendency to give to the spec- 
tator a somewhat false idea 
of the weapon’s capabilities, 
and may also in some degree 
reduce the confidence in its 
power in the man who uses 
it. If in these mounted com- 
bats the lance-shaft was firmly 
gripped under the right arm 
as in the “engage” taught in 
the lance exercise, or as, to 
use a more popular expression, 
when ii is couched, a blow from 
its point, even when muffled, 
would very likely hurl an op- 
ponent from his horse and 
possibly inflict serious injury. 
It is therefore ordered that the 
lance shall not be so gripped, 
but is only to be held in the 
hand, and the thrust is made 
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by the power of the arm alone, 
unaided by the weight of the 
man’s body and that of the 
horse. This, of course, is 
reasonable enough in a mimic 
encounter, but it at once de- 
prives the lance of more than 
half its power for offence, as 
its thrust can be compara- 
tively easily parried because it 
is not firmly supported, and 
the formidable nature of the 
attack is entirely discounted. 
In serious fight the lancer 
would naturally use his weapon 
in the most effective way, and 
at a gallop would be a very 
different opponent from the 
somewhat tame person who 
appears in the arena of the 
Agricultural Hall. 

Above all things, it is neces- 
sary that a lancer should be a 
good horseman, and should ride 
a well-broken horse in good 
condition. If we are in the 


future to be content to forgo 
the careful riding-school work 
which has formed a main feat- 
ure of our cavalry training for 
many long years, to ask only 
that our troopers in general 


shall have that moderate 
amount of horsemanship which 
is requisite to enable mounted 
riflemen to move rapidly from 
place to place, and to under- 
stand that never again are 
we to see good horses in good 
condition on a battlefield, then 
without question the days of 
the lancer are past, and in- 
deed the swordsman is in little 
better case. 

There is in England no more 
perfect exponent of the lance’s 
merits than the Commander-in- 
Chief himself, and it is inex- 
plicable how he, with his 
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mastery of the weapon and 
the many reminiscences that 
he has of good service that it 
has done in his hands, can 
ever have been persuaded to 
sign the late orders concern- 
ing it. Whether, as a young 
officer, he ever carried a lance 
in war cannot be said, but no 
man ever followed the “old 
grey boar” more keenly than 
he, or used a more effective 
hog-spear. And an impression 
of an Indian scene twenty 
years ago comes back very 
clearly to the mind. There is 
a great gathering for military 
sports of officers and men from 
all parts of India. All the 
distinguished Europeans in the 
Presidency are on the ground, 
and a huge native crowd in 
many-coloured turbans surges 
up to the barriers. The tent- 
pegging is going to begin. A 
single horseman, first on the 
list of competitors, darts down 
the course, whirling the long 
spear round his head with 
practised hand. His little grey 
Arab devours space at the speed 
of the best blood of the desert. 
Down comes the spear - point, 
and as it comes up again, the 
peg is seen transfixed. “Beauti- 
fully taken!” shout the Euro- 
peans. “Shabash! Shabash!” 
cry the natives. Who is the 
brilliant horseman? It is Sir 
Frederick Roberts, Commander- 
in-Chief in Madras. He is 
mounted on Vonolel, who carried 
his master through the Afghan 
campaign and is allowed by 
the Queen proudly to wear the 
war medal on his breastplate. 
In modern war it was Poland 
that first sent regiments of 
lancers into the field. The 
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great Napoleon, recognising 
their value, embodied them in 
the French armies, and we, 
learning from his experience, 
- introduced the lance into our 
cavalry in 1816. But the real 
home of the lance is in India, 
and we all recognise the typical 
Indian warrior of the olden 
time in Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Old 
Pindarri ” :— 


‘* When I rode a Dekhani charger, with 
the saddle-cloth gold-laced, 

And a Persian sword and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist.” 


And it is in India especially 
where we shall find the spirited 
highly broke horse which lends 
itself to every wish and move- 
ment of the rider. All our 
magnificent native cavalry are 
armed with lances, and if the 
English edict is to have general 
effect in our Eastern Empire, 
it will come like a revolution, 
carrying results that may be 
almost disastrous. It is in 
India that our cavalry soldiers 
have learned that exercise of 
tent - pegging in which they 
have made themselves more 
than the equals in proficiency 
of their teachers,—an exercise 
which our rank and file are 
now to be permitted to retain 
and practise as a recreation ! 
When the lance is condemned 
as a weapon there is small 
probability that it will be culti- 
vated as a plaything, and the 
concession is but of fictitious 
value. 

But to sum up a lancer’s 
qualifications. He must have 
long and familiar acquaintance 
with his weapon, and confi- 
dence in it; good but not 
necessarily excessive physique, 
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and he must be a thorough 
horseman and well mounted. 
These are not by any means 
impossible conditions. They 
have easily been fulfilled, not 
only by the lancers of our own 
but by those of other nations in 
the past, and there is no ap- 
parent reason why they should 
present any possible difficulty 
in the future. 

And for the peculiar merits 
of the lance itself? No one 
can doubt its moral effect, and 
moral effect is in war almost 
more important than physical 
effect. Here may be quoted 
the words of a ‘Times’ cor- 
respondent in South Africa, 
published on March 7, 1901. 
They are prophetic of the 
present situation of our cav- 
alry, and they speak from the 
writer's personal observation 
of the moral effect of the 
lance :— 


“The cavalry in South Africa have 
now had their weapons taken away, 
have been re-armed with the infantry 
rifle, and can no longer be called 
cavalry. I have little doubt that, 
in consequence of this, an outcry will 
be raised that the days of cavalry 
are past, and that lances and swords 
had better be hung up in the Tower 
of London with the other obsolete 
weapons, as relics of a bygone age. 
In this connection, however, let me 
remind your readers of what I wit- 
nessed on the 15th February last 
year, when three squadrons belonging 
to the 9th and 16th Lancers cleared 
the way for the cavalry division that 
relieved Kimberley, and what looked 
like a desperate resistance on the 
part of the enemy was overcome in 
about six minutes by a small force 
of resolute men, relying on their 
lances only and the speed of their 
horses. Had these horses been bur- 
dened only with a fair weight, few 
of the enemy would have been left 
to tell the tale; but a pursuit of 
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the lightly weighted Boer by our 
men riding 20 stone is a fruitless 
operation. 

“But, even as it was, the moral 
effect of the dozen men or so killed 
by the lances was, I am sure, greater 
than had 100 been killed by rifle fire 
—so great is the Boers’ detestation of 
cold steel.” 


We have been told also, upon 
the authority of a Boer leader, 
that, when the English cavalry 
was deprived of its special 
weapons, there was joy in the 
Boer camps, for even the off- 
chance of an attack with 
lances had always made the 
Boers very nervous and ready 
to quit positions which they 
would have confidently de- 
fended against musketry fire 
alone. And this is more than 
confirmed in page after page 
of that most graphic picture 
of Boer character, ‘A Burgher 
Quixote,’ recently published. 


There is only space for one 


quotation of the Boer hero’s 
words, but it is typical of 
many that might be made: 
“T could hardly believe that 
the name of ‘Lancers’ would 
not prove of mighty effect; 
for not even the news that the 
Kafirs were making a night- 
attack during the Magato cam- 
paign produced such fear as the 
name of these British soldiers 
with what the Burghers, in their 
ignorance, called ‘long sticks 
with knives,’ just as they 
always miscalled swords ‘long 
knives,’ ” 

The deadly efficiency of the 
lance as a disabling weapon 
cannot be denied, and is far 
superior to that of the sword. 
If a lancer and a swordsman, 
or a body of lancers and a 
body of swordsmen, meet in 
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full career, no one who has 
had any practical experience of 
the two weapons can doubt on 
which side will be the advant- 
age. If the lance point does 
not reach the man, it will 
certainly not miss the horse, 
and the ghastly stab will in 
either case dispose of one 
enemy as an efficient com- 
batant. If a sword is used for 
cutting, it is not by any means 
certain that a true cut with the 
edge will be made, as the sword 
is very apt to turn slightly in a 
man’s hand, and so deliver its 
blow more or less with the flat 
of the blade. If, however, the 
cut does fall true, its effect 
may very likely be modified by 
the edge coming upon a button, 
a belt, or some other piece of 
accoutrement, which will rob it 
of more than half its vigour, 
and the result is, at most, a 
slight flesh wound. If a sword 
is used for thrusting, it certainly 
becomes fifty times more to be 
feared ; but then, again, it is at 
a disadvantage with the lance 
on account of the much longer 
reach of the latter. If a man 
lies down, or can profit by the 
smallest obstacle, he is almost 
perfectly safe from a swords- 
man, but he cannot so evade a 
lance point. In raids against 
lines of communication, which 
are marked out as services 
peculiarly to be hoped for from 
cavalry in the future, convoys 
will be very desirable objects of 
attack, and if they cannot be 
captured and removed, their 
further progress must be made 
impossible. Can swordsmen 
do this? No; for egcort and 
drivers will seek shelter under 
waggons and behind beasts, 
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where they will be in perfect 
safety. But God help them in 
such a case, if they are attacked 
by lancers! In the Mutiny 
campaign it was often the 
practice of individuals among 
the enemy, when they were 
being pursued, to lie down and 
pretend to be dead, rising up 
and firing, often with effect, at 
the horsemen after they had 
passed by. Our lancers, how- 
ever, soon learned this ruse, 
and secured themselves by a 
simple precaution. If one of 
them saw a prostrate body, 
he dropped the butt of his 
lance upon it en passant. If the 
body was really that of a dead 
man, there was no time lost, 
and it was shown that no shot 
from behind was to be feared. 
If it was that of a shamming 
enemy, the blow from the butt 
was generally sufficient to put 
him off his shooting ; but if not, 
the lance could be reversed, and 
he received his quietus from the 
point. So completely, indeed, 
was the lance to be relied on in 
every contingency that, during 
the Mutiny campaign, the officers 
of our lancer regiments them- 
selves carried lances, or some- 
times the lighter and even more 
deadly boar-spears. How deadly 
they were is shown by the 
prowess of an officer of the 
9th Lancers, of whom it is 
recorded that, in one action, 
he killed eleven of the enemy, 
and among them a man who 
was on the point of slaying 
an English officer. 

A lance cannot so easily be- 
come blunted asa sword. Even 
if the extreme keenness of the 
point is lost, there are very few 
substances that can resist its 
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penetration when it has the 
weight of man and horse be- 
hind it. The iron-shod butt 
also, which is never sharpened, 
is nearly as formidable as the 
point, and in the hands of an 
expert will inflict a terrible and 
shattering wound. 

Finally, it is no small thing 
to be able to say, in the lance’s 
favour as compared with the 
sword, that if necessary a well- 
trained lancer can use a sword, 
especially if he depends upon 
the point, with ease and good 
effect, while the same certainly 
cannot be said of a swordsman, 
if a lance is put into his hand. 

Now let the per contra be 
examined. What are the faults 
of the lance? A great deal has 
been made of its conspicuous- 
ness, in the spirit of that 
criticism attributed in the 
‘Times,’ April 7, 1900, to 
Colonel Albrecht, the German 
officer who did so much for 
the Boers. “You did conceal 
nothing. ... But your cavalry! 
We can see. We see a bush 
with a pole sticking up behind 
it, and we say, There is the 
cavalry.” Such a remark can 
very easily be answered. A 
lancer in the field would either 
have his lance “slung” —ze., 
hanging by the sling from his 
arm, or else at the “trail”— 
t.e., laid across his horse's 
shoulder, and in either case 
the point would certainly not 
be higher than his own head. 
If, therefore, Colonel Albrecht 
or any one else saw a lance 
sticking up behind a bush, 
he must have been very blind 
not to see also the man who 
carried it. As a matter of 
fact, if the most moderate care 
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is taken, lancers are very little, 
if at all, more conspicuous than 
any other cavalry. It is to be 
remembered that in war, and 
especially in countries which 
are very open and where the 
atmosphere is clear, the gaudy 
fluttering pennons are removed : 
only the occasional twinkle of a 
lance point can attract atten- 
tion by any possibility, and 
this, too, can very easily be 
guarded against by using a 
little oil to dull the steel. 

By far the most important 
objection to the lance lies in 
its awkwardness when men are 
required for dismounted duty 
with their carbines, and here 
the sword the rather com- 
mends itself. The sword is 
always fastened to the saddle, 
where it hangs snugly and 
easily ; there is no delay when 
the soldier wishes to leave his 


horse, and in leading the dis- 


mounted horses over rough 
ground or through woods, 
there is nothing that can im- 
pinge upon any obstacles. 
The lance is always and es- 
sentially part of the man 
while he is in the saddle; 
before he dismounts he must 
fasten it to his saddle, which 
takes a few moments of time, 
and lances which are attached 
to led horses are undoubtedly 
to be considered in deciding 
where these led horses are to 
go. But, even granting this 
objection, it is of very small 
real importance. A tolerably 
long and varied personal ex- 
perience and the known judg- 
ment of many veterans of our 
modern wars, including the 
South African campaign, have 
taught the writer that smart, 
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active, and well-trained lancers 
can quit their saddles, have 
their horses taken to a place 
of shelter, and be themselves 
ready for dismounted service 
with their rifles as quickly 
within a moment or two as 
any other mounted troops; 
and even that moment or two 
might be saved by some small 
improvement in the saddlery. 
And here it may be remarked 
parenthetically that operations 
of war are not necessarily con- 
ducted, as some theorists seem 
to think, at the speed of sleight- 
of-hand tricks, but, more often 
than not, are sufficiently 
leisurely and deliberate to 
allow a considerable margin 
of time for preparation. 
Remains, then, the objection 
that, if a lance is to be used 
effectively it must be in the 
hands of a reasonably tall, well- 
grown, and well-developed man, 
and this especially as coupled 
with the popular belief that, 
for the sake of reducing the 
weight on the horse’s back, our 
cavalry soldiers of the future 
must be short and in every 
way undersized. The question 
of the physique that we should 
seek for in our cavalry recruits 
was pretty carefully examined 
in a paper on “The Future of 
our Cavalry,” which appeared 
in ‘Maga’ in May 1901, and 
some of the words then written 
may be now transcribed, for 
they seem to answer the objec- 
tion with some completeness :— 


“Practical experience teaches us 
that, if men are powerful and in 
good condition, there is not above a 
very few pounds difference between 
the weight of an individual who is 
5 feet 5 inches and one who is 5 feet 
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7 inches or 5 feet 8 inches, and it may 
be acce as a general rule that the 
better the class from which a man 
comes the taller he will be. . . . It is 
a scientific fact that typical English- 
men of the upper classes are, at twenty 
years old, from 5 feet 8 inches to 5 
feet 9 inches in height, and of a lower 
class about 5 feet 7 inches. Two or 
three years later, under favourable 
conditions, both classes of men are 
about the same height. Men who 
are shorter than the typical height 
are generally so because they have 
been born under unhealthy circum- 
stances, because at some time in early 
life they have suffered from disease, 
or because they have had bad or in- 
sufficient food. In any case these 
causes of arrest of growth take away 
greatly from an individual’s physical 
value when he arrives at maturity. 
. . » It has often been said that we 
should enlist for our cavalry men 
like jockeys, second horsemen, or 
whippers-in ; but there is not a suffi- 
cient supply of well-nourished mus- 
cular pigmies, and men of the classes 
we have named, however strong they 
may be in their bodies, generally have, 
to an experienced medical eye, some 
defect about the legs. Now a man 
who is in any way weak or deficient 
is, more than ever in present cir- 
cumstances, undesirable as a cavalry 
soldier.” 


Every man who has done any 
soldiering with mounted troops 
in the field knows well that 
a fairly tall, spare, lathy man 
in the saddle, even though he 
may weigh a few pounds more, 
distresses his horse much less 
than a “dumpy,” and, in camp 
or bivouac, he is certainly better 
able to tend it and make it 
comfortable. Let the weight 
on the horse’s back be reduced 
in every possible way, except 
by recruiting men who, whether 
we make lancers of them or not, 
are below the mean standard 
of our national physique. 


The lance may now be left 
and the sword may come up for 
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examination. In the compari- 
son of the two weapons, for the 
sake of defending the former, 
some hard truths have been 
said, which lovers of the “‘ queen 
of weapons” have generally 
been very loath to insist upon, 
as not wishing to depreciate the 
confidence of their comrades 
who are armed with swords. 
But, though it cannot be ad- 
mitted that the sword is other 
than inferior to the lance in 
many respects, it is yet a time- 
honoured weapon which has 
carved a way to glory on every 
battlefield since the world 
began, which has its own 
peculiar merits, and is well 
suited to the wants of a large 
proportion of ‘our mounted 
soldiers. It should by all 
means be retained by all the 
regiments of our cavalry in 
which it has hitherto had its 
special home, and for the use of 
which it is perfectly adapted. 
But if any of our soldiers are to 
be called upon to place reliance 
on their swords, the pattern of 
the weapon itself, as now 
supplied to our army, must be 
altogether and at once re- 
modelled, and it is somewhat 
curious that, in the present 
epoch of change, it has not 
been the first item selected for 
condemnation. Let any man 
take an ordinary cavalry sabre 
in his hand and think how long 
he could possibly wield it in 
a mélée. Many people have 
practised fencing more or less, 
and know how, after a bout of 
two or three minutes, using 
even a light foil, their arms 
and wrists are fatigued to 
exhaustion. What would be 
the result of a life-and-death 
struggle with a regulation 
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sword? Heavy, ill- balanced, 
with a massive steel hilt, it is 
the most impossible weapon 
that can be conceived—bad to 
cut with, bad for delivering 
a thrust, and ill adapted for 
parrying. The cavalry swords 
of the Waterloo period were 
infinitely superior. They at 
least were much lighter, and 
were so made that for cutting 
purposes (though, as will be 
seen, cutting is to be deprecated 
as a main feature of cavalry 
swordsmanship) nothing could 
be better. It may be told that 
when a renowned leader of ir- 
regular cavalry was organising 
and equipping for the Mutiny 
campaign the gallant regiment 
that followed him so faithfully, 
he considered himself fortunate 
in being able to find in some 
storehouse a sufficient number 
of old-pattern cavalry swords, 
which had been cast from the 
service long years _ before. 
When the old blades, that 
had been mouldering half- 
forgotten in obscurity, were 
furbished up, they were every- 
thing that could be desired, 
and in the nervous hands of 
the warrior Sikhs and their 
officers they bit deep in many 
a hard-fought encounter. And 
to add to their other demerits, 
our swords are carried in heavy 
steel scabbards, which most 
effectually prevent them from 
preserving a keen edge or a 
sharp point, whose clank be- 
trays the presence of cavalry 
at an indefinite distance, and 
whose shimmer in the sun’s rays 
it is almost impossible to con- 
ceal. For fifty years and 
more all thinking and practical 
cavalry soldiers have denounced 
metal scabbards in the strongest 
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terms, but they have main- 
tained their place in our equip- 
ment, triumphant against com- 
mon-sense. It is understood 
that now, however, experiments 
with wooden scabbards are 
being made, and we may hope 
that the final condemnation of 
steel scabbards is within meas- 
urable distance. 

The question what would be 
the best form of sword for our 
cavalry is so intimately bound 
up with that of the most effec- 
tive way of using the weapon 
that the form of sword instruc- 
tion now given to our cavalry 
must claim some attention. 
And this unquestionably seems 
to be open to serious criticism. 
In it, as it appears to most 
people who have practically 
studied swordsmanship, the 
emphasis laid on the use of the 
sword’s edge is far too great, 
and the use of the point is not 
made of sufficient comparative 
importance. Both in the sword 
exercise—.e., the drill in mak- 
ing cuts, guards, and points as 
taught on foot and mounted in 
the barrack-yard—and also in 
the exercises at a gallop, when — 
the soldier is required to use 
his weapon on various objects 
presented to him in his career, 
the cuts have an undue share 
of regard. The natural tend- 
ency of all men (and perhaps 
more especially of Englishmen) 
is to cut rather than to thrust, 
but from every point of view 
this must be wrong. The man 
who cuts fatigues himself in a 
mélée far more than the man 
who thrusts, and, as a rule, 
expends his strength to very 
little purpose. It has been 
pointed out above, in compar- 
ing the lance with the sword, 
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how many chances there are 
against a cut falling with a 
true edge and on a quite unde- 
fended spot. Then the man 
who cuts opens his guard and 
is at a disadvantage with a 
wary adversary who is ready 
to profit by the momentary 
opportunity. The man, on the 
other hand, who is taught 
mainly to depend upon his 
point, remains quietly on guard 
with his point low, is always 
ready with his parry, and, 
when he thrusts, does so with 
the minimum of exertion, for 
the weight of his body and his 
horse is behind his sword, and 
he is barely called upon to ex- 
tend his arm. Then in the 
thrust, even if the point of the 
sword does come upon any 
more or less impervious part 
of accoutrement, it does not 
necessarily fail altogether, for 
it will probably only slip on 
to a more vulnerable spot ; and 
that the wound given by the 
point of the sword is certainly 
as a rule much more disabling 
than one given by the edge, 
and that thrusting is therefore 
the swordsman’s most effective 
action, has been proved in battle 
over and over again. It is a 
long way to go back to the 
Roman legionaries, though the 
arme blanche knows no special 
dates, but it may be remem- 
bered that their short swords 
were ever used for thrusting. 
De Brack may fairly be cited, 
however, and he knew some- 
thing in his day of cavalry 
hand-to-hand encounters. He 
says, “ Pointez, pointez, le plus 
que vous pourrez! Vous jet- 
terez par terre tous ceux que 
vous toucherez; vous démoral- 


iserez l’ennemi échappé a vos 
coups, et ajouterez 4 ces avan- 
tages celui de ne point vous 
découvrir et d’étre toujours a 
la parade.” Napoleon’s cuir- 
assiers, the gros fréres of French 
military romance and legend, 
were armed with long straight 
swords, and, always using the 
point, their course over a battle- 
field was marked by swathes of 
dead and disabled enemies, and 
so great was the moral effect 
produced by the devastation 
they always caused, that most 
Continental cavalry were very 
loath to meet them. The story 
told somewhere illustrating 
the moral effect of their prow- 
ess may here be repeated, to 
show how formidable their 
mode of fighting was estimated. 
A small body of cuirassiers, 
cloaked, met a very greatly 
superior force of Austrian 
cavalry, which advanced to the 
attack full of confidence. The 
cuirassiers drew swords, and, 
in doing so, their cloaks swung 
aside, disclosing the cuirasses 
beneath. The Austrians at 
once thought better of their 
purpose, and fell back rather 
than meet the much-dreaded 
warriors, conflict with whom 
was very different in its re- 
sults from that with ordinary 
cavalry. 

There can be no doubt that 
one of the most crying present 
needs of our cavalry is a really 
good and effective sword, much 
lighter, or at any rate better 
balanced, than the present 
weapon, in which, without 
doing away altogether with 
the edge, greater importance 
shall be given to the point, 
both in the length, width, and 
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straightness of the blade ; and 
when such a sword has been 
devised, which should not be 
difficult with the guidance of 
the numberless models of all 
the centuries which we have at 
our disposal, then our present 
method of teaching the use of 
the weapon should be changed 
for one more in keeping with 
its best potentialities. 

Before passing to the con- 
sideration of the carbine, an 
idea must be noticed which has 
been several times mooted in 
the past, and has now, it is 
understood, been practically 
carried out by one of the 
most distinguished leaders of 
mounted troops in South 
Africa, who has placed his 
experimental results in the 
hands of the military authori- 
ties for consideration. He pro- 


poses that our cavalry soldiers 
should be provided with swords 


of such a description that they 
can be fitted like bayonets on 
to the muzzles of the carbines. 
With a sword -bayonet thus 
fixed it is believed that a com- 
posite weapon will be formed 
which can be used like a lance 
when the soldier is mounted, 
and will also have a certain 
value on foot. Writing with- 
out any personal knowledge of 
the sword-bayonet in question, 
which has yet been seen only 
by few outside of an inner 
circle, it is of course impossible 
to speak with absolute cer- 
tainty about it. This, however, 
may probably be said with per- 
fect truth—(1) That any sword 
capable of being used as a 
bayonet must inevitably be 
too short for useful employment 
by itself as a sword, either 
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mounted or dismounted. (2) 
A rifle with.a bayonet fixed 
on it will, in no sense, be of the 
same value as a lance, because 
it cannot have a proper balance ; 
it will be of little or no use for 
parrying the attack of any 
enemy except in the hands of an 
extraordinarily powerful man ; 
and it will lack the armed butt 
which forms a most important 
part of a lance’s power. (3) 
It will be that which is never 
really successful, a compromise, 
which itself can never give to 
cavalry its proper value at any 
time or under any circum- 
stances, and may therefore, if 
our cavalry is so armed, place 
our soldiers in a very false 
position should they ever be 
called upon to meet well-trained 
and equipped horsemen of any 
European army. 

At best it appears that the 
proposed arrangement is only 
adapted for the use of a 
sentry, to whom it is some- 
times of advantage to have it 
in his power to stop a man 
without being obliged to fire ; 
and possibly it might have 
some value in a campaign 
against a half-savage foe, who 
could bring no parallel weapons 
against it. If it is contemplat- 
ed that the sword-bayonet is to 
accompany the cavalry soldier 
when he dismounts, and is to be 
used systematically on foot, it 
must be taken into consideration 
that it and its scabbard will be 
an encumbrance to free move- 
ment as compared to the present 
conception of the cavalry sword, 
which is left always fastened to 
the saddle. Of course, how- 
ever, if cavalry is really to be 
turned into a kind of mounted 
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infantry, there is no more to be 
said. 

Whatever line our military 
authorities may eventually take 
with regard to the arming of 
our mounted troops, it is sin- 
cerely hoped by most soldiers, 
and certainly by most cavalry 
soldiers, that they may stick to 
some definite principle. Let 
weapons be recognised which 
can be used on foot, and others 
which can be used in the saddle, 
but nothing is to be gained by 
an attempt to combine the two. 
The rifle is all that is wanted 
on foot, and the sword (though 
we may have our own views 
about the lance) is a most ex- 
cellent weapon when mounted ; 
but the hybrid between the 
rifle and the sword in the 
hands of a horseman would be 
a laughing-stock if opposed to 
either a lancer or a swordsman. 


There is little space left in 
which to say anything about 
the carbine, but fortunately the 
knowledge of the rifle’s quali- 
ties is very widespread, and 
most people can form an ex- 
ceedingly sound opinion about 


it for themselves. With regard 
to its use by cavalry, however, 
one most important principle 
must be reiterated, and this is 
that we must put aside once 
for all the old-fashioned belief 
that the same man cannot 
fight equally well mounted and 
dismounted. Some of our fore- 
most soldiers are still uncon- 
vinced of this truth, but there 
can be no doubt about it. It 
is quite possible for a man to 
be most formidable with a rifle 
on foot, and equally formidable, 
in another sense, when he finds 
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himself in the saddle grasping 
sword or lance. The réles in 
combat of cavalry and infantry 
do not necessarily involve two 
different qualities of the mind; 
and soldiers, being reasonable 
men, can see perfectly well 
when one form of action is 
suited to an occasion rather 
than another. Many renowned 
generals have been equally dis- 
tinguished both in leading cav- 
alry and infantry, and why 
should not the rank and file be 
equally ready to act either on 
foot or on horseback as the 
necessity of the case demands? 
In a small way the truth of this 
was quite sufficiently proved at 
Diamond Hill, when the House- 
hold Cavalry and the handful 
of the 12th Lancers each 
charged with the greatest de- 
light and with perfect confi- 
dence, though for long months 
previously they had never been 
engaged except on foot with 
their carbines; and at Omdur- 
man, where the 21st Lancers, 
after charging, dismounted and 
fired coolly and effectively with 
their carbines. 

As a matter of fact, we may 
fairly thus reckon up the prob- 
abilities of cavalry action in the 
future. Nine times out of ten, 
when they are engaged, they 
will find that their rifles will 
be their stand-by. They will 
be holding outlying positions, 
they will be harassing an enemy, 
they will be covering a move- 
ment, they may be employed on 
any one of fifty possible minor 
operations. On the tenth, how- 
ever, their real chance will 
come, and, if they are equal to 
the occasion, they may strike 
such a blow as impetuous horse- 
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men as will re-echo in history 
throughout the ages. They 
must—and indeed the English 
cavalry will, if the chance be 
given to it—be equal to the 
occasion. 

A word must be said of the 
future firearm of our cavalry. 
It is understood that it has 
been decided that cavalry and 
infantry are both to have the 
same rifle. It is to be about 
four inches longer than the 
present carbine, and will there- 
fore be somewhat shorter than 
the present infantry musket. 
It may be that, in giving to 
cavalry a rifle with the longest 
possible range, we are going 
too much on the experiences of 
South Africa, a land of vast 
distances and a singularly clear 
atmosphere. In almost any 
other country in the world, a 
clear range of 1000 to 1200 
yards, the effective range of 
the present carbine, is almost 
an impossibility ; and even if 
it was found, the atmosphere 
is seldom anywhere so clear 
that objects at such a dis- 
tance are sufficiently distin- 
guishable for very effective 
fire - action, particularly such 
as would be expected from 
cavalry, which would almost 
certainly be acting in compara- 
tively small bodies. It is, how- 
ever, well to be prepared for 
any emergency, and though the 
new rifle can no longer be called 
a carbine, and will be more of 
an encumbrance to a man when 
he is mounted than the older 
weapon, it must be welcomed 
for the sake of its possible 
advantages. 

There is an opinion, perhaps 
rather generally entertained, 
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that cavalry soldiers cling too 
obstinately to old traditions, 
and that they are too little 
ready to recognise new develop- 
ments in the art of war, but 
this opinion has certainly no 
real foundation in fact. Cava 
soldiers have studied the history 
of the past and the experience 
of the present quite as closely 
as any other military theorists. 
They are supported in their 
belief that the old cavalry 
methods are not yet entirely 
out of date, not only by many 
thinking men belonging tw all 
arms of the British army, but 
by the consensus of thought of 
all the great military nations 
of the Continent. They are 
quite ready to accept, and not 
only to accept but to welcome, 
all the new duties which modern 
circumstances may put upon 
them, but they cannot, as yet, 
believe that the power of the 
well-armed, well-trained horse- 
man has, as such, passed away 
for ever. They implore, there- 
fore, that their armament may 
be suited to what they most 
conscientiously believe to be 
their requirements. 

Whatever may be the equip- 
ment which is finally given to 
them by authority, they will 
make the best of it and 
thoroughly do their duty. The 
peace of Europe is none too 
secure, and if our cavalry are 
called upon to take part in a 
really great struggle, they only 
pray that they may in the 
future be able to meet any 
possible enemy so armed, that 
they may maintain the honour 
and safety of England as well 
and honourably as their fore- 
fathers have done in the past. 
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THE PRIVATEERS. 
1540-80. 


Kina Harry ordained him many a vessel, 
Pinnaces tall and brave, 

Meet with pirate or Pope to wrestle 
For the sway of the plunging wave: 

They strained at their leash to southward, 
With vigilant eyes and ears,— 

They swept full cry ‘neath an echoing sky 
On the scent of the privateers. 


But now those ships so gallantly builded 
Rot in the harbour slime: 

Sternpost carven and hatchboard gilded, 
They are mantled with rust and grime: 

While the ravening wolves of the Channel 
Scuttle and burn and slay, 

And prowl in hosts on our naked coasts, 
Licking their lips for prey. 


Out of the havens of France and Flanders 
They loose their venomous horde,— 
Light-heeled craft with savage commanders, 

Reeking of fire and sword: 
The merchants of London city 
Go pallid and worn with fears, 
And the trader flees on the narrow seas 
From the clutch of the privateers. 


The Western women they run for the whiting, 
They handle the net and sail, 
For the men of the West fare forth to fighting, 
Hot on the Spaniards’ trail : 
Sons of the spume and spindrift, 
Mariners fierce and free, 
Shall they brook one hour that would baulk their power 
As true-born heirs of the sea? 
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“Sloop and brigantine, smack and schooner, 
Hurl them forth on the foam! 
Seize the vermin, or sink them sooner, 
Under the cliffs of home! 
We will thrust them back from our threshold, 
Monsieurs or Dons or Mynheers,— 
Letters of marque and a valorous barque 
For the Devonshire privateers!” 


He that in port for wine or wenches 
Tarries to ruffle and revel, 

While his kith are chained to the galley-benches, 
And his kin at the stakes of Seville,— 

May the very devil renounce him, 
May the deeps of the Pit deride !— 

But there’s none will lag when the red-cross flag 
Shall beckon him down the tide. 


Strangways, Killegrews, Careys, Horseys, 
Each with his eager crew, 
Aflame for battle,—the stars in their courses 
Strike and flame with them too ;— 
Red Tremayne ’mid his rovers, 
At Champernowne’s side he steers,— 
And “Fie!” saith the Queen,—but with smile unseen 
She whistles her privateers. 


Daring all desperate hazard and jeopard 
To race on a sleuth-hound track, 

To swoop as a hawk, or lurk as a leopard, 
They waylay, challenge, attack: 

Their scouts are swift in the offing, 
Unslacking for mists or gales, 

Lest a shadowy shape through the night escape 
While they strip to their fighting sails. 


Shot through and through between wind and water, 
They grapple the galliots proud: 
In a roaring mellay of capture and slaughter, 


Their trumpets and drums are loud,— 
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Till the yellow banner abases, 
To the volley of English cheers,— 
Till the Don’s aboard to render his sword 
The prize of the privateers! 


In the crash and thunder of Armageddon, 
When the battle is long and late, 
When the helmsmen reel and the scuppers redden, 
As we clinch with our final fate,— 
They shall flash o’er the swirling surges, 
New-born from the ancient war,— 
Where the smoke-drifts creep, where the searchlights 
leap, 
They shall crowd on their quest once more. 


“Your warships drift, and your crews diminish, 
Your guns are famished and dumb; 

But hither, for this is a fight to the finish, 
The sons of our sires, we come: 

With all that a man need covet, 
Reckless of failures or fears,— 


With letters of marque and mariners stark 
And the luck of the privateers!” 


May ByYROon. 
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BY A LATE RESIDENT IN SPAIN. 


EDUCATION in Spain implies 
manners, and the more you 
have of them the better. The 
Englishman—my friend next 
door, for example—struts on 
to the tennis- ground with a 
Britannia would-never-trouble- 
to-rule-such-waves-as-these de- 
meanour. He tilts his straw 
hat a little farther off his fore- 
head, and after a vague wave 
of his tennis-bat by way of 
recognition towards the group 
of ladies under the eucalyptus- 
tree, he proceeds to do what 
he has come for, to play a 
game. That won’t do here. 
The well-bred Spanish gentle- 
man comes on to the ground 
with the self-confident and 
proud demeanour of an espada 
heading his cuadrilla in the bull- 
ring. His tennis- bat hangs 
down from his hands, held be- 
hind him, like a tail. Arrived 
at the centre of the ground, he 
gives a little start of pleasure 
and surprise at the sight of the 
dainty group of ladies already 
assembled. He furtively lets 
the bat drop on the ground, 
where it remains. He wishes 
to convey to those who are 
watching (he hopes) his every 
movement, that his real object 
In coming this afternoon is not 
to play an absurd game of 
“balls,” but to pay his respects 
to the ladies. He advances 
towards the latter with the air 
of one who is sure of a welcome, 
—not toe-tilting like a French- 
man, or with his hands in his 


pockets like an Englishman, 
but with his hat pressed 
against his bosom with one 
hand, or, better still, with two 
hands, like a votary about to 
make offering on a shrine. 
Arrived at the eucalyptus-tree, 
he halts, squares his shoulders, 
closes his heels, and with a low 
bow to the “rankest” lady of 
his acquaintance, inquires in 
tones of acute sympathy not 
only as to her own health but 
the health of her parents, pro- 
geny, and relations generally 
to the third and fourth gener- 
ation, in whom he is bound as 
a gentleman to take the deep- 
est personal interest. Mean- 
while the Englishman has been 


annexed by three others for a 
game of “pelotas,” and is as- 
tonishing them with the strokes 


that cnce made Wimbledon 
cheer. 

But, my friend, when a new- 
comer strolls across the court 
to exchange greetings with one 
of your opponents just as you 
are about to serve, do not re- 
mark in your vulgar city way, 
“This isn’t biz.” Your partner 
will not understand, and will 
resent your surliness by her- 
self beginning a chat with the 
opponent over the net, just 
when she ought to be making 
one of those wild attempts at 
a half-volley on the back line. 
After all, it is only a game, 
is her unanswerable criticism. 
The conversation of the game 
is to her far more important 
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than the game itself. The 
game is not the end but the 
means. Thése are her haleyon 
days. <A few years later, when 
your sister, who will be twenty- 
eight, would be indignant if 
any one hints that she will not 
be a young lady for another 
ten years, your little partner 
will, if not married, have taken 
religious vows or at least be 
doomed to a life of good works, 
implied by the incessant deck- 
ing the shrine of an unsym- 
pathetic saint. Be kind to her, 
therefore, and, above all, talk 
to her, in spite of the nervous 
effort it may cost you as an 
Englishman to make conversa- 
tion. And worthy is she to be 
talked to. She is almost sure 
to be pretty and daintily 
dressed, and will have that 
charm so especially attractive 
to an Englishman, the charm of 
neatness,—a word that cannot, 
I think, be really expressed in 
any language but our own. 
Anyhow, much better than 
showing off that Oxford “slice ” 
of yours will it be to stand 
spellbound and watch her tiny 
feet twinkle as she dashes after 
the ball, half hoping she will 
fail, so that you may see the 
white teeth glisten as she smiles 
at her want of skill. If you 
are lucky, one day you may 
see in the drawing-room of a 
friend those same feet twink- 
ling in a national dance as she 
stands up with her sister to 
dance the fandango by general 
desire. Then, as she dances 
quickly, very quickly, but 
lightly, to one of those madden- 
ing Spanish airs, the music 
seems not only in her feet 
but in the folds of her dainty 
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gown, her wrists that shake the 
castanets, and the elf-locks that 
fringe her neck. Her gown 
falls in simple straight folds 
to the ground. It does not 
sway or swirl, but yet seems 
a-tremble with melody ; and as 
you watch this modest enchant- 
ing poem in movement, you 
blush as you think of a long- 
legged, barefaced horror they 
talk of at home as a skirt 
dance. 

Therefore cultivate the gentle 
art of conversation, and try and 
get a little “south” in these 
British airs of yours. 

There is plenty of very 
pleasant social life here, and 
Society will like you if you 
like Society. But you must 
not go into Society in the 
sordid spirit of a well-known 
member of London Society who 
boasted in my presence that he 
always made a great economy 
in dining during the London 
season by having afternoon tea 
at his club and arriving at a 
ball just in time for supper. 
Still less must he expect the 
hospitality of Ireland, where a 
hostess is sometimes known to 
press a pint of champagne into 
the hands of each departing 
guest. He will be more likely 
to share the fate predicted to 
me by my friend next door 
when he was persuading me 
to forgo an evening party in 
the country, in order that I 
might play a game of billiards 
with himself. 

A party in the country may 
last some hours, perhaps from 
sunset to early dawn. The 
company is divided into the 
sheep and the goats, the goats 
being the married people — 
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“Donati jam rude,” as Juvenal 
wouldsay. You descend among 
the sheep and choose (I prefer 
the active voice) your lamb for 
the evening. 

Your conversation will be all 
about beauty’s eyes. It need 
not vary, only you must not 
get tired. You may wander 
with your partner among the 
flowering glades, and even pro- 
pose a walk on the fresh-looking 
turf. Your partner pulls you 
back in horror. It is not turf 
at all, but a low-growing form 
of cactus, full of creeping things 
innumerable. Turf will not 
grow in those parts; it either 
dies or grows yellow, and thus 
half the charm of a landscape- 
garden is impossible. 

About midnight a cry is 
borne upon the balmy air that 
sounds like supper. You heard, 
or thought you heard, the word 
“sandwich,’—an English and 
an appetising sound,—and both 
of you rise and plunge without 
a word in the direction from 
which the sound proceeds: 
alas! it is a sandwich such as 
dreams are made of—it signifies 
nothing. You mingle with an 
excited crowd. Then if you 
have closely studied Vauban’s 
system, and have brilliant ideas 
of your own on cavalry skirm- 
ishes and hand-to-hand encount- 
ers, you may possibly succeed 
in getting a cup of chocolate 
and a wafer-biscuit, which you 
place humbly at beauty’s feet. 
You yourself will have to feast 
on beauty’s eyes, and, thus 
fortified, will be prepared to 
face the ordeal of the mountain 
walk which some blithe spirit 
has just proposed. 

You start perhaps at one 
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o’clock A.M—say, 200 of you— 
and for more than a mile the 
rugged mountain path is strewn 
with the curses of souls in pain 
and little pieces of evening 
shoes. Then perhaps a bonfire 
is made, and if you have a spark 
of youth and manhood left in 
you, you will be expected to 
leap backwards and forwards 
through the flames. Remember 
the more your dress-coat is 
singed the more amusement 
will be refiected in beauty’s 
eyes. When the hour of de- 
parture at length arrives, your 
face is lit up with such an 
intoxicating joy that even 
your hosts half believe in the 
profuse thanks you give them 
for their delightful entertain- 
ment. 

If manners form the chief 
ingredient in the education of 
a Spanish lady, it must be con- 
fessed that more prosaic items, 
generally connected with edu- 
cation, are sometimes ignored. 
A well-dressed, apparently well- 
to-do, lady came into the con- 
sulate one morning to sign her 
name to a paper. The paper 
was put before her and the 
place for signature pointed out : 
she hesitated, and then brought 
out a roll of paper with her 
name written in large round 
hand, from which she _labori- 
ously copied on to the document 
that required her signature. 
“You see I am not accustomed 
to write,” she said, with the 
utmost nonchalance. 

A lady moving in society 
spoke of going to London or 
England, thinking they were 
two large countries; and an- 
other spoke of Marseilles or 
London, — she did not know 
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which, but anyway it was the 
capital of England. 

These are errors which any 
school inspector in England can 
match by scores, and even my 
own soldier servant (a travelled 
warrior too) thought Italy was 
one of the Channel Islands, and 
though he did not quite know 
where Paris was, knew it was 
somewhere in London. 

But what is one to say of 
newspapers speaking of Afghan- 
istan with Oceania in brackets ? 
and surely such a jumble of 
errors has never been made 
by a newspaper of reputation 
as one I copied from the 
‘Resumen’: “ With a view to 
annoying Great Britain, the 
United States are about to 
acquire territorial possessions 
in Africa, in the region of 
Siberia.” 

After this, the explanation 
by a masher who had travelled 


in England, of the mystery of 
a Shrewsbury-Talbot cab, seems 


quite harmless. ‘Shrewsbury 
was a lord,’ I heard him say, 
“and Talbot was his cook. 
Shrewsbury had a title, and 
Talbot had money, so they set 
up a partnership to run cabs. 
Talbot’s real name was Botel, 
but he spelt it backwards be- 
cause it sounded more aristo- 
cratic.” 

Those who would take a less 
jaundiced view of Society than 
may be obtained from the ac- 
count of the party given above 
should visit the scene of revel 
by daylight. They will find a 
perfectly enchanting Southern 
paradise. On a sunny slope, 
cultivated with the minutest 
care, and luxuriant with the 
flowers and shrubs that only a 
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sub-tropical climate can pro- 
duce, rises marble terrace above 
marble terrace, culminating in 
a villa that a Grand Duke at 
Cannes might envy. As he 
admires the marble columns, 
the spacious saloon, and the 
modern comfort and appliances, 
all in perfect keeping, the visi- 
tor will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of observing the taste, 
culture, and luxury with which 
even in these degenerate days 
a Spanish gentleman can sur- 
round himself. But there are 
many who think that in a de- 
cadent nation the peasantry are 
the only people whose society is 
worth cultivating. Quite so, 
but your Oxford socialistic 
theories (one remembers your 
speech at the Union) must 
expect a little shock when you 
find your gardener’s arm placed 
in a friendly way round your 
waist as he makes depreciating 
remarks on your way of treat- 
ing pot-plants. The waiter, 
too, at the café is really most 
kind in offering you assistance 
in finding an abode; but the 
next day, when he is off duty 
and he returns to his lair, it is 
a little trying when he comes 
and sits by you and puffs his 
cigar into your soup, and you 
could hear much better what 
he said if he would remove 
either his cigar or the tooth- 
pick from his mouth while 
speaking. You are even a little 
shocked when the club waiter 
leans against the door - post 
while you struggle ineffectually 
with your greatcoat; and a little 
more when, having missed your 
walking -stick, you find the 
page-boy balancing it upon his 
finger, roaring with delight at 
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the success of his experiment. 
As you leave the club and say 
good night to the waiter, who 
answers with a surly nod with- 
out removing his cigarette, you 
feel far—so very far— from 
Pall Mall, where the club 
waiter seems to take it as a 
personal favour if you order a 
postage-stamp, and thanks you 
when he brings your change. 
But it is time you had some 
abode of your own, if you have 
any idea of making a long 
stay in Spain, or how will you 
be able to reciprocate the 
generous but somewhat empty 
compliment of every polite 
Spaniard who offers you his 
house and everything that be- 
longs to him, and expects you 
to do the same? Your choice 
of abode is not limited. There 
is, of course, the hotel, where 
you can stay for a few days, 
and find not inferior to the 


usual provincial hotel, especially 


as regards prices. As to the 
family ’ouse, you weathered it 
once when you were learning 
French in Paris ; but those days 
are happily over. One’s friends 
in England always say it is so 
nice being on the Continent, as 
you can live so luxuriously in a 
pension on four francs a-day. 

I will inspect one. I went 
up two flights of stairs of 
white and glistening marble. 
At the top stood a waiter 
glistening, but not so white 
asthe stone. “ Without any fee 
I will show you, your Excel- 
lency, the guests actually at 
lunch.” The door opens, there 
18 a long table. Four-and- 
twenty guests stare open- 
mouthed at the stranger. Only 
for a moment, however, for 
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into the four-and-twenty mouths 
pop four-and-twenty knives and 
forks. Itisenough. I beckoned 
to the waiter; but the half of 
him has disappeared into a cup- 
board, whence he emerges with 
a piece of cheese in his hand, 
which he offers to a guest in 
his fingers. It is toomuch. I 
lead him gently but firmly to 
the door, where he shakes me 
cordially by the hand without 
any show of resentment or con- 
descension. Café life is not 
much better: the constant crowd 
of children waiting to snatch 
your one piece of bread makes 
your meal too lively, and even 
the query of the friendly waiter 
as to why you like wickey (so 
it is written) better than Val 
de Pefias becomes monotonous. 
No; better than this a broken- 
down shanty on the sunny mole 
facing the glorious sea, though 
my friend next door says it 
must tumble down in six 
months from sheer old age. 
His remark that his black clerk 
has been long negotiating for 
its possession decides me. I 
install myself with Juana as 
cook, and troubles begin. Un- 
authorised visitors enter during 
the night. I complain to my 
friend next door. No pity. 
“When you have been in Spain 
some time,” he says, “you will 
learn to take off your hat when 
you meet a flea, and thank him 
for not being a bug.” Juana 
has her grievance; she is being 
disturbed by rats, and she is 
afraid of rats. I could have 
embraced her for this feminine 
weakness, so desirable in a 
cook. Of course she can use 
the dining-room as her sleeping - 
apartment. The white-washed 
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salon above will serve me quite 
well for dining- and sitting- 
room, while she can forget the 
rats on the ground-floor and 
overawe the beggars through 
the iron bars. In truth the 
beggars want a master-hand to 
manage them. Juana, as I am 
told all domestics do, secretly 
encourages them and gives them 
alms. 

A word as to beggars in 
Spain. I must confess they 
are worthy of all the abuse 
that has been heaped upon 
them. I dislike them for their 
dirt, their ubiquity, and pertin- 
acity ; but I dislike them most 
for the Murillo-like attitudes 
they assume in ancient sculp- 
tured archways with a view 
to worming sympathy and alms 
out of you by the exquisite 
picturesqueness of their coloured 
rags. They are not grateful 
either, except in giving you 
a blank cheque on Heaven’s 
generosity, and they are no 
respecters of persons. 

I was returning to my shanty 
with my friend next door one 
day, and as we turned the 
corner we saw Juana brandish- 
ing a carrot, evidently having 
words with Elvira, the cook 
next door. ‘“ What can Juana 
have to say against you?” I 
say to my friend. “Oh, it is 
not me she hates, it is my black 
clerk because of his sham rings ; 
she told Elvira so.” “I don’t 
believe there is such a person as 
your black clerk; you always 
talk of him, but seldom see 
him.” “You are lucky,” is 
the only reply I get. As we 
neared the house a great excite- 
ment was manifest. Juana was 
menacing everybody with the 
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carrot. Dofia Julia moaned 
and wrung her hands against 
the lintel of the door, while a 
crowd of beggars, who evidently 
thought themselves at home, 
were trying to scribble some 
writing against the lower por- 
tion of the wall and door-posts, 
I was interested: I had suc- 
coured these mendicants ; they 
had used my porch as a resting- 
house for their feet, they had 
eaten vegetables for which I 
had no further use. How in- 
teresting ! What would the 
poor things say of me? I 
pushed forward to the door 
and examined the phylactery. 
My friend next door glibly 
translated, “‘ Here lives a pig,” 
—rather too glibly, I thought. 

Sometimes one manages to 
get a little amusement out of 
these beggars. The river-bed 
of the Quadalmedina is spanned 
by a narrow bridge. It is a 
little way from the noises of 
the town, and on summer even- 
ings the breeze blows cool from 
the mountains. I was loitering 
there one evening, and found 
myself quite alone save for the 
presence of two elderly mendi- 
cants, and stopped to listen to 
their ceaseless chatter. They 
were evidently connected by 
some sort of matrimonial tie, 
but professionally they seemed 
the bitterest of rivals. The two 
kept up a duet of unceasing 
gabble, which rose and fell as 
the sound of footsteps came 
and went. They were unaware 
of my presence, and I was in- 
terested to see what their har- 
vest would be. There came 
along a stout well-to-do citizen 
from the town. He stopped 
before the male beggar, fumbled 
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in his pockets, and asked for 
change for a halfpenny. He 
received five pieces of one cent- 
ime each, of which he dropped 
two into the hat of the beggar. 
The dole amounted to less than 
a farthing. The unexpected 
generosity roused this beggar 
to enthusiasm. He took off 
his hat and burst into a perfect 
pean of thanksgiving, which 
he kept up long after his bene- 
factor’s steps had died away in 
the distance. As the citizen 
passed the old woman her 
moan of entreaty was so pite- 
ous at the evident good fortune 
of her husband and rival, that 
the benefactor dropped yet 
another centime-piece into her 
hand. Whereupon she swelled 
the chorus of praise, which was 
only broken by anxious in- 
quiries as to how much the 
other had got,—inquiries only 
answered with a taunt and 


fresh outburst of praise, in- 
tending to imply that it was 
he who was the more success- 


ful operator of the two. Then 
footsteps were heard, and the 
old song of misery began again. 
During the quarter of an hour 
I calculated they must have 
made nearly a whole halfpenny. 
No, it is of no use abusing beg- 
garsin Spain. They are there 
like bulls, and likely to remain. 
You can overwhelm them with 
abuse, call them fancy names 
—‘“slabber de gullion druggels 
and noddy meacocks,” &e. 
They have not read Rabelais, 
and will not understand you. 
And just look at that woman 
resting on the broken grey 
doorstep of the convent. Her 
thin body is covered with rags, 
but she wears a skirt of such 
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wondrous green that no modern 
artist would attempt to re- 
produce. You must give a 
copper for the sake of an atom 
that somebody seems to have 
thrown upon her lap. Is it a 
child? It hardly moves; it is 
not clothed, but it is swathed 
in a rag of heliotrope tint that 
would only come from long ex- 
posure to wind, sun, and rain. 

As you turn away, a raga- 
muffin miniature St John pokes 
his tangled head over his 
mother’s shoulder and wrings 
from you another copper in- 
stead of an oath, for the sake 
of the wondrous darkness of 
his eyes and the orange ker- 
chief that decks his sunburnt 
throat. 

Only Spain can produce such 
pictures, only John Phillip 
can paint them. The beggars’ 
bridge, as I called it, should be 
visited by daylight. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything 
more brilliant and picturesque 
than this scene in the river- 
bed. Where are the painters? 
The tawny river-bed, bordered 
by grey-green trees, stretches 
a mile away to the foot of the 
mountains, soft blue and misty 
red, with touches of bright 
sunlight on the foremost crags. 
Above, a glorious sky, with 
perhaps a lazy floating cloud, 
and in the foreground a blaze 
of colour, stalls of pottery, 
lines of bright-coloured rags, 
fruit - stalls, fish, iron, corn, 
endless scraps of mauve and 
yellow, and innumerable tints 
of red. A crowd of dark-eyed 
girls, with their burning brows 
bound with gay handkerchiefs, 
soldiers, Moors, beggar - boys, 
the incessant hum of a soft 
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southern tongue and the glory 
of a southern sky. I say, 
Where are the painters? I 
will tell you where they are. 
They are in back-attics paint- 
ing pictures of steamers, some- 
times two or three in a row, 
which they sell by means of 
vagabond agents for a peseta 
each in the town. Such a one 
appeared at the office one day— 
“A marvellous picture to sell, 
the chance of a lifetime,” he said. 
“Ts it, then, a picture of the 
beggar-woman on the convent 
steps, or the oleander you saw 
this morning peeping over the 
amber wall?” “Stay, if it is 
a picture of the steamer that 
came into harbour last night, 
you do not require it.” “It is 
none of these things, but it is a 
wonderful work of art.” The 
speaker is an imposing sort of 
person, rather medieval in bear- 


ing, and such a cavalier as 
Don Quixote imagined that he 


represented. ‘ Beautiful pic- 
ture; but what is that mass of 
decaying vegetable that ob- 
scures one corner?” “That is 
the picture.” “It isa railway 
tunnel, and there is the train 
going into it.” “Wonderful! 
lifelike!” “Then that smudge 
in the other corner must be a 
railway accident.” “Not at all, 
it is a procession of villagers to 
the shrine of Our Lady,” and 
he crosses himself devoutly. 
“Only twenty - five dollars ; 
it is given away.” I thought 
of my whitewashed walls, and 
calculated how many of Juana’s 
thumb-marks the picture would 
cover. “I will give you one 
dollar for that picture.” With- 
out deigning to reply, he 
shoulders his railway tunnel 
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like an arquebuse, and strides 
out of the room with a dash 
and a swagger, that you almost 
seem to hear the ring of hoofs 
upon the pavement, and the 
cry of “To horse! to horse!” 
But I am forgetting my 
friends. After my installation 
Dojia Julia presents her card 
and becomes a frequent visitor. 
The card bears the legend, 
“ Dona Julia, teacher of English 
and seller of antiquities.” She 
is one of those fragile gentle 
old women whom Miss Wilkin 
describes so delightfully in her 
New England Stories. 
Pathetic, not from poverty 
that has pinched her lips and 
thinned her hair, but from the 
pride that makes her face the 
world with a placid brow, and 
look over the top of her sorrows 
with a smile. Yet they are not 
trivial sorrows either. The poor 
thing is neither wife nor widow, 
but separated from her husband. 
By a curious law in Spain a 
wife not legally separated has 
no claim to money. It all goes 
to the husband. To be legally 
separated she must prove her- 
self unfaithful. “And how is 
that possible,” says the old 
lady, “when I am the mother 
of his son, and every one 
will tell you Dota Julia is a 
lady?” In spite of her griev- 
ances she is always cheery, and 
there is one episode in her life 
that seems to give her fortitude 
to struggle on. It appears that 
when she was a child visiting 
Gibraltar she had the unpre- 
cedented honour of being pres- 
ented to Queen Adelaide of 
England, and of actually being 
taken on the royal lady’s knee. 
The curious chain of circum- 
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stances that brought the Medi- 
terranean fortress, Dofia Julia, 
and a Queen of England to- 
gether would take too long to 
describe. The fact was the one 
bright spot in the old lady’s 
gloomy past, her patent of 
nobility in the present, and the 
establishment of her right of 
entry into an Almanach de 
Gotha of her own imagina- 
tion. 

It must be added that Queen 
Adelaide’s knee was apt to in- 
trude itself into the conversation 
of Dona Julia, much in the same 
way that the head of Charles I. 
did into that of Mr Dick. Dofia 
Julia always appears with a 
grey woollen shawl, which serves 
her for a bonnet and cape as 
well, from which garment her 
trembling fingers produce at 
intervals afan. ‘“ Muy antiquo, 
muchos siglos” (very ancient, 
many centuries old), she says, 
presenting it for inspection. It 
was obviously born in Vienna 
and christened in Malaga last 
year; but to hint that it is 
modern and worthless would be 
to detract from the nobility of 
Doiia Julia and almost to insult 
the dignity of Queen Adelaide’s 
knee itself, so the fan has to be 
bought. It makes a bright spot 
of colour on the whitewashed 
wall, whitewash being the only 
safe decoration in these non- 
Burne - Jonesian climes. But 
Dofia Julia has rivals in her 
own line. Concha was also a 
vendedora, or seller of antiqui- 
ties, and gained admittance to 
my salon by a mistaken notion 
of Juana that I might like to 
buy a piece of magenta damask 
which Concha always wore on 
her arm as a sign of her trade, 
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which marked her coming a 
long way off. I shall never 
forget Dojia Julia’s look when 
her rival appeared. Nothing 
was said, but two warning 
fingers were held up in the 
direction of the magenta rag, as 
if an evil spirit was about to be 
cast out. Then in an undertone 
she rapidly explained the Jewish 
propensities of vendedoras (other 
than herself) in general and of 
Concha in particular. Concha 
caught fire at a word she over- 
heard. I was afraid there was 
going to be a scene, and it re- 
quired the dismissal of Concha 
and a timely reference to Queen 
Adelaide’s knee to restore the 
usual tranquillity. Then Dofa 
Julia, free from rivalry, pro- 
duces her little bag of tricks, 
another fan, an Arab tile, a 
bull-fighter’s photograph, and a 
knife such as every native car- 
ries to give point to his remarks. 
Some of these knives are quaint 
and picturesque, and make ex- 
cellent paper-knives, but they 
are very apt to give a disem- 
bowelling turn to the conversa- 
tion when folks get angry. 
Among my friends I must 
mention three ladies to whom 
I never spoke, but who were 
among the most interesting ac- 
quaintances I made in Spain. 
My “shanty” looked out on 
the sea, and between the main 
road and the harbour there ran 
a low wall the whole length of 
the mole, which formed a pleas- 
ant seat for tired wayfarers, a 
dinner-table for workmen, and 
a resting-place for general pub- 
lic. When I looked out of my 
window in the morning I al- 
ways remarked the presence 
of three women, apparently 
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no longer young, and dressed 
entirely in black, who occu- 
pied the same place on the 
wall, and sat quite close to- 
gether, almost motionless, gaz- 
ing over the sea. I never saw 
them come, and I never saw 
them go; but whenever I 
looked out of the window 
there they always were. I 
made inquiries about them, and 
found they were well known 
to everybody under the name 
of “the three Maries.” No 
one knew their history, but 
every one knew that they 
spent the whole of the day 
on the wall, and at night re- 
tired to the Alameda, or public 
promenade, and spent the night 
on a seat—one watching while 
the other two slept, or, as some 
said, prayed. They were never 
seen to eat anything, and never 
known to buy anything, though 
one boy is said to have seen 
one of them at a grocer’s bar- 
gaining for nuts. One day I 
begged Juana to take them 
some food; but she said it was 
useless, for Elvira next door 
had already pressed them to 
take shelter and food, but they 
had refused politely and firmly. 
I never really saw their faces. 
I passed behind them dozens 
of times, but never in front. 
I had an instinctive notion 
that they were in a state of 
exquisite nervousness, and the 
stare of a new face was agony 
to them. They sat almost 
motionless, except when one 
of the outer ones (they always 
occupied the same position) 
paid some little attention to 
the middle one by patting her 
on the shoulder or removing 
a speck of dust from her 
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gown. I watched them close- 
ly, but never saw them show 
any emotion but once. Some 
urchins had been making them- 
selves particularly offensive by 
pointing and pushing quite 
close to them, and at last the 
boldest of them touched al- 
most imperceptibly the edge 
of one of the ladies’ shawls. 
The latter had her arm half 
raised, and for a moment I 
thought she was going to 
strike the child; but she let 
her hand fall in a listless 
way on her knee — not in 
anger, not even impatience, 
but with a motion that seemed 
a kind of protest. I could not 
help thinking of a frantic 
prisoner beating his iron bars 
and crying, ‘How long! how 
long!” The others were in 
instant sympathy with her. 
The middle one put forth her 
left hand and took the hand 
in hers that lay so placidly 
on the woman’s knee, her right 
hand rested on the third 
woman’s shoulder, and they 
all sat silent and trembling, 
looking as before across the 
sea, that mocked them with 
its innumerable dimples. I 
seemed to have been assisting 
at a little tragedy, sad, because 
there seemed some unfathom- 
able mystery under it all. 
There were many theories of 
what the secret was. Some 
said it was done for penance. 
Some said they were sent by 
the Propaganda at Rome to 
convert the heathen; and 
Bathos came along to say 
that they were spies of the 
"police collecting information 
for the Government. No one 
really knew. My own theory 
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was that they were three 
young and beautiful princesses 
bound under the spell of an 
enchanter, and that some day, 
as they sat on the wall gazing 
over the harbour, a magic wave 
would arise from the tideless 
sea and ripple to their feet. 
Then they would resume their 
ancient form and live again 
in happiness the years of their 
youth the enchanter had stolen. 
It was said they were armed 
with daggers to protect them 
at night, but I am sure the 
whole manhood of the city 
would have risen to prevent 
any insult to the “three 
Maries.” I wonder if they 
are there now? 

If I was asked what was 
the crying evil of Spain that 
called for reform at the present 
day, I should answer without 
hesitation, ‘“ Noise.” I omit 
the usual street noises, the 
workmen’s carts, 80 constructed 
that they rattle by like a 
battery of artillery; I omit 
the curious construction of the 
houses, that enables every door 
and window to slam like a 
pistol-shot all through the 
night; I omit the beggars, 
quarrelling under every window 
as they gamble away the pence 
they have extorted during the 
day; I omit such things as 
vendors’ cries, peripatetic dogs, 
screams of the steamers’ 
whistles in the harbour, and 
the hammering of labourers in 
the dock,—but I would invent 
something peculiarly “ boiling ” 
for those utterly useless, weird, 
and penetrating sounds that 
could only have been invented 
for the torture of sensitive 
nerves. There is the babuchos 
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man, for instance. Why should 
the selling of some very in- 
ferior slippers involve a series 
of dismal howls that would 
be considered indecent at an 
Irish wake or a Mohammedan 
meeting in a cemetery to 
exorcise Sheitan? It is no 
use arguing with the man. 
One day I even showed him 
a row of my own slippers, 
explained I had plenty, and 
if not, I could not wear his, 
which were evidently designed 
only to mitigate the ravages 
on the croquet-lawn made by 
the patient animal that draws 
the roller. It is no use. 
‘‘ Baboo-oo0-00-chos!” he howls, 
and hobbies on. 

Even Juana entered into the 
conspiracy of noise. I was 
awakened one night by the 
peculiar horror of the noise 
produced by what Americans 
call a rooster. I interviewed 
the culprit in the patio next 
morning. He was an evil- 
looking slum-born fowl, that 
looked defiance and asked no 
pity. It got none, for when 
I complained to Juana of what 
she called her bird’s singing, 
she took a secret and subtle 
revenge. When I was out 
she slaughtered the creature 
in cold blood, and served him 
up for lunch as a spring 
chicken. Juana, by the bye, 
had her own remedy for sleep- 
lessness. She called it tila. 
It was apparently a decoction 
of some herb quite harmless ; 
but I had a better friend than 
tila. His name was Ollendorf, 
and he asked me such odd 
questions about the pencil of 
the gardener’s wife and the 
mattresses of the sailors, that 
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in answering him, dear friend, 
I fell into the deepest sleep. 

There is one noise yet that I 
must mention, if only in revenge 
for the many sleepless hours 
when I lay awake and called 
his name accursed. At about 
twelve o’clock P.M., when the 
southern night is at its love- 
liest and all nature should be a 
cradle for mankind, there arises 
@ noise so ear-piercing, so nerve- 
destroying, that the cry of an 
amorous grimalkin, or of a 
milk-can on the riot, would be 
soothing lullaby in comparison. 
The noise continues at intervals 
of an hour till daylight. You 
are calmly told it is only the 
sereno—“ the all-serene-oh,” as 
the English call him. He isa 
little old man who is posted, 
along with others, in different 
parts of the city, to inform the 
public what sort of weather it 
is: it may be cloudy, rainy, or 
windy, he will let you know 
it; but as it is almost always 
sereno, the latter word is the 
burden of his song, hence his 
name. He produces the noise 
with a sort of penny- whistle, 
which emits two or three notes, 
as if he were trying to play 
a tune, then suddenly having 
come to the last of his few 
notes, he attempts the octave 
and fails dismally, the result 
being a screech as of a thousand 
files, that starts the sleeper out 
of his deepest sleep, and sets 
his teeth on edge till an hour 
later, when the torture is laid 
on again. 

The lottery -ticket seller is 
also one of my enemies. He 
has had the misfortune to in- 
vent a chant by way of adver- 
tising his business, and he will 
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not buy any ticket unless the 
number rhymes with this hor- 
rible poem. The pescadores are 
tiresome in another way; they 
sell weird marine monsters that 
when you pinch them rise from 
their shells inviting you to eat 
them. I have forbidden these 
creatures admittance into the 
shanty, though Juana declares 
they make delicious soup. Yet 
Juana fled (I saw her) at the 
sight of a lobster, and calls 
shrimps by horrid names. Then 
there is a basket-woman. She 
is covered with baskets from 
head to foot, but she plants 
herself opposite my window and 
yells, “A basket I sell! I sell 
a basket.” Raging, I count 
her cries thirty, forty, fifty 
times. I wonder if I rose and 
bought that basket, would the 
hag be still? 

But no noise equals that of 
the sereno or watchman. Apart 
from the noise he made he was 
quite a respectable person: a 
bland and elderly individual by 
day, a malign fairy at the stroke 
of eleven changed him into a 
hideous nightmare. The nerves 
of the inhabitants must have 
been made of worsted and their 
brains of cotton-wool, or long 
ago they would have risen and 
suppressed the offender. Con- 
ceive my surprise when, at the 
end of a month, this Macbeth, 
this murderer of sleep, advanced 
smiling and requested money 
for his crime! But when he 
spoke of money, I knew that I 
held him in the hollow of my 
hand. I gave him a franc, and 
threatened that if he tortured 
me any more at night, not only 
would I kill him (and here the 
disembowelling expression came 
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in handy), but I would not pay 
the monthly and friendly dole 
of one franc which I now gave 
him. It was not without effect, 
for often after this, lying sleep- 
less from other causes, I could 
hear, softened by distance, the 
echo of that deadly pipe, and 
knew that this Jack the Ripper 
of dreams was at his fiendish 
work. There was a story in 
Seville that a stranger lost his 
way in the narrow streets and 
suddenly was confronted by 
an escaped bull. With great 
presence of mind he flattened 
himself against the wall, and 
the bull, mistaking him for a 
sereno, passed him by un- 
touched. Sometimes when I 
hear the deadly whistle afar, 
I think, now if it had really 
been a sereno, and if, if only, 
I had been the bull! The 
sereno whistle is not without 
its effect when malefactors are 
about. A woman one night 
screamed murder. All heads 
were instantly out of the win- 
dows. Several old men were 
seen advancing at a trot from 
their various posts, but their 
whistle thoroughly alarmed the 
culprit, who went home an- 
other way. Still they can do 
something when their blood is 
up. An old man _ confessed 
that once he actually had to 
draw his sabre on a thief, be- 
cause he had abstracted a 
watch from a man with whom 
he (the watchman) was walk- 
ing. The thief drew a pen- 
knife, and the old man re- 
treated, brandishing his sabre, 
till they reached the sea, when 
the thief took a boat and went 
his way. The old man was left 
brandishing. It is only fair to 
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add that it is in Malaga alone 
that the sereno is accompanied 
by the whistle. 

In Barcelona he wears a 
chain of door-keys, and some- 
times is useful in opening the 
house door to a belated wan- 
derer. 

In Seville the fiend took an- 
other form. My bedroom was 
on the ground-floor, the night 
was hot, the window was left 
open. In the middle of my 
first sleep he put his head right 
into the room and _ bellowed 
his stupid remarks about the 
weather at the top of his voice. 
A winged babucho closed the 
conversation, and I heard no 
more; but the landlord put on 
a very long face the next day 
when he heard of the assault, 
and seemed to fear a visit from 
the police. In fact a sereno, 
like other official abuses, is 
very hard to move in a country 
where officialdom is surrounded 
by a triple wall of red-tape, 
obstinacy, and denseness, and 
he must take a long draught 
of faith and patience, and, 
moreover, put money in his 
purse, who would hope to get 
even a serious grievance re- 
dressed by official means. One 
night an English sailor lad on 
board a sailing-ship in Malaga 
harbour in going on deck 
stumbled over a piece of coal. 
He picked it up, and without 
thinking threw it overboard. 
Ten minutes later a party of 
brigands, calling themselves 
custom-house officers, boarded 
the ship, declared one of their 
number had been wounded by 
the piece of coal, and carried 
the sailor to prison. And there 
he remained month after month, 
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in spite of the protest and 
threats of the consul and ap- 
peals to Lord Salisbury. It 
was only when the authorities 
got too bored with the case to 
argue about it that he was 
let out. But they never at- 
tempted to try him, and he 
never obtained any redress. I 
went to see him in prison, and 
found him fairly comfortable. 
The prisoners have a good deal 
of liberty, and came forward in 
a body as I entered the prison. 
Indeed to some of them, no 
doubt, the cool dark prison 
must have seemed preferable to 
the glare of the sun outside and 
the eternal sound of labour at 
the mole. If their friends do 
not supply them with food 
they have to content them- 
selves with prison fare, which 
an old inhabitant told me 
was prepared in the following 
way :— 


“Take a large pail and fill 
it with water more or less 
clean ; into it pour some rancid 
oil, the worst that can be pro- 
cured ; to this add some garlic 


and a handful of salt. Boil 
the whole, and when sufficiently 
(sic) prepared serve lukewarm.” 
It is brought in by two men, 
and batches of from eight to 
ten stand round dipping long 
spoons into it. It is a means 
of inducing the stomach to re- 
ceive an otherwise unnegotiable 
piece of black bread. I can 
almost believe the old inhabi- 
tant who told me this, when 
one day Juana recommended 
me some hot water with a little 
oil in it for a feeling of all- 
overishness. But the poor 
sailor lad mentioned above 
could thank himself that he 
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was English or he might be 
in prison now. Prisoners are 
known to be kept sometimes 
six years without trial. This 
unjust detention of innocent 
men is mitigated by a system 
which I cannot attempt to 
explain, but by which prisoners 
condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment manage to get 
out “somehow” after a short 
incarceration. 

A lawyer at sent two 
explosive missives: one failed, 
and the second killed two 
people. He was sentenced for 
life, but was out “somehow” 
in four months, and is practis- 
ing now in the very town where 
he was tried. 

Civil guards have power to 
shoot prisoners. It is more 
than hinted that when the 
authorities wish to get rid of 
a prisoner the judge orders him 
to be marched to such and such 
a place, in the hope that he 
may try and escape and be 
shot down. So well is this 
known that the prisoners will 
ask to be chained, “so that I 
cannot escape.” 

Two men at Valencia in 
prison were playing at domi- 
noes. <A third approached with 
a large knife, and says to the 
player threateningly, “I want 
you outside.” ‘When I have 
finished my game,” replies he. 
They finish the game, and the 
others retire to bed, not willing 
to be present at what they 
know is going to happen, and 
without attemping to disarm 
the ruffian in spite of his 
ominous threats. The two then 
go out, and the domino-player 
is foully murdered in cold blood. 
He remarks before he dies, “It 
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is just as well; if he had not 
killed me I should have killed 
him.” And that is all. 

Of course we know on unim- 
peachable authority that in 
other countries besides Spain 
“the law is a hass!” but 
when stories such as the above 
are openly talked about and 
accepted as true, it surely 
shows that in Spain the “hass” 
wants attending to. And I 
suppose it is the uncertainty 
of what awaits a prisoner that 
makes crime so intensely in- 
teresting to the public, and the 
newspapers encourage this by 
writing about a prisoner some- 
times as if he were a peep- 
show. There was a Penrud- 
docke case in which a duchess 
was involved and condemned to 
prison. The excitement of the 
press knew no bounds. A 
Daniel come to judgment,—a 
duchess in prison. Civilisation 
could have no further triumphs. 
Then they never left the unfor- 
tunate woman alone. They 
described every day her de- 
meanour in prison, her dress, 
the letters she wrote, even the 
full contents of the post-cards 
she wrote; and when this was 
disallowed they actually pub- 
lished the postmarks of the 
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letters she received in her 
cell. 

The public and the news- 
papers generally have a curious 
habit of taking sides in a 
criminal case, like schoolboys in 
a quarrel. If the accused is 
“one of us” by right of friend- 
ship, family, or politics, he is 
pampered and supported in his 
trial as though he was a sick 
president. A peculiarly cold- 
blooded murder occurred at 
Malaga. One of the chief 
officers of the town was mur- 
dered in the street. The whole 
city followed his funeral, and 
the mob was ready to tear to 
pieces the murderer on the 
evening of the tragedy. It 
was curious to hear the general. 
remark that the prisoner would 
never live to be tried, but 
would die “somehow” in 
prison.. But he had friends, 
and sympathy soon began to 
make itself felt. A week after 
the murder the criminal was 
alluded to as “the unfortunate 
actor in the sad event of last 
week,” and a few days later 
still as “‘ the victim of an incite- 
ment to assassination.” I think 
this instance of journalistic 
euphemism would be hard to 
beat. 
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Children of Tempest : 


CHILDREN OF TEMPEST.! 


A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES, 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A NIGHT'S VOYAGE. 


THE sloop was like the grave, 
her only voice the ripple at her 
bows as she swung to her chain ; 
the isle of Uist was asleep, with 
the thunder an echo far off, 
somewhere to the north-east, 
waking the glens in Skye. 
Dark John stood on the deck, 
fidgeting, all ears for a sound 
from below, when the skipper 
‘burst from the companion, ran 
past him in the dark, and 
bawled in the forepart of the 
ship upon his hands. They 
came up half-clad ; he set them 
to the halyards, crying out his 
orders like a man demented 
with some sudden fear, and 
himself pulling at ropes as if 
his vessel was on a lee shore 
and her helm gone. 

“Skipper! skipper!” said 
one of the Macleods, spitting 
on his hands, “have you heard 
by any chance of a dancing 
anywhere that there should be 
such a devil’s hurry, and us in 
the middle of our sleep?” But 
Jib-boom was not for argument 
or explanation, and aimed a 
blow at him that threw him 
up against the windlass. 
“When you're there anyway,” 
said he, “just up with her 
anchor, and then you'll maybe 
waken.” The smugglers, used 
to sudden alarms, wrought fast 


and hard; a south-west wind 
blowing briskly into the bay 
made their quittance easy; 
Dark John was still without 
a word of explanation when 
the Happy Return was sailing, 
froth at her bows and her 
sticks all creaking, along the 
island’s edge, making for Ben- 
becula. He was the only one 
on the ship beyond her skipper 
who knew they carried an un- 
willing passenger. 

“Faith! you have not lost 
much time about it, whatever,” 
said he at the first chance he 
got of a word. 

Jib-boom was in a sweat. 
He stood under the lantern, 
mopping his face and glowering 
at the deck, like a man in some 
confusion of mind, though the 
navigation of his ship might 
have been expected more pro- 
perly to engage him. 

“This is the bonny business!” 
said he. “I took in hand with 
the pock- marked fellow up 
yonder in Creggans to carry 
your passenger, but little was it 
in my mind that this would be 
the sort of person I have here.” 

“Well, she came quiet enough 
with me, I’ll warrant you,” said 
John; “and so far as I could 
hear, she did not make much 
objection with yourself.” 
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“And that’s the cursed 
thing!” cried the skipper. “If 
she had made an uproar I 
could have managed to get 
up a spirit in myself; but there 
she’s bolted in my cabin, the 
better of me with her eye and 
with her answer, and no more 
in fear of me than I’m in fear 
of yourself, John Dark. ‘Haste 
ye with my letters, good man!’ 
said she when she got down 
and saw me standing, some- 
thing like an idiot I can tell 
you, for the sight of her there 
gave me the first true notion of 
what a business I had taken in 
hand with.—‘ Haste ye with the 
letters, good man!’ said she, 
I’m thinking just a bit dubi- 
ous for the first time herself. 
‘They’re not exactly what you 
would call here,’ said I to her, 
and little in the humour, I 
assure you. ‘Then,’ said she, 


making to leave, ‘I’m made a 


fool of. I might have known 
better than to put my trust in 
the words of an old rascal.’” 
“Och! now the creature!” 
said Dark John, and felt for 
the solace of his pocket. 
_ “*They’re not here the let- 
ters, said I; ‘but I’m told 
they’re yonder in Benbecula, 
and my orders were to bring 
you there and get them.’ 
‘Whose orders?’ said she, like 
the shutting of a knife. ‘Just 
so!’ I thought at that; ‘get 
you on your high horse, mis- 
tress, and I’ll be in better key 
to follow you.’ ‘The Sergeant’s 
orders,’ said I. ‘It’s his great 
desire to have a word with you 
up yonder in a place they call 
the Creggans.’ ‘I know it very 
well,’ said she; ‘the place and 
the man I have no desire my- 
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self to see, and I demand that 
I’m set ashore this instant.’ 
I'll never deny that at that I 
swithered, for she was so cool. 
But she did a thing that made 
me keep my promise to the 
Sergeant; she looked about 
and saw a knife that was on 
a shelf, and thinking I did not 
see her, whipt it under her 
plaid, with her face getting red. 
Thinks I, ‘My lady, you are 
able to look after yourself!’ 
and with that I steps back and 
locks the door on her. It’s the 
first time ever there was a key 
turned in my command, and 
I'll warrant it’s the last. She 
never gave a cry, and I’m 
not in the humour at all, at 
all!” 

He turned round at a sound 
of flapping canvas, and damned 
his men for slack cloth. 

“There’s a gale behind us 
there,” said he to the old man; 
“but Dll take the whole of it 
in my sails if I was blown over 
Benmore, for I’m anxious to 
get quit of my share of this 
affair that never came an 
honest smuggler’s way before. 
Give me the Barra stuff, if it 
was gulping in the scuppers 
and all the country chasing 
me. I could make something 
of it; but here was I in my 
dreams so easy on’t, and you 
drag me from my blanket to 
deal with a woman.” 

“They’re the devil’s own, I'll 
not deny it, little hero,” said 
Dark John. “It’s myself am 
as keen to be out of it as you, 
And we have had but the start 
of it. O king! amn’t I glad 
I’m not the Sergeant, that has 
got to come round her with the 
coaxing ?” 
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“Coaxing may come round 
her; but her like was never 
come round by anything like 
command,” said Jib-boom, and 
went to the companion and 
bent his head to listen. There 
was never a sound from below. 
“She beats me clean!” said he. 
“Tf it wasn’t for yon knife in 
the nook of her plaid, I would 
see you to the Worst Place be- 
fore I would draw a bolt on 
her. I’m not the least bit in 
the key for such kidnapping, 
and what in the world’s the 
meaning of it?” 

Dark John took a chew of 
dulse. “There, good man!” 
said he, “ you beat me, but I’m 
thinking it’s all in the way of 
Corodale’s courting.” 

“Qh, courting!” said Jib- 
boom. “Oh, now, if it was 
but the courting, it’s a ploy 
that takes my fancy, and 
faith! when I think on it, 
there’s no wonder Herself is 
so cool about it. But I wish 
you had made it up between 
you all to do the thing in 
better weather.” 

The sloop went through the 
dark like a drunk man stum- 
bling; waves came over her 
bows and splashed in the sea- 
men’s faces, and wore like 
burns along the deck, for Jib- 
boom was taking out of her all 
the north he could. Rain be- 
gan, and heavily, though it 
would be hard to guess what 
was rain and what the spray. 
The ship was full of noises, 
as if she was tormented. In 
every spar she strained; the 
shrouds were humming, points 
tap-tap-tapped on the canvas, 
and the leeches tugged for free- 
dom till the sheets were creak- 


ing. In her hold, in her cabin, 


strange hammerings ; about her 
the hissing wash of the sea, and 
it on fire. Dark John’s terror 
of the deep made him sick; he 
hung on a cleat with both 
hands, that never let go, ex- 
cept in a pause of the vessel’s 
staggering, to make the sign 
of the cross. The work of the 
ship went on about him, bust- 
ling; the cries at shifting of 
the tacks, the scamper of the 
men, barefooted,—he was dead 
to all, and only conscious of 
the unstable, awful plank that 
heaved below him. Some of 
the men came up in a while 
and saw his horror in the light 
of the lantern, his face like 
skim-milk cheese, and his eyes 
bulging—even his seaweed for- 
gotten, with its magic power 
gone. At first they were in 
the vein to mock him, but he 
was beyond a sense of it, and 
gibbered his Gaelic prayers— 
not the prayers of Stella Maris 
that come to Christians in 
their tribulation, but ancient 
heathen supplications long for- 
got in Uist, cried in the dark 
and in the tempest by brutes 
before the light came. 

“Mary keep us! listen to 
yon! It will sink the sloop 
on us!” cried Maclean, and in 
a righteous fury shook Dark 
John till he lost his hold on the 
cleat and slid shapeless to the 
deck in a sort of stupor, where 
they left him. He lay some 
hours moaning under a tar- 
paulin that Jib-boom threw 
over him. When the wind 
abated, and he ventured to 
look up, the beginning of the 
day was over Eaval Mount in 
the east, and the sloop was 
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going close to the shore of 
Aird. He sat up and looked 
about him with fishy eyes. 
She was soaked with sea, and 
every stitch of her dripping, and 
still the rain, in a cold, foggy 
drizzle, made Isle Benbecula 
like a swamp, wherein cattle 
waded and the inn of Creg- 
gans seemed to stand like a 
foundered vessel, with the 
water washing at its win- 
dows. 

They anchored near the 
shore; gladly the old man got 
on his feet and drank with a 
glutton’s eyes the view of the 
waving grasses, the flat, dark, 
steadfast sands. ‘In the mortal 
world,” said he, “I never set 
eyes on a nobler prospect. Oh, 
righ! what a night! what a 
night! the like I have not 
passed since I touched the 
hand of death himself on 
Michaelmas.” 

“No more than a puff, I 
assure you,” said Jib-boom; 
“that’s what the weakest of 
us would be calling it in Skye, 
where north-west gales are be- 
gotten. The worst of it’s to 
come for me, with this one 
here to be dragged ashore: I 
would sooner land a cargo of 
the cordial under the nose of 
Geordie’s gentlemen, and every 
man a cutlass.” 

He had a tarred and blis- 
tered and unwieldy boat on 
chocks: he ordered her out 
and went below, dragging Dark 
John with him for company, 
“for I can stand their tongues,” 
said he, “but I cannot stand 
their weeping.” 


He was far from understand- - 


ing his unwilling passenger to 
think of her in tears. If Anna 
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had them, they were not for 
him to see. She had sat 
through the night in the noisy 
inwards of the sloop, racking 
her brain for some purpose in 
the outrage. That she should 
have an enemy in all the 
Outer Isles—Father Ludo- 
vick’s sister! She felt at times 
it must be a dream, and tried 
in vain to wake herself: it was 
the climax of her nightmare, 
when, with the cabin still in 
the light of the lamp that had 
been left with her, she heard a 
dubious step on the companion 
and the door unlocked. Up 
she sprang with a gasp, and 
stood with her hand in the 
nook of her plaid where the 
knife was. Jib-boom saw the 
act and rued his office. “On 


the soul of me!” he thought, 

“T wish you were ugly.” He 

took off his seaman’s hat. 
“Carrying stuff for jollity, 


and for the old, and for the 
cold’s my trade, and I have 
the name of taking a dram 
upon occasion; but that’s, I'll 
take my oath on steel, the 
worst of me.” 

“You shall suffer for this 
night’s work,” cried Anna in 
English, breaking in upon his 
speech, “I have no _ idea 
what your purpose is; but you 
shall certainly not escape un- 
punished.” 

He scratched his head and 
looked foolish, and, still with 
what he meant for deference, 
“T have not much of the 
Beurla,” said he, “and I’m 
sure you have the most beau- 
tiful Gaelic.” 

“And I keep it for my 
friends, and honest folk,” she 
answered, still in English; 
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“the other tongue is good 
enough for such a vile trans- 
action as this you are engaged 
in.” 

“T would not say but what 
you are quite right,” said Jib- 
boom, quite hearty, and laughed 
at her readiness. ‘There was 
never a lady on my boat be- 
fore—my grief to say it! and 
I'll not be sure of the manners 
for the occasion ; but if I could 
be offering a glass of Barra 
for morning before you go 
ashore——”’ 

“ Ashore!” said Anna, trying 
hard to compose herself. 
“ Where?” 

“ Benbecula !”’ said Jib-boom. 
“Tt was all my _ contract 
bargained for that I should 
bring you here, and here you 
are, and if you will go back, 
myself will take you and put 
you into Boisdale Bay by 
dinner-time, not a hair the 
worse for it.” 

She looked about the cabin 
where she had passed the night 
and shuddered. “Not for all 
the world,” she said. ‘Give me 
the shore ; there’s not a creature 
on the Long Isle would lay a 
hand on me.” 

She pushed past him, seeing 
he was no longer her jailer, 
and gave a little startled cry, 
with her heart at her mouth, 
when she stumbled on a figure 
crouching on the companion. 
She looked down and saw 
Dark John like a toad: his 
eyes shut up to slits, his jaws 
industrious, gave him a look 
more of repugnance than of 
blame. She stood upon the 
deck. Benbecula sure enough! 
—inhospitable, foreign, bleak, 
no place for the fluttering dove 


storm-driven from its home. 
The men on deck were astounded 
at the visitation: it was the 
first knowledge they had of a 
woman on board. 

“Ts it Boisdale, then, or 
here?” the skipper asked her 
again before she went ashore. 
“Last night I was the skipper, 
with the Serjeant here my 
master; now I’m Dan Mac- 
Neil.” 

“Ashore,” she answered 
quickly, never looking at him 
nor at the men that gathered 
round. 

He handed her into the boat, 
and took the oars himself; 
Dark John made to follow, 
but was thrust back by an 
oar. ‘You stay where you 
are, good man!” the skipper 
told him; “it is better for 
your health than the fog on 
Creggans.” The old man cried 
and pleaded—wept, indeed— 
npon the bulwark, for this was 
to spoil all his plans in the 
interests of Col; but Jib-boom 
never heeded, rowed ashore, 
and landed Anna in a creek 
some hundreds of yards from 
Creggan’s Inn. There was no 
word passed between them till 
she stood on the sand and 
hesitated what she was next 
to do. 

“Tell me this,” said he, “and 
tell me no more. Are you 
here with your will or not?” 

He had his answer only in 
the look she gave him. 

“Then if you'll not come 
back,” said he, “for the love 
of God keep clear of the inn 
and strike across for Gramis- 
dale.” 

She ran across the sand. 
He watched her for a little, 
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and then rowed quickly back 
to the sloop. Her sails were 
down; he ordered them aloft 
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again. “I’m not in the key,” 
said he, “for argument with 
yon fellow.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A PRISONER. 


Anna ran to where the sand 
met the tufts of short salt 
grass, her spirit broken, and 
her limbs trembling under her, 
now that she was free. She 
was heedless at first where she 
went, so long as she put 
distance between her and that 
dreadful vessel; and the first 
thing that brought her to her 
senses and made her think she 
was not out of danger yet 
was the crowing of a cock in 
Creggans. She was so close 
to the place she could have 
hailed it. She had thought 
herself safe anywhere on land ; 
but she had only to look at 
this place—forlorn, ugly, aloof 
from all the world, and silted 
to the eyes with sand—to think 
it dangerous, even if she had 
not unpleasant recollections of 
it and the warning of Jib-boom. 
It seemed the venue for wicked 
deeds, banished by itself from 
every neighbour, glooming 
under rotten ranach eaves, 
with curlews piping over it. 
A mile beyond it she could 
see the open ford with not a 
single figure on it (for the hour 
was early still), and in Creagory 
of Uist the smoke of morning 
fires was rising through the 
rain. 

The day was fully come, but 
not a clear white summer light, 
rather a wandered dusk, and a 
cold air that chilled to the 
marrow. In such a mitigate 
light, and at such an early 


hour, she hoped she might steal 
past the inn without observa- 
tion, and so escape the need for 
a circuit that would bring her 
in among the impassable lochs 
that lay in that case between 
her and Gramisdale. She 
crept with caution past the 
outhouses of the inn, saw with 
satisfaction that there was as 
yet no smoke from its chim- 
neys, and ran on again on the 
sand of the road leading to it, 
without courage to look behind 
her at its door and windows. 
She felt she had not far to go 
for safety, when something 
wakened all her apprehension. 

The sand was wet with rain— 
it might have been the shore 
she moved on, so soaked it was ; 
and there, plainly running from 
her very feet, was the print of 
some one else’s walking! A 
man had passed in the same 
direction as she now followed : 
it must have been but lately, 
for the hollows of his steps 
were dry. In Creggans Inn, 
then, some one was assuredly 
afoot, no matter how early was 
the hour. 

Her eyes followed the track 
away ahead of her: there was a 
feeling in her mind that if by 
some magic she could see far 
enough,—and it need not be 
very far either,—there would 
be the landlord of that dreadful 
house at the end of the foot- 
prints and waiting for her—a 
notion that had hardly formed 
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itself in her mind till with a 
stifled little cry she saw a 
figure dimly in the distance. 
It was too far off to be certain 
whether it was man or beast; 
but Anna, terrified to think 
her enemy was already on her, 
turned without a moment’s 
hesitation and ran back, con- 
vinced at last that her surest 
safety lay among the men of 
the smuggler’s sloop. As she 
saw the inn and its door and 
windows now, it showed no 
sign of life, but the door was 
standing open! She had a fear 
that her very breathing would 
betray her: the house in its 
silence seemed the abode of evil, 
of things inhuman ; its windows 
looked at her, dark and peer- 
ing and intent. She was re- 


lieved to get out of sight of 
them round the gable-end, but 
how deep was her dismay to 


discover that the sloop was 
one ! 

It slanted a long way from 
the land, as if it hurriedly fied, 
itself, from an outrage,—too far 
away already to hope for any 
help from it. 

For the first time since she 
had been deceived and put on 
board the vessel, Anna wept. 
The Happy Return, that had 
been hateful to her a quarter of 
an hour ago, was now become, 
in the memory of her skipper’s 
words, her last friend departed, 
and she was left alone to 
dangers the nature of which 
she could not guess. Where to 
could she fly now, with the 
open sea, the long flat sands 
where concealment was im- 
possible, before her, and behind, 
this sinister inn and the person 
who was coming along the road 
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that was her only way to 
safety ? 

A touch on her shoulder 
almost made her faint; she 
turned to see the Sergeant’s 
wife. 

“Oh, daughter!” cried the 
woman, in a trepidation that 
was plain in every feature, 
“what are you doing here? 
You could not be in a worse 
part of Isle Benbecula. Come 
back ! come back! come back!” 
She caught Anna by the arm 
and drew her to the door of 
the outhouse, so much anxiety 
in her manner that Anna could 
not have a doubt her intention 
was a kind one. 

“For Mary’s love! my dear, 
you must hide yourself* this 
moment: my man is coming 
on the road there, and once 
he sets an eye on you, I tell 
you that you’re lost.” She 
had the morning untidiness of 
the slattern born, her hair in 
wisps about her haffits, her 
buttons out of their places, 
and her feet unshod. Anna, 
looking at her, someway lost 
her fear, and put up her hand 
to draw the woman’s clothes 
together at the neck, as if it 
was a child. The Sergeant’s 
wife dashed down the hand 
impatient, and panted new 
alarms, even weeping in the 
stress of her agitation. 

“What does he want with 
me, your man?” asked Anna, 
still with a feeling that wher- 
ever there was another woman, 
and she the innkeeper’s wife, 
there could be no great danger. 

“Whatever he wants he'll 
get it, if it was your very life. 
Come in, come in, and I will 
hide you.” 
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“Tn the house?” asked Anna, 
dubious, for now they were 
almost through the byre, and 
the woman led her to a door 
that gave entrance to the back 
of the house itself. 

“Tt must be that or nothing. 
Look at the sand.” She pointed 
through the byre-door behind 
them to the flat grey plain, that 
a glance could show every ob- 
ject on for miles. ‘And look 
at this.” She showed the byre 
had no place that could hide 
so little as a bird, for half the 
roof was off it, and the morn- 
ing light was in every cranny. 
“He has been, my man, for 
grass; the byre is the first 
place he will come to with it, 
and I must hide you up the 
stair. O God! I hear him 
coming !” 

They dashed into the house 
and up the stair. “If he makes 
for the byre first, you will hear 


him, and I will cough, that you 
may come down the stair and 
out at the front and on your 
way.” She had but time to 
say this before she drew the 
door softly after her and went 


down the stair. Anna was left 
alone. She had a heart thun- 
dering as she sank in a chair 
and looked about her at the 
chamber where she had spent 
such hours of misery and of 
wakefulness on the night before 
her uncle’s funeral. Had it 
been some deep presentiment 
that had seized her then, that 
this was yet to be the place of 
danger for her? Sometimes 
she thought that this was still 
a part of the first experience 
there, and that all the months 
that lay between were only a 
dream. There from the win- 
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dow, soiled more foul than ever 
by the sea-birds, was the same 
long ford, her place of terror 
and romance, but vacant in the 
drizzling rain; the sand, the 
sand everywhere else around 
her, and far away in another 
clime, North Uist a dirty dun 
in the sallow morning light, 
the mount of Eaval just a 
phantom in the mist. She 
pressed her hands on her heart 
to keep it still, and listened. 

What hope she had of a flight 
from the front departed when 
she heard a footstep come in 
at the door. 

The innkeeper threw his creel 
of grass on the kitchen floor 
and bawled on his wife for 
ale. She put it before him 
trembling, though she did her 
best to master it. He dragged 
the grass through the kitchen, 
threw it in the byre, and looked 
about him and over the empty 
sand and out to sea. The 
Happy Return was plain to 
view, yet he saw her with no 
surprise, but gave a muttered 
oath, and came hurriedly back 
to the kitchen. At a draught 
he emptied the can and ordered 
more, though plainly it was not 
the first he had had that morn- 
ing. His wife, in tremors, gave 
him it; he stood with his back 
to the fire and his eye on 
the stair. Once or twice he 
chuckled, but a sullen look of 
drunken anger was his general 
aspect. The woman, nervous, 
thinking of her fugitive, went 
about her usual morning offices 
in a bustle, sweeping the sand 
from the hearthstone, stirring 
it into a cloud in the room 
by flicking a sloven’s rag over 
stools and chairs. 
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“You’re damned particular 
this morning,” said he in Eng- 
lish that she did not under- 
stand, though she surmised the 
meaning, and tried to make 
her industry no more zealous 
than on ordinary occasions. 
His words were plainly not 
meant for her only, and Anna 
up the stair could hear them. 
She felt that she was lost! 

It was the cat and the mouse. 
“T wonder what I'll do next,” 
he said, this time in the Gaelic. 

“There’s the cow to feed,” 
his foolish woman ventured. 
Anna above could not but 
wonder at such simplicity, for 
the man’s voice plainly made it 
clear that he suspected. 

“Feed the cow!” he cried, 
and laughed most villainously. 
“A fine occupation for a gentle- 
man that has sailed the oceans 
and has killed his men abroad 
like fish. You must think of 
something else, my love.” 

Even her poor intelligence 
told her now that there was 
something cunning in his 
manner. She answered him 
nothing, and he laughed at 
her again, a most ugly brute, 
his face pitted as if some one 
in hobnails had trampled it. 
He turned from the scrutiny 
of her to glance at the stair; 
she was almost certain now 
that he knew; Anna had no 
doubt of it. 

“T thought I saw some one 
yonder,” said he at last. 

“What!” said his wife, as 
grey in the face as a rag. 

“What! what!” he mocked 
her. “I THOUGHT I SAW SOME 
ONE!” he roared in a fury at 
her evasion, and threw the 
empty vessel at her. She was 


used to that, and crouched in 
time to evade it, declaring that 
she had seen nobody. 

“You saw nobody !” he cried, 
and caught at her by the arm. 
“Come here! come here!” He 
dragged her to the doors, both 
back and front, and pointed to 
the marks of Anna’s footsteps 
on the sand. ‘“ You saw no 
one, daughter of hell! for a 
cursed liar! Where’s the girl?” 
His wife said nothing; Anna 
hurriedly looked at the window 
and tried it, to find its latticed 
space had never been built to 
open. The man’s heavy step 
sounded on the stair. He came 
in with something bestial in his 
eye and mouth, the odour of the 
drunkard round him. His wife 
made an attempt to follow; 
when he turned to shut the 
door behind him, and saw her, 
he put his foot out and thrust 
her down the stair. She fell to 
the bottom with a cry of pain 
that he paid no heed to. 

“Qh, you are a brute!” cried 
Anna, her fear lost in an in- 
dignation at the act. 

“That's my way,” said he, 
drunkenly laughing. “No ar- 
gument, just the one heave 
and be done with it,” and he 
threw himself in a chair with 
his back to the door. Anna 
kept on the other side of a 
table that filled the middle of 
the room. “Just the one 
heave,” said he, with that satis- 
faction a man half-drunken 
has in a phrase that has come 
to him without consideration, 
as folk are said to find the 
happiest parts of poetry. “Just 
the heave!” he spoke in Eng- 
lish, with an accent that was 
gathered from many breeds of 
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them that speak English. He 
looked with a bullock’s va- 
cant eye, insane, at least with 
nothing to be read in it,—a 
wandering eye that settled on 
no one thing for a second. He 
made an effort, and seemed to 
catch the loose ends of his 
reason again, for in a bit his 
vision cleared and fixed itself 
on Anna’s face. 

“Just the one heave!” said 
he again, as if he had freshly 
discovered a pregnancy of 
meaning in it. “It’s the only 
way with them. I would make 
her mind her own affairs if I 
had to break her back. Just 
the heave, like yon. Do you 
hear her whining?” He rose 
in a passion with oaths and his 
hand on the door, and then it 
seemed that his mind came 
back to Anna. He sat down 
again. The sobbing of the 
woman below filled the house. 

“You cannot say I brought 
you here, anyway,” he said, 
pulling himself together again. 
“Tm out at my work and I 
come in, and here you are 
in my house and my wife 
hiding you. Now that you 
are here * 

“You know very well that 
I did not come here by my 
own will,” interrupted Anna. 
“What is this about letters for 
me?” 

He seemed to wonder for a 
moment, and then he laughed. 

“Letters! From Corodale 
the stuck priest! It was not 
a bad plan, not a bad plan 
that, though it was not my 
own idea. You came here for 
letters; it’s a pity you have 
made so long a journey for no 
end, because there’s devil the 
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letter I ken of, unless your own 
friend Col may have it.” 

“Very well,” said Anna; “I 
must go; let me pass,” and to 
try him, she took a step to- 
wards the door. 

“No hurry,” said he, rising 
with a laugh, almost as if he 
were quite sobered at the idea 
of her escaping, and put out a 
hand to keep her back. “Sit 
down and talk. Now that 
you're here and there’s some- 
thing of a hurry, you know 
what I want.” 

“T have not the least idea,” 
she replied. 

“Qh, you can easily be guess- 
ing,” said he with a leer; “it 
might be yourself, but it’s not. 
Where’s the money ?” 

“The money!” she repeated, 
sure that now he was mad 
indeed. 

“The Loch Arkaig money, 
the ulaidh ; you know very well 
what I’m meaning. Your uncle 
left it to you, your brother 
brags it'll never be handled, 
and I’m loth to let the mercies 
go to waste. If——” 

“T know nothing about it,” 
cried Anna, astounded that 
she should not sooner have 
divined the reason for this 
outrage on her liberty in a 
country where she had not a 
single enemy. ‘I know nothing 
about it.” 

“Not yet,” said the Sergeant, 
“not yet perhaps, except the 
place where they hid it, and 
that’s as much as I want to 
ken myself. The time is up at 
Michaelmas—twenty thousand 
sassenach! By God! to leave 
it so long wasa madness. And 
his reverence says it’s cursed, 
and you'll never touch it! 
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Well, ’'m not so dirty par- 
ticular,—I'll touch it. Come 
now ! you will tell me where to 
look for it. You know.” 

“T can tell nothing,” said 
Anna, and shut her lips in a 
way there was no mistaking. 

“Let me get my hand on 
the stuff, and Pll put you back 
on the shore of Boisdale.” His 
eye had grown quite clear and 
steady; he was almost sober 
with the thought that his 
purpose was about to be 
accomplished. 

“T can tell nothing,” Anna 
said again with firmness. 


“But you know?” he cried, 


alarmed tremendously to think 
that after all perhaps she was 
as much in ignorance as him- 
self of where the fifty -year 
fortune lay. 

She did not answer for a 
little till she heard the sob 
of the woman down below. 
It might have frightened 
another, her it only angered. 
“IT know; of course I know!” 
said she quickly, as if to punish 
him. “I’m the only one who 
does know, but I shall certainly 
never tell.” 

He laughed at that, relieved. 
“It’s not the first time I had 
the secret under my roof,” said 
he; “it went out the way it 
came in last time, but this 
time there'll be a difference. 
You'll never set foot across 
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this door alive until you tell 
me.” 

“Then Dll go over it dead!” 
said Anna, without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘I would not tell 
if you tortured me.’ 

He had drawn his chair up 
close to the table, on the other 
side of which she stood with 
her hand on it, looking down at 
him ; he suddenly grasped her 
by the wrist. She struggled, 
but he freed her only far 
enough to get her fingers, 
and he crushed them till she 
nearly swooned with the pain, 
bending on her at the time 
a look that was half menace 
and half vanity of his own 
strength. She bit her under 
lip in agony, and the perspira- 
tion came upon her brow, 
but she did not utter word or 
cry. 
“Tell me!” he said with an 
oath, and pressed harder. She 
gave a little catch at the throat, 
as if she tried to keep her 
tongue from being traitor. 
“No, no, no!” she cried, “not 
if you kill me!” 

“We'll see about that,” he 
said, releasing her. ‘Look at 
me; I have killed men.” 

Anna was comforted some- 
what for the thought of the 
knife in the nook of her plaid. 

“T have killed men. It has 
not troubled me more than if 


they had been rabbits.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE PRICE OF FREEDOM. 


For a while he stared at her, 
to put her out of countenance, 


of his power. 


She met his on other folk’s fears. 


glowering with a steadfast eye, 
convinced that, like every bully, 
or give her a frightened notion he was one whose passions fed 
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girl she looked in the morning 
light ; but so trim in her gar- 
ments, so dainty in the dressing 
of her hair, for all her night’s 
adventures, that through his 
clouded senses and the vulgar 
greed that made him seek to 
terrify her, he felt at times the 
influence of a charm. 

' “There’s one thing sure at 
any rate,” said he to her, 
“you're uncommon dour for 
all that’s of you. Well, so am 
I! and there’s a pair of us. 
Ask the wife. It may be that 
youre thinking your friends 
will not be long of finding you 
in Creggans Inn: let me tell 
you that I laid my plans to 
send them looking for you in 
another place, and that’s at 
the bottom of Boisdale Bay. 
They'll never dream of coming 
here for you. Or you may be 


thinking that I'll tire of keep- 


ing youa prisoner. Not a bit 
of me! so long as there’s a 
handful of meal in the girnel: 
we have seldom company, and 
when it comes the way I’m loth 
to part with it, I’m telling you, 
and there was never a fellow 
fonder of the ladies. In my 
time—in my time! Devil a 
foot on the sand there for 
weeks on end except Jib-boom’s 
—adog! I'll make him sweat 
for it, that did his best to let 
you slip from me in spite of 
what he promised.” 

She never answered. She 
looked at him either with a 
contempt that would have 
maddened him if he had any 
conceit of himself to understand 
it, or more often had her gaze 
on the cheerless prospect that 
was visible from the window— 
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the rain streaming on the lattice 
lozens in blobs as if it had been 
oil; the desolate grey sand with 
birds, that were to be envied 
for their freedom, blown about 
upon it as they fed in a wind 
that swelled till it lashed the 
shore with breakers. A mist 
shut off the shore, the ford, the 
isle of Uist, from her: if 
Creggans Inn was out of the 
world and forgotten at any 
time, ’twas now assuredly more 
than ever. 

When she let her eyes stray 
to the window he imagined he 
knew her thoughts, and that it 
was from that direction she 
hoped for her relief. “Take my 
word for it,” he told her, “I 
have not seen a soul from that 
airt for a month. I could not 
get custom in this infernal 
place if I ran ale free from 
the spigot: I’m owing that to 
the priests that have given my 
inn a bad name, and your 
brother, by all accounts, as bad 
as anybody.” 

But it was not of her own 
distress she thought at all; it 
was on the vacant home in 
Boisdale, and her brother Ludo- 
vick distracted at her absence. 
She blamed herself most bitterly 
for coming away last night 
without leaving any hint be- 
hind of what had taken her. 
If it was true that something 
had been done to make them 
think that she was drowned, 
his condition at this moment 
would be terrible. At the very 
thought of it she felt like cry- 
ing out her secret and securing 
her liberty, so that she might 
fly to him ; but she was not yet 
subdued. 
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By-and-by she was left by 


her tormentor, who carefully 
locked the door and took the 
key with him. For more than 
an hour his voice came roaring 
up the stair in the foulest con- 
demnation of his wife, whose 
fall, it seemed, had sorely 
bruised her. If Anna had the 
faintest hope of intercession 
from that quarter, she soon 
abandoned it; for it seemed 
indeed as if the wife had 
greater cause for terror than 
herself. 

A dungeon could not well 
have been more cruel than this 
narrow, mildewed, dusty cham- 
ber under the bracken eaves; 
a dungeon could not have been 
more secure, of that she lost no 
time in making certain, and yet 
to make it all the safer her 
jailer never set a foot outside 
his kitchen-door. Once or 
twice his wife went out for 
peats or water, once in 
mournful cadence to cry upon 
her cow, that must have 
fed sparsely on that sandy 
plain. Anna wondered that 
there was never a glance up 
at the prison windows, until 
it struck her that the man 
could see his wife from the 
open kitchen-door, and that 
she dare not show her interest. 

It seemed as if the place was 
in a perpetual dusk or dawn, so 
little did the passage of the 
day affect the light of it. 
No sun came through the mist, 
the rain was unceasing. Anna 
had no watch; she could not 
tell the hours. Her idleness was 
an agony to her; for very re- 
lief to her feelings she could 
have beat on the doors and 
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cried aloud, but she knew that 
this would be useless, and the 
discovery of a half - knitted 
stocking with the wires in it 
provided a blessed relief, for it 
gave her an occupation. The 
sight of her thus engaged gave 
the man his first apprehension 
that, after all, perhaps she was 
not to be conquered. He had 
come up with food for her—at 
least he did not mean that she 
should perish of starvation. 

Twice he returned, to find her 
spirit still unbroken. At the 
last, exasperated by indifference, 
he made to seize her; a cry 
broke from her, and she almost 
showed the knife, but his wife 
ran up the stair and drew on 
herself his anger. And so the 
day passed. The gloaming 
came, the room grew darker, 
night fell sudden and _ thick. 
Anna heard the woman rake 
the peats of the kitchen-fire 
and hum the smooring-hymn of 
the islands, that her man broke 
in upon with unbelieving blas- 
phemy. 

It was a night of storm. 
Gusts shook the inn, as if it 
would be levelled with the 
sand ; in the cabin of the sloop 
itself she had not a greater 
feeling of insecurity. Over the 
island rang the shock of sea; 
the rain in spurts, as if it had 
been spindrift, thrashed upon 
the window. When sea-birds 
passed it was with mournful 
cries, as if they had _ been 
children pained; the odd 
humanity of their voices added 
to the girl’s distress. She was 
to spend the night a prisoner, 
then, without the trivial solace 
even of a light, and she dreaded 
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what might happen if she fell 
asleep. There was a great bed- 
stead in the room: with a 
miracle of labour she dragged 
it across the door, and lay 
for long fighting against the 
drowsiness that was natural, 
seeing the previous night had 
brought no slumber, and at 
last she fell asleep. 

A sound of breaking glass 
wakened her, and the dash of 
rain in her face. Through the 
broken window the wind drove 
in, possessing the chamber. 

What had happened? Sit- 
ting on the bed, breathless, she 
listened; but only the fury of the 
storm was audible. All that 
was plain to her straining 
senses was that some one had 
thrown something at the 
window, and that it had 
fallen into the room. A sudden 
idea sent her quickly to her 
knees, and feeling about the 
floor till she came on a key. 
Manifestly the woman at last 
had come to her assistance. 
The key would not have been 
thrown in at the window unless 
there was a chance of her using 
it with a prospect of success, 
nor (she thought) could the 
woman have possessed herself 
of it if her husband were alert. 
And yet for a long while Anna 
was irresolute, dreadful that it 
might, after all, be some device 
of the innkeeper. At last she 
gathered her courage and un- 
locked the door. 

The storm drowned every 
sound except a _ stertorous 
breathing in the kitchen, 
where, to her dismay, was still 
a light. A score of strange 
surmises, fears, and plans 





alternative, held her for a 
while on the landing; but she 
reflected nothing was to lose 
by an endeavour at escape, 
and so she crept cautiously 
down the stair. At its foot, 
she knew, she must decide 
whether her safer way lay 
through the kitchen or the 
byre. 

When she got to the foot 
she could see more than half 
the kitchen, and her eyes were 
held there, fascinated for a 
little at the sight of the Ser- 
geant sitting by the fire on a 
chair, his feet on a stool and 
his face towards her. A crusie 
that hung on a joist lighted 
every way of escape for her; 
but the man was plainly asleep, 
his chin on his breast, his red 
hair with a bald patch con- 
ferring upon him an aspect 
curiously grotesque, an aspect 
elderly and innocent. Beyond 
him was a bed recessed in the 
wall, and his wife with a face 
of the greatest apprehension 
lay in it, signing to Anna that 
her flight must be by the byre- 
door. 

The girl pushed open the 
door and drew it after her. 
She stood in the dark for a 
little, listehing to the land- 
lord’s stertor; the byre was 
warm and odorous milkily ; 
on the sheltered side of the 
house it had an air of peace 
and safety. She felt her way 
to the other door that lay be- 
tween her and liberty ; her 
hand was on the bar, when 
she stumbled against the foot 
of a ladder, that fell with a 
crash that shook her with 
terror. A wild fluttering of 
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wings filled the byre, and the 
alarm of fowls that had been 
disturbed in their roosting. 
She plucked the door open 
and dashed into the night. 

The innkeeper woke at the 
sound of his noisy poultry, 
divined the cause, and quickly 
made for the byre. The crusie 
light showed him the outer 
door was open: with an oath 
he ran back through the 
kitchen and out into the dark- 
ness before his house. He 
caught the fugitive as ‘she 
came round the gable. 

“A droll time to be leaving 
an inn!” said he; “but it’s 
not the first time I’ve had a 
customer go in the dark and 
forget to pay the lawing.” 
He drew her into the house, 
and seated her in the chair 
he had been sleeping in. “This 
is your work, is it?” he said 
to his wife, malignant. She 
shrank in her recess like an 
animal in its form, speechless 
and in terror of his anger, for 
still in Anna’s hand was the 
key, for evidence of what the 
manner of her escape from her 
cell had been. 

Luckily sleep had sobered 
him, and had even put him in 
a humour to enjoy the chagrin 
of his prisoner’s face and the 
mortal terror of his wife: he 
burst out laughing. 

“Three o'clock in the morn- 
ing,” said he, in the tone of a 
genial friend; “it’s the hour 
I was always at my best when 
a crack was going, and I’m not 
a bit vexed to have your com- 
pany. I was ganting my head 
off here, and I suppose I fell 
asleep, and this one here in the 
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bed that’s whining took the 


chance. Just that! just that! 
that’s a thing to deal with 
later. But tuts! to be flying 


like yon in a night like this! 
it was fair ridiculous!” 

He drew himself a horn of 
ale, with something of a new 
assurance in his manner that 
Anna wondered at. He could 
not think her yielding, and yet 
in her heart she was, whenever 
she had a thought of Ludo- 
vick’s lamentation. That alone 
dauntoned her; otherwise, in 
the light, and with the pres- 
ence of the woman, she was 
almost at her ease, assured that 
her jailer would not venture 
on desperate measures, and that 
sooner or later he must let 
her go. 

The reason for his new com- 
placency was soon apparent; 
in his sober mind had come an 
inspiration that would never 
have come to him tipsy, that 
he had all the time in his pos- 
session something to buy her 
secret with. Dark John had 
got her on board the smuggler 
with a tale of letters for her: 
the tale was not without some 
truth at its foundation, for 
letters for her there were, and 
one of them, filched by one 
thief from another, was at that 
moment in his pocket. He 
drew it suddenly out, without 
a word, and held it before 
her. 

Freedom itself could not have 
given her a greater joy than 
she experienced at the sight of 
her own name in Duncan’s 
handwriting: with a little cry 
she stretched to snatch her 


property. 
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“Oh no, stop a bit!” said 
theinnkeeper. ‘You're thrawn, 
but I’m pretty thrawn my- 
self too. There's plenty 
more letters where this one 
came from, and I could easily 
put you in the way of getting 
them—but on the one consider- 
ation.” 

Could she buy anything more 
precious with a single sentence 
—a sentence that left her none 
the poorer? The revelation 
hung on her lips, but it did not 
find expression. 

“No,” she told him firmly; “TI 
cannot tell without the consent 
of my brother.” 

He laughed in her face. “A 
likely thing!” he cried. “And 
who’s to go and ask him for it? 
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I'll warrant it would be a 
ticklish errand. I wouldn’t 
care to be the fellow myself 
would haggle with your brother 
for the twenty thousand pounds, 
and I have not seen the priest 
yet was such a fool as this 
you're thinking Father Ludo- 
vick, to let a fortune slip out of 
the family.” 

“My brother hates the very 
mention of it: I think he would 
believe he could not punish you 
worse than by putting you in 
the way of getting it.” 

“By the Lord! I wisi he 
would try me,” said the inn- 
keeper, and then gave a startled 
cry. Anna jumped to her feet ; 
outside somebody hailed the 
inn. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hymn to the Patriarchs. 


HYMN TO THE PATRIARCHS; OR, ABOUT THE 
PRIMITIVE HUMAN RACE. 


BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


YE sires illustrious of our human race, 

Of you the song of your afflicted sons 

Shall praises ring throughout the ages. You 
To the Eternal Mover of the stars 

Were dearer far, and born into the world 
"Neath balmier skies, and to a happier doom, 
Than we. It was not love divine, nor Heaven’s 
Just laws, that laid on miserable man 
Sufferings incurable; so that, born to grief, 
Death and the darkness of the tomb to him 
Should seem more sweet than the sun’s golden light: 
And if it be, as runs the old-world tale, 

That your primeval lapse subjected man 

To the dire thraldom of disease and woe, 

Yet *twas your sons’ more flagrant wickedness, 
Their unrest, and mad follies, that provoked 
The anger of the offended gods, and arm’d 
Boon Nature’s hand against them,—the kind hand, 
Contemned and slighted,—of their genial nurse ; 
Whence ever feebler grew the flame of life, 
And on the fruit of the maternal womb 

There fell a curse, and Erebus with all 

Its terrors and its gloom emerged on earth. 


Thou, of the human family the sire 
And guide primeval, wert the first to see 
The sun, the circling spheres’ empurpled glow, 
The new-begotten offspring of the plains, 
To catch the whispers of the breeze, that blew 
Across the virgin meadows, when with roar 
Unheard the headlong Alpine torrents smote 
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The rocks and unfrequented valleys, when 
Peace, by none noted, reign’d o’er what in time 
Became the pleasant seats of nations famed 

In story, and of cities dinn’d with noise ; 

When lone and silently the kindly rays 

Of Phoebus and the golden moon climb’d up 
The sloping hills, unfurrowed by the plough. 
Oh then! how blest the yet unpeopled earth, 
That nothing knew of sin, or grief, or care! 
And oh! what anguish, what a train immense 
Of bitterest trials, have the ruthless Fates 
Begot, oh hapless father, for thy sons! 

Behold! A madness preternatural, 

That made a brother’s murderous hand imbrue 
The thirsty earth with blood, and death unfold 
His loathsome pinions to heaven’s blesséd air. 
Trembling the fratricide roams to and fro, 
Fleeing in terror shadows deep and lone, 

And threats of stifled anger in the winds, 

That rustle through the foliage of the woods. 
He was the first to set up sheltering roofs, 

A home and harbourage for wasting cares ; 
Anon, blind mortals, cowering in the pangs 

Of mere despair, a common safety sought 

In dwellings link’d together, whence it was 
That helpless hands shrank from the curvéd plough, 
And the field-labourer’s sweat was counted shame; 
Luxurious vice all round engendered sloth ; 

The sluggish limbs of native strength were reft, 
Souls grew enfeebled, indolent, and base, 

And, prone to fear, the warlike spirit dead, 
Mankind to slavery stoop’d, of ills the worst. 


Thee too I hail, who from the baleful air, 
And from wide ocean’s waves, that thundering beat 
Against the cloud-capp’d mountain-peaks, didst save 
A race iniquitous; thee, unto whom, 
From the blind wastes of sky, and mountain-tops 
Afloat amid the deep, the snow-white dove 
The emblem brought of a returning hope, 
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When, breaking through the clouds, the sinking sun 
Dyed with the rainbow’s hues the inky rack, 

And they that had been saved returned to earth, 
And dwelt there, fostering all the ills that wait 

On passions unrestrained, and foul desires. 

Upon the regions, unexplored till then, 

Of the avenging ocean hands profane 

They laid, and on new shores beneath new stars 
Impress’d the seal of suffering and of woe! 


Now in my heart I meditate of thee, 
Upright and valiant, and of those that were 
The generous scions of thy loins; and I 
Will tell, how sitting at high noon beneath 
The homely shelter of thy tent, hard by 
The banks of velvet grass that fed thy flocks, 
Thou by celestial pilgrims in disguise 
From heaven wert blest; will tell of thee, oh son 
Of sage Rebecca, how at eventide 
Beside the rustic well, in Haran’s vale,— 

The haunt of shepherds in their hour of ease,— 
Love for rich Laban’s beauteous daughter smote 
Thy heart—unconquerable love—for which 

Thy constant soul did without murmur bear 
Long years of exile, and unceasing toil, 

And the detested yoke of servitude. 


Certes, there was (nor does Aionian song 
Nor legendary lore in this beguile 
The greedy vulgar ear with fable vain) 
A period friendly to the human race, 
When earth was both delectable and dear, 
And in a golden tide the years flowed on. 
"Twas not that purest milk gush’d from the flanks 
Of the maternal rocks in copious stream, 
Or that the shepherds led in sportive mood 
The tiger to the sheepfolds, or the wolves 
To the accustomed springs, but that mankind, 
In ignorance of what their fate might bring, 
And of its trials, lived from sorrow free. 
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The secret laws of Nature and of Heaven, 
The sweet illusions, frauds, the kindly veil, 
To them were all-sufficing, and, content 
With hope, their bark to port bore gaily on. 


So now in Californian forests vast 
A happy race is born. Not at their hearts 
Gnaws pallid care, nor wasted are their limbs 
By fell disease ; to them the trees are fruit, 
The cavern’d rocks a haven of retreat, 
Their drink the brooks that keep the valleys green, 
And black death’s day’s unthought of till it comes. 
Oh! how defenceless are wise Nature’s realms 
Against the impious daring of our time! 
With frenzy irrepressible we invade 
Strange shores, strange cave-retreats, and forests strange, 
And train the peoples we invade to new 
Anxieties, and desires unfelt before, 
And chase a happiness, that eludes our grasp, 
Into the farthest regions of the West. 








To the South Coast by Turnpike Road. 


TO THE 


IT all arose out of an after- 
dinner bet. W., with that full 
comprehension of horse-master- 
ship which he had acquired 
during his eighteen months’ ex- 
perience with the Yeomanry in 
South Africa, said that it was 
impossible. My wife was dubi- 
ous, and reserved her opinion. 
I, remembering how much we 
used to do witb our horses in 
India during the cold weather, 
was positive, so we clinched the 
wager. It was not a big wager, 
only a table for three at the 
Carlton and three stalls at the 
Play. That there should be 
no misunderstanding we put 
it on paper: “J. guarantees to 
drive any horse of his selection 
between sunrise and sunset on 
any day before Easter week, 
from Westminster Bridge to 
Eastbourne, taking three per- 
sons in the trap, and to bring 
his animal to its destination 
undistressed and fit for work 
on the following day. He also 
guarantees never to use a whip, 
or unduly urge the animal dur- 
ing the journey.” 

This was drawn up and 
signed during the second jour- 
ney of the port-decanter, and 
as the ladies withdrew the 
groom was summoned. 

“Baker, we are going to 
drive to Eastbourne.” 

“ Yessir.” 

“Read that.” 

The groom read the legend 
slowly, while W. looked at him 
in the confident manner char- 
acteristic of the man who con- 
siders he has struck a good 
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bargain. Baker put the paper 
down, with the laconic com- 
ment, “ Yessir.” 

This ready approval on the 
part of the trusty henchman 
somewhat modified W.’s satis- 
faction. 

“*My ponies are not in hard 
enough work to do it, are they, 
Baker?” 

“T think Cornelia might, 
sir.” 

“No, she is just changing 
her coat. Don’t you know 
some animal that would do 
better ?” 

“ How far is it, sir.” 

“ Just over sixty miles. How 
about that little grey mare?” 

“She'd do it on her head, 
sir. Why, the greengrocer as 
she belongs to thinks nothing 
of driving her down to Brighton 
of a Sunday afternoon, and 
brings her back the next mor- 
ning. Like as not sending her 
out in one of Maple’s vans the 
next day.” 

“Very well, Baker; hire her 
for me for the week. Havea 
glass of wine.” 

“Very good, sir. 
good health, sir.” 

By this time W.’s face was 
a study. But he steadily stuck 
to his guns, remarking that 
the whip clause would defeat 
me. We then rejoined the 
ladies, and, still full of our sub- 
ject, we hunted up an old vol- 
ume of ‘Paterson’s Roads,’ 
being “an entirely original and 
accurate description of all the 
direct and principal cross-roads 
in England and Wales,” re- 
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edited by Edward Mogg in the 
year 1829, to which this emin- 
ent authority then added “ topo- 
graphical sketches of the sev- 
eral cities, market-towns, and 
remarkable villages; and de- 
scriptive accounts of the prin- 
cipal seats of the nobility and 
gentry, the antiquities, natural 
curiosities, and other remark- 
able objects throughout the 
kingdom.” 

Taking it for granted that 
the main roads to-day are 
much as they were when Mr 
Mogg graced the box-seat of a 
stage-coach, we spent a very 
pleasant hour making out the 
route which we should follow 
to carry out the wager. We 
agreed that the itinerary should 
be by way of the Brighton road 
as far as East Grinstead, and 
thence vid Uckfield and East 
Hoathly to Eastbourne, making 
in all sixty-three miles from 


Westminster Bridge, travers- 
ing the most beautiful portions 
of Surrey and Sussex. 

All told, Mr Mogg promised 
us an interesting journey, and 
the first entry with reference 
to our projected trip ran :— 


“VauxHaLht. Vauxhall Gardens.— 
The time when this enchanting place 
of amusement was first opened for. 
the entertainment of the public is not 
easy to be ascertained; but in the 
reign of Queen Anne it appears to 
have been a place of great public 
resort, for in the ‘Spectator, No. 
383, dated May 20, 1712, Mr Addison 
has introduced his friend Sir Roger 
de Coverley as accompanying him in 
a voyage from the Temple Stairs to 
Vauxhall, then termed Spring Gar- 
dens. Of late years the season com- 
mences in June and terminates in 
August, during which the Gardens 
are open three nights a-week—viz., 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ; 
the price of admission is 3s. 6d, 
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Vauxhall Gardens are unquestionably 
the most celebrated public gardens in 
Europe, and, under the management 
of the present proprietors, have re- 
ceived many very considerable alter- 
ations, by which they have been 
greatly improved.” 


But as this is an account of 
our wager, we will not dwell 
longer on the oddities, fascin- 
ating though they are, con- 
tained in ‘Paterson’s Roads.’ 
Later we may find it neces- 
sary to refer to Mr Mogg for 
further information concerning 
the “natural curiosities” on 
the road to Eastbourne. 


Kight-tenths of the inhabit- 
ants of London willingly cur- 
tail, during the summer months, 
their day by remaining in bed 
during its most pleasurable 
hours. In fact those who make 
a practice of rising with the 
sun have for some time a 
city in which it is hard to re- 
cognise the great palpitating 
metropolis of the British Em- 
pire as we know it in its busi- 
ness hours. Beyond a solitary 
policeman at the corner of the 
street and a belated cab, with 
its driver half asleep inside it, 
there was nothing astir when 
Baker brought the trap and 
the greengrocer’s mare round 
to the door on that eventful 
Thursday morning which was 
to see us taking the road to 
the south coast. W. had been 
unable to come with us, so it 
was agreed that my wife and 
Baker should make up the load, 
and that W. should be at East- 
bourne to meet us on arrival. 

‘‘ How is the mare, Baker?” 

“She is fit enough, I think, 
sir. But you will have to go 
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easy with her, sir, as she had 
a terrible hard day yesterday. 
They had her out in one of 
Maple’s vans, and she only got 
in at eleven o’clock last night. 
They do treat her bad. They 
just turned her into the stall 
as she came in. If I hadn't 
gone and fetched her last night, 
she’d never have been fit to 
drive to-day. She was just 
black. I had to wash her all 
over. But I did her well, and 
she had a big feed.” 

This did not sound promis- 
ing; but I knew that the little 
mare was good stuff and in 
hard work, so that if treated 
properly and kindly she would 
not find the distance beyond 
her powers. We drove quietly 


down to Westminster Bridge 
and waited there for Big Ben 
to announce the hour scheduled 
in the almanacs as that of sun- 
rise for this particular morn- 


ing. Once the quarter had 
struck we fairly started on 
our way. 

The first fifteen miles of any 
journey out of London is not 
really interesting, and until we 
reached Croydon we could hope 
for little relief from that 
monotonous succession of cheap 
jerry-built villas which is typi- 
cal of the modern London 
suburb. Gone are the past 
glories of this portion of the 
Brighton Road, and the modern 
Jehu finds that he has to exer- 
cise his talents in evading 
electric trams and, as in our 
own case, avoiding such por- 
tions of this latter-day per- 
manent way as the navvies 
have rendered impassable. But 
we found companions on the 
route in the returning empties 
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from Covent Garden, and one 
jocular carman, unaccustomed 
no doubt to the sight of such 
early road travellers, remarked, 
“They’ve evidently had a late 
night.” 

As we passed through Brix- 
ton, Suburbia was still prac- 
tically asleep except for the 
milk-carts; but by the time 
we had reached Streatham 
there were some signs that 
the inhabitants of London were 
beginning to wake up. The 
trams became more frequent, 
and worn-looking men in tall 
hats and black coats gave 
evidence of the business cares 
of London city. Occasional 
omnibuses, too, put in an ap- 
pearance, while boys in shirt- 
sleeves were washing down the 
fronts of shops. 

And thus we came to Croy- 
don. Mr Mogg informed us 
that “the vicinity of this town 
is particularly celebrated for 
field sports, and the chase is 
here kept up with great spirit.” 
We must allow that we found 
but small evidence of this 
proclivity in modern Croydon. 
Even what we had known as 
children in the way of fields 
had now disappeared. The un- 
relenting grip of the builder 
had seized it all, and the very 
meadow in which we had 
played cricket supported a 
nondescript structure defaced 
with that uninspiring legend, 
“Flats to let.” But we are 
wrong; the chase still flourishes 
in Croydon — the chase for 
wealth. 

The keen morning air had 
whetted our appetites ; besides, 
the game little mare, though she 
was making her own pace, re- 
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quired attention, so we decided 
to make our first halt here. 
But we drove on through the 
town proper; passing by Crown 
Hill and through the narrow 
High Street, which still main- 
tains something of the charac- 
ter which we remembered from 
our youth. On the Purley road 
we found the hostel which 
seemed to suit our ambitions. 
The bar-tender was engaged 
in sawdusting his floor, and— 
shades of the posting days !— 
seemed quite annoyed that 
hungry wayfarers should de- 
mand a meal at that hour of 
the morning. “But the cook 
ain’t come,—he never do until 
eleven o’clock.” 

“Surely you have some one 
who could make a cup of coffee ? 
you must serve breakfasts if 
you have people staying in the 
hotel.” That appeared to open 
a new line of understanding in 
the bar-tender, and he made 
rejoinder— 

“Well, if you will ’ave it, 
where will you ’ave it?” 

“Tn a private room, of course. 
I have a lady with me.” 

“We ain’t got no private 
rooms; but you can ’ave it in 
the coffee-room if the ’ousemaid 
will let you.” 

Evidently the housemaid 
proved tractable, since the bar- 
tender returned and ushered 
us up @ stairway into a room 
which looked as if it had been 
recently dismantled for a spring 
cleaning or had been looted by 
a patrol of Rimington’s Tigers 
of South African fame. The 
barman explained that the local 
Amateur Dramatic Society had, 
the evening before, been re- 
hearsing. Evidently “Charley’s 
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Aunt” was their selection. 
The decorations in this “Cecil ” 
of the Brighton Road showed 
incongruous taste throughout. 
Since Croydon, in the days of 
Mr Mogg, was noted for its 
sporting interests, we would 
have expected a _landlord’s 
choice in pictorial art to bear 
some reference to its past 
glories. Instead, our present 
host revelled in crude copies 
of the old Dutch masters; and 
the only evidence we could 
discover of that sporting taste, 
which must be latent, was 
a stuffed peacock, to which 
was attached a placard an- 
nouncing that a reward of 
ten shillings would be paid 
to any one supplying informa- 
tion leading to the discovery of 
the person or persons who had 
wantonly screwed the neck of 
the bird into its present gro- 
tesque shape. In the midst of 
these surroundings we waited 
an hour, while the household 
conjured up a breakfast and 
Baker ministered to the wants 
of the grey mare. 

A couple of miles along the 
Purley road brought us to the 
end of the electric tramways, 
and, turning down under a rail- 
way-arch, the mare headed for 
Caterham, and we shook off the 
last evidences of London and 
Suburbia. Fortune was favour- 
ing us: although there was no 
sun, we could hardly have - 
chosen a more suitable day for 
long-distance road travelling. 
A fresh, warm, spring breeze 
helped us, and though the sky 
was overcast, the racing clouds 
were high and fleecy. Onevery 
side, as we left the signs of 
gregarious man behind us, 
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nature spoke of Spring. It is 
only those who dwell in cities 
who really appreciate the true 
exhilaration of a spring morn- 
ing, bringing with it emancipa- 
tion from the everlasting and 
wearisome combination of bricks 
and mortar, the oppression of a 
smoke-fouled atmosphere, and 
theunending efforts of the adver- 
tising genius. It may have been 
the softer going under foot, or 
perhaps the after-effects of the 
gruel she received at Croydon, 
that made the mare step out; 
but it seemed to us, as hedge- 
row and meadow glided past, 
that she also felt the influence 
of the pure Surrey air. 

“You mun go through Cater- 
ham to get to Godstone;” and 
the healthy -looking keeper, 
after mature, and what one 
would have thought unneces- 
sary, cogitation directed us at a 
cross turn along the road which 
had probably been familiar to 
him since his childhood. 

Caterham has not escaped 
the effects of rapid communica- 
tion, and on every hand one 
sees the vandal boards which 
tell of building-plots and ground 
leases for sale. Nor can you 
blame the hard-worked City 
man if he chooses to live in so 
restful a place as a valley in the 
North Downs. It is strange 
that although Caterham is now 
a flourishing village, a very 
large collection of villa resi- 
dences, yet to Mr Mogg its very 
name was unknown. But he 
knew the Rose and Crown Inn, 
which old-fashioned structure, 
with its quaint wooden out- 
houses and stables, may well 
be taken as typical of the way- 
side inns of the old coaching 
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days: in fact, we found our- 
selves looking for the rubicund 
host and the loitering postboy in 
yellow breeches. But imagina- 
tion could not carry us thus far, 
since the only occupant of the 
yard was a patient oilskinned 
cyclist struggling with a refrac- 
tory and noisy teuf-teuf. 

Caterham is behind us, and 
the last milestone tells that it 
is nineteen miles from West- 
minster Bridge and twenty 
from Cornhill. This, then, 
must be Godstone, and a refer- 
ence to a smart butcher’s boy 
proves the reading of ‘ Pater- 
son’s Roads’ to be correct. 

If you wish to see scenery it 
is fashionable to go to our 
friend Thomas Cook at Lud- 
gate Circus and ask for in- 
formation from one or another 
of the well-conditioned young 
gentlemen behind the counter 
there. They will sell you scenery 
tickets to the extent of five 
pounds or a thousand, according 
to the length of your purse, your 
desire, and, not least, your 
gullibility. Yet is there more 
beautiful scenery to be found 
than in the Surrey North 
Downs between Godstone and 
Forest Row? The scenery is 
there; but it lacks, I suppose, 
the additional attraction of an 
interpreter, a guide, and a coin- 
age which you do not under- 
stand, and in which it is easy to 
be cheated. 

What more in scenery can 
an Englishman want? What 
need of excursion tickets and 
hotel coupons for the Continent, 
when you can hire a bicycle at 
the street corner and be in this 
beautiful country in an hour? 

We were now far enough upon 
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our journey to be overtaken 
by the most modern curse of 
road travelling. A hectoring 
hoot behind you, and almost 
before you have time to incline 
to the roadside a great un- 
sightly monster comes scorch- 
ing past you in clouds of dust, 
to vanish in the clinging cur- 
tain it churns behind it. These 
are the nightmares of the road, 
and for a period they follow 
each other in annoying succes- 
sion, for this is the batch of 
motorists who have timed them- 
selves to eat their lunches in 
Brighton or Eastbourne. Later 
in the day we were destined to 
be overtaken by the afternoon 
trippers, who, having lunched 
in town, had arranged to dine 
at the seaside. As one yellow 
monster flew past us we had 
the momentary vision of the 
crouching figure of the driver 
with his masked face turned to 
us as he shouted the solitary 
query “Eastbourne?” Whether 
he caught our answer or allowed 
himself time to realise our 
gesture of assent it is impos- 
sible to say, since for the 
moment we knew no more of 
him beyond the trail of his oil- 
scented dust. 

The cyclist is far more 
companionable. He passes 
you on the down gradients, 
but you as often as not 
overtake him at the next 
ascent; and unless he is a 
particularly strong wheelman 
you may hope, if the country 
be not flat, to have him in 
your vicinity for several miles. 
So different from the motor 
fiend, who falls upon you like 
@ bolt from the blue, and, 
reckless alike of your comfort 
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and the temperament of your 
horse, disappears as rapidly as 
he came. But it sometimes 
chances that you meet the 
motor fiend again. This was 
the case with the great yellow 
machine, the driver of which 
had craved information from 
us, without rendering the 
common courtesy of slacken- 
ing his pace to receive an 
answer. Later in the after- 
noon, as we were trotting 
merrily down a hill, we over- 
took a melancholy procession. 
The glory of pace had de- 
parted from the monster, and 
it was content to regulate its 
progress to the hauling capa- 
city of a heavy Clydesdale 
bribed from a neighbouring 
harrow. 

“You are going away from 
Eastbourne!” but the owner 
of the wounded monster vouch- 
safed no answer. 

“That’s a bad break-down,” 
we said, turning to Baker. 

“Yessir; back sinew, sir. 
Comes of going so fast down 
hard roads.” 

Another seven miles through 
the same class of beautiful 
country brought us to the 
confines of Surrey, and at 


‘Felbridge we crossed the border, 


and, with our heads turned 
south, drove into sleepy Sussex. 
We now saw evidences that 
we were in the vicinity of 
some racing-stable, and re- 
membered that we were close 
to Lingfield. These evidences 
consisted of a string of 
thoroughbred horses ridden by 
diminutive boys. The lean 
quarters of the animals showed 
that they were in hard train- 
ing, and Baker informed us 
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that there was a race-meet- 
ing to be held shortly in the 
neighbourhood. 

We had hardly dismissed the 
racehorses from our minds 
when our own good little grey 
mare began to feel the hill of 
East Grinstead. As this town- 
ship was destined to be our 
halting- place for the main 
break of the journey, we at 
once consulted Mr Mogg, in 
the hope that his editorial 
efforts might add something 
for our enlightenment. We 
find that worthy has the fol- 
lowing entry against the North 
Sussex town :— 


“A pleasant town, situated on a 
hill: on the east side of the main 
street stands the church, a spacious, 
handsome building, containing a 
monument, with an inscription in- 
forming us that the church was 
founded by Richard Lewknor, Esq. 
of Brambleton, and Katherine his 
wife, who was one of the ladies to 
the queens of Edward IV. and Henry 
VII. At the east end of the town 
stands Sackville College a large 
quadrangular building, erected about 
1616 by Robert, Earl of Dorset, and 
endowed with a revenue of £330 
per annum for the maintenance of 
twenty-four aged persons of both 
sexes, with a separate apartment to 
each, and a yearly allowance of £8. 
East Grinstead sends two members 
to Parliament, and has a weekly 
market on Thursday, chiefly for 
corn.” 


We had had proof that 
Thursday was still maintained 
as a market-day, in the sev- 
eral farmers’ carts we had 
passed on the road, loaded for 
the most part with pigs and 
calves. Of the antiquities of 
East Grinstead we had already 
heard ; but our first duty was 
to make the mare comfortable, 
for any real pleasure we were 
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to have that day depended 
upon our treatment of her. 
Up to the present she was 
going very steadily, and al- 
though she had shown no signs 
of distress, yet it was evident 
she would need all of the 
long rest we intended to give 
her at the half-way house. 
W., who had knowledge of this 
part of the world, had suggested 
that we would find the Dorset 
Arms suit us admirably. He 
laid special stress upon the 
bedrooms, the view from which 
on a fine day covers a fair ex- 
panse of Sussex Weald. W. 
was satisfied that we should 
find ourselves obliged to sleep 
the night at East Grinstead, 
and was very emphatic on the 
attractions of thisparticular inn. 
And indeed it is an establish- 
ment of considerable charm. 
What a relief to the modern 
traveller to find himself separ- 
ated from the thrall of liveried * 
hall- porter and crop - haired 
Teuton waiter! A hotel with- 
out coupons, devoid of lifts and 
sharks. You walk into the 
Dorset Arms, attracted by the 
quaint signboard, which differ- 
entiates the hotel from the row 
of low-eaved and gabled houses 
which, tumbled together, make 
the main street of the village. 
No one greets you ; you are just 
one of the public, apparently of 
no more account or interest to 
the service of the hostel than 
the group of gaitered farmers 
lounging on the wooden benches 
in the primitive bar, and shuf- 
fling their heavily shod feet 
with ceaseless energy upon the 
red-tiled floor. 

We shout for the service, in 
the meantime examining 4 
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strange old print which catches 


our eye. An unpleasant sub- 
ject, only rendered tolerable by 
its antiquity. By dint of com- 
plaining we at last attract the 
attention of a white - capped 
country maid, and order lunch 
while we are shown into a tiny 
sitting-room, the low ceiling 
of which seems to be but a few 
inches above our heads. We 
share this sitting-room with 
other travellers, — strangers, 
who by conjecture we believe 
to be a newly married couple. 
The genuine antiquity of the 
surroundings breeds fantasies. 
Of course the strangers with 
us, who efface themselves in 
the corner by the fire, are a 
runaway couple. He, the 
clean-shaven gallant, has per- 
suaded the fair, shrinking 


squire’s daughter to fly with 
him. They have posted fifty 


miles until they reached the 
Dorset Arms. The Squire,— 
have we not the evidence of 
every Christmas number of 
the illustrated periodicals ?— 
is hard upon their track. 
Their own horses are done, 
they cannot procure fresh ones ; 
there has been a heavy de- 
mand on post-horses, we have 
engaged the last pair. The 
runaways are at their wits’-end ; 
in @ moment they will throw 
themselves on our mercy and 
crave—he with manly agitation, 
she with tears—our horses. 
And—— 

“T wonder how long it will 
take that blacksmith to mend 
the pedal!” 

The fantasy fades; it is but 
a delusive dream bred of the 
air of antiquity which the host- 
ess has studied to retain in the 
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surroundings of her inn. Black- 
smith—pedals. It was not to 
mend pedals that the runaway 
couple of our imagination re- 
quired blacksmiths. After all, 
it is 1903, and our strangers 
are only uninteresting cyclists 
upon an Easter tour. 

A visit to the stables shows 
us that W. was just in his 
appreciation of the beauties of 
the view from the back of the 
Dorset Arms. A fair prospect 
of wooded Sussex Weald 
stretches away for miles, and 
in the infancy of Spring the 
tints and greys are of a peculiar 
softness and attraction. We 
found Baker in his shirt-sleeves 
strapping the grey mare. 

“She hasn’t begun yet!” 
was the worthy groom’s com- 
ment on our query as to the 
mare’s welfare. Then out of 
a dark corner in the stable, 
from somewhere between the 
corn-bin and the harness-room, 
appeared a shrivelled old man, 
—an oddity in ill-fitting clothes 
and dilapidated gaiters. 

“Morning, sir. You don’t 
’appen to want a groom!” and 
the shrivelled caricature made 
a gesture of respect, something 
between the jerky salutation of 
a-stable-boy and the military 
salute of thirty years ago. We 
expressed regret that we had 
no occasion for his services. 

“Sorry for that, sir, as I am 
a good man, and there are not 
many good men left. Besides, 
times are hard with me. I’ve 
come all the way from Birming- 
ham looking for a job.” 

“On foot?” 

“Every yard. You see the 
’lectric trams throws the like 
of me out of work. I’ve fifteen 
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years’ record as a tram-driver, 
as my papers will show, and 
then come along them new- 
fangled ‘lectrics, and they’ve 
no more use for tram-drivers 
in Birmingham. Well, you 
see, sir, I’m an old soldier. 
Engineers, sir; driver. No; I 
never saw any service, sir, 
except at Chatham. Under 
Somerset. Soldiers used to 
work in my day: as I was 
telling your man here, sir, we 
weren't coddled as they are 
nowadays. We ’ad no jam 
and bacon with our rations, 
we just ’ad ’ard work, and— 
why, that there ‘Kitchie’ was 
a lieutenant !” 

“ How old are you?” 

“S’welp me, sir, but I am 
fifty-five to-day. This is my 
birthday, a pretty sort of birth- 
day without a penny in my 
pocket !” 

We were caught, and a shill- 
ing was the penalty. We are 
always meeting this class of 
man on his birthday. 

“Thank you, sir: nice pony 
that of yours, sir; pity it has 
that splint on the near fore. 
If you’d made it ’alf-a-crown, 
sir, I wouldn’t ’a’ noticed that 
there splint!” 

Satisfied that a shilling was 
the limit of our bounty, the 
shrunken shell of a man 
gathered up his bundle of 
personal property and shuffled 
out of the stable. 

“That’s a quaint character, 
Baker.” 

“ Ain’t no character he’s got, 
sir. Always meet them sort 
on the road.” 

“But how do they live?” 

“Does a job here and a job 
there; cleans harness or boots 
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—anything ; pitches that yarn 
to gentlemen. They manages 
to live well, those kind do,” 
By this time the grey mare 
had her nose buried deep in 
her gruel, and satisfied with 
Baker’s “There ain’t nothing 
wrong with her, sir,” we re- 
turned to the hotel. 
Margaret, the neat little 
serving-maid, announced that 
our lunch was waiting for us. 
We found the dining-room 
possibly the most fascinating 
corner in the inn. In the first 
place, it showed from its 
windows some of the glories 
of the Sussex prospect of which 
W. had warned us. Moreover, 
the fascinations of its low ceil- 
ing, supported and _ bisected 
with a crooked joist black with 
age, was enhanced by the 
fashion of the furniture in the 
room. The chairs we sat in 
were of well-preserved Chippen- 
dale— £10 apiece would not 
have purchased them. One of 
the finest oak dressers we had 
ever seen in all our wanderings 
stood against the wall and 
served as a sideboard, leaning, 
as old furniture appears to lean, 
restfully in its place. In fact, 
it was evident that the hostess, 
realising that the old associa- 
tions of the inn were its main 
assets, displayed great diligence 
in maintaining its character of 
antiquity. Yet there were 
little incongruities which pro- 
voked a smile. Here was @ 
room in which, perhaps, at the 
beginning of the century just 
past, the greatest and most 
distinguished in the land had 
sat at meat. Here on every 
hand the memories of these 
antiquities were sustained, and 
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eping from their midst—in 
fact from between two valuable 
sporting prints—was a signed 
photograph of Dan Leno, the 
modern comedian, and opposite 
him, in evening dress, my lady 
his wife. 

We would have stayed longer 
at East Grinstead but time for- 
bade. It is an interesting and 
beautiful little place, and full 
of “natural curiosities.” But 
we had to be away, and at 2.30 
Baker brought the trap round, 
the little mare stepping out as 
freely as if she had never been 
out of the stable that morning 
or pulled leader in a Maple van. 

Leaving the Tunbridge Wells 
Road to our left as we passed 
through Forest Row, we com- 
menced the descent into the 
Weald. 

The little mare had yet thirty 
odd miles to go, so we all got 
out and let her walk slowly 
up the steeper hills. Conse- 
quently we were amply re- 
warded in the time it gave us 
to admire the beauties round 
us. The valley beneath Forest 
Row stretches away below. 
It is wooded from end to end. 
One mass of budding foliage in 
ever-varying shades, the dark 
green of the pines contrasting 
with the tenderer tones of 
young spring clothing. Here 
and there the sheen of a 
feathery birch, glistening in 
silver seam against the deeper 
masses, while ever and anon a 
patch of meadow or park 
breaks in upon the sea of 
deeper green with splashes of 
fresh rich emerald. The nearer 
detail is even more entranc- 
ing. The woods carpeted with 
anemones and bluebells, the 
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hedgrows fringed with prim- 
roses. The whole checkered 
and blended with the strong 
rich chrome of gorse in bloom. 

It is as wild and beautiful a 
country as any to be found in 
the vicinity of London; and 
certainly when, at Wych Cross, 
one shuns the Lewes Road and 
skirts the fringe of Ashdown 
Forest, a magnificent panorama 
of English scenery lies before 
one. From Hindleap Warren 
almost to Nutley, a distance 
close on five miles, we have 
down and common on either 
side. A lonely road, which 
only requires a masked high- 
wayman to complete the illusion 
that we are contemporary with 
Mr Mogg. Then the road sinks 
into a cutting through stretches 
of yellow gorse, and we ap- 
proach Nutley. The great 
ridge of Crowborough, with 
Crowborough Beacon standing 
paramount, looms up upon our 
left, and we look down upon 
the pleasing Weald, with its 
blue frieze of South Downs to 
the west, and indefinite horizon 
to the south-east, which horizon 
we know to be the English 
Channel, though the day is 
not clear enough to differen- 
tiate between the haze of mist 
and blue of seaboard. Crow- 
borough Beacon is a fine 
sentinel, and Mr Mogg did not 
escape its influence. In a burst 
of enthusiastic language he 
says :— 


“The traveller is in some degree 
compensated by the view obtained 
from Crowborough Beacon. From 
the summit of this lofty eminence, 
which is 804 feet perpendicular height 
above the level of the sea, a most ex- 
tensive and beautiful prospect pre- 
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sents itself: hence the eye ranges to 
the north-west over the whole of Ash- 
down Forest, which lies as it were at 
the feet of the spectator, and thence 
stretching over a considerable tract of 
country. The view is terminated by 
Leith Hill Tower, at the distance of 
25 miles; to the north the scene is 
bounded by Botley Hill in Surrey, 
with its continued ridge, and the 
range of hills that extends from 
near Lingfield in Surrey to Seven- 
oaks in Kent; to the south-west 
Ditchling Beacon, near Lewes, and 
the Sussex Downs terminate the 
view.” 


As we pass through Nutley 
the motor travellers due to dine 
in Eastbourne begin to pass us. 
There are no policemen here ; 
the road is good and the gradi- 
ent is in their favour — they 
will be in for afternoon tea. 
Nutley is behind us; and re- 
moved from the attractions of 
Ashdown Forest, we again ar- 
rive at an area of private parks 
and properties. For the most 
part these are beautiful enclos- 
ures, but in many instances their 
beauties are marred by constant 
white placards which promise 
punishment to so-called tres- 
passers. A drive like this and 
the association with a large 
expanse of common land breeds 
a fierce feeling of Radicalism. 
What right has a single man 
to pick out the most entrancing 
spots in this beautiful country, 
to surround them with wire 
and paling, and then say no 
man shall enter here on pain of 
punishment? Surely it is im- 
possible that the educated 
masses will suffer this selfish- 
ness and egotism. Such an 
attitude is a relic of feudalism 
and barbarity. Shall the in- 
dividual maintain himself with- 
in his boundaries to the exclu- 
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sion of all others, while the 
masses hustle each other along 
the narrow strip of yellow road- 
way? Ofcoursehewill. Don’t 
be foolish; you are irritated 
because five motor-cars passing 
in rapid succession have left a 
hanging trail of dust from 
which you cannot escape. You 
are no Radical or you would not 
object to motor-cars. 

At the next village the little 
stone box of a church, with 
its white-splashed graveyard, 
stands upon the very edge of 
the turnpike road. We ease 
the mare to a walk, as a cere- 
mony has taken place. There 
is a gleam of surplice as the 
country parson disappears into 
the church, and a group of 
black-clothed village-folk are 
still standing round the heap of 
new-turned clay gazing into an 
open grave. It is a funeral. 
As we pass, some of those who 
have assisted are upon the 
roadway. They are all in 
black, and two are supporting 
a man who is weeping bitterly. 
Grief is written on every face. 
How we like the country-folk, 
their feelings are so spontaneous 
and so strong. We do not 
know what the bereavement 
was. It may have been a 
young wife, or sister, or mother. 
Whatever it was, the man in 
front is utterly broken, and no 
shame attaches to his grief. 
When one thinks of the 
mockery of the London hearse, 
with its complement of hired 
attendants, the mechanical 
function, a public cemetery, and 
the hansom which takes one 
back to office when the gabbled 
ceremony is over and forgotten, 
one can envy the simple folk 
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their simplicity of thought and 
action, and their spontaneous 
feelings. 

We were now fairly into the 
Sussex Weald, bowling merrily 
along a perfect road towards 
Uckfield. The weather was 
still beautiful, and although 
there was not enough sun to 
produce the full fragrance of 
a Spring afternoon, yet the 
clouded sky and fresh breeze 
were all in favour of the mare, 
who had not yet thrown out a 
single signal of distress. The 
part of the Weald through 
which we were now passing is 
very cramped and wooded. It 
is a succession of undulations, 
though the intricacies of the 
constant labyrinth of hedge- 
rows, and the scrappy incon- 
sequent coverts, do much to 
destroy the true topographical 
nature of the landscape. We 
are told, as our fathers and 
grandfathers were before us, 
that if this country is to be the 
subject of invasion by a Con- 
tinental Power, it will be into 
the Weald of Sussex that the 
invading forces will hurl them- 
selves. May Providence be 
with them! for they will want 
a full measure of its help if 
their attack formations are 
really as the English experts 
would have us to believe. It 
is not until you have hunted 
in the Weald that you realise 
the intricacies of the Sussex 
country, which is partitioned 
like a sample-box. Above the 
plain the Downs stand sentinel 
over a field of fire which, pro- 
perly utilised, should mean ruin 
to any force entangled in the 
mazelike flats beneath them. 

But we have reached Uck- 
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field, an ambitious village 
plastered on the inner and 
abrupt slopes of a valley. It 
is not a place of great interest, 
though we could see that the 
mare felt some disappointment 
it was not a_ halting - place. 
We term the village ambitious 
advisedly, because Uckfield is 
in reality an old and sleepy 
hamlet, which some one is 
goading on into advancement 
and progression. We judge of 
this by the character of the 
architecture, by the fact that 
what we heretofore knew as a 
butcher’s shop behind a latticed 
window has of recent date be- 
come a white-tiled magasin, a 
portion of a scheme in com- 
mercial buildings surprising in 
its modern up-to-dateness. 

But it is on through Uckfield 
and away down the yellow road 
to East Hoathly, our halting- 
place — the last stage in our 
journey to the coast. We pass 
through the well-kept property 
round Croxted, where the time- 
honoured Sussex “heave-gate ” 
has been abolished to make 
room for lofty five - barred 
barriers, all painted a scrupul- 
ous white, possibly with the 
view that timid sportsmen may 
be induced to spare their 
animals the recurring effort of 
jumping such “ well-preserved ” 
timber. 

East Hoathly is the tiniest 
scrap of a typical Sussex 
village. Neat and clean and 
white-looking, but, on the 
whole, uninteresting, after you 
have passed in the afternoon 
a dozen like it, which only 
differ in the merest detail. 
We make for the King’s Head, 
which in the old coaching days 
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was a tavern of some repute 
and importance. Like somany 
of the old staging inns, it fell 
upon evil days with the advent 
of railways, until the innovation 
of the cycle and motor-car im- 
proved the condition of its 
chentéle. Baker took the mare 
round to the yard to gruel her, 
while we sought the hospitality 
of theinn. The only entrance 
to the front is the tap-room, at 
the moment in the occupation 
of two gaitered yokels and a 
buxom country maid, the latter 
dispensing the hospitality of the 
landlord. 

“A private room, sir, yes; 
will you please come this 
way.” And we were led up 
a most eccentric stairway, and 
shown into a quaint little box 
of a sitting-room on the first 
floor. “Tea?” Of course we 
could have tea, and_ the 
primitive bar-tender whisked 
away to do our bidding. 

The host, or it may be 
hostess, of the King’s Head 
had evidently been at some 
pains to furnish and decorate 
the private room. The moment 
we stepped into it it seemed 
familiar to us; the arrange- 
ment and upholstering gave 
evidence of an inspiration not 
altogether strange. If it had 
not been for the prospect from 
the window, with a signboard 
marking that it was fifteen 
miles to Eastbourne staring us 
in the face, we might have 
been in a Boer sitkomer in 
Prinsloosdorp, or elsewhere in 
our new provinces. For the 
most part it has been the 
dweller in towns who has 
given his impressions of the 
Transvaal or Free State 
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Burgher to the world. He 
has found them dull, incon- 
gruous, and uninteresting in 
private life. But we who 
have been bred in the country 
can see a very remarkable 
parallel between the farmer 
Boer and the country-folk of 
our own villages in the south 
of England. The same earnest 
spiritual faith, identical ideas 
upon household comfort, broad- 
minded views on personal clean- 
liness, and a general simplicity 
tempered with suspicion, which, 
being the outcome of ignorance, 
is educated by experience into 
shrewdness of a peculiar type. 
The circumstances of their 
surroundings prevents the two 
being on “all-fours,” but in 
the raw there are many sim- 
ilarities. In the present in- 
stance the portrait of Spurgeon 
over the mantelpiece and the 
texts round the wall showed a 
spiritual temperament which 
had to make its way to the 
surface. The crude mono- 
chromes of the Royal Family 
might easily have been Kruger 
and Steyn. The furniture, pur- 
chased en bloc on the suite 
system, and arranged as 4a 
wall decoration, while the 
owners brought in_ reed- 
bottomed chairs for general 
use; the countless family 
photographs plastered every- 
where; the harmonium or 
piano, whichever it was, stand- 
ing obtrusively in the corner 
of the room,—it all brought 
back a vivid picture of scenes 
in the late war. And even 
the obscure family which owned 
this wayside inn had been in- 
terested in that war. But then 
what family in the British Isles 
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has not? On the table stood 
the portrait of a youth in the 
uniform of the “ Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own,” the unfortunate 
unit of Yeomanry which fell 
into disaster at Lindley. But 
with tea, the good stock south- 
ern English tea, all thought of 
the Boers was banished. No 
Burgher household could have 
produced such a meal. In the 
matter of food the Boer has 
no imagination. 

One hour and we were on 
the road again. There was no 
doubt now that the little mare 
would carry us the fifteen miles 
left to our destination without 
distress. She came away from 
the King’s Head apparently as 
full of work as she had been in 
the morning. 

“Feed, sir; she just mopped 
it up!” said the laconic Baker. 
We were now in familiar 
country, for my wife and I had 
hunted with the Eastbourne 
foxhounds. And four miles on 
our way, at Horsebridge, we 
had evidence that one of the 
last meets of the season had 
been held in the vicinity. We 
overtook some of the field trot- 
ting their leg-weary way home- 
wards. Some were acquaint- 
ances, some strangers, for in 
this hunt occasional members 
abound. Then in a parallel 
lane we caught a glimpse of 
scarlet setting off the shades of 
spring green now deepening in 
the failing light. It was old 
Brooker the huntsman taking 
the pack to Hailsham railway- 
station. A break in the hedge 
gave us a view of the pack, a 
splash of white with waving 
sterns. What memories this 
evidence of a day’s sport could 
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awaken! Of reckless gallops 
over the springy yet treacher- 
ous Downs. A fortunate “slip 
away” in the Weald, when with 
a tricky jumper and attention 
to business we had often “got 
away, and been in a “good 
thing” with Brooker and the 
few who were knowledgable, 
to the exclusion of the less 
resourceful. 

The thought of the Downs 
reminds us that we are nearing 
the end of our journey. Crow- 
borough had long disappeared 
behind us, and on our right 
front has now risen Firle 
Beacon and the Lewes hills, a 
preliminary feature of that por- 
tion of the South Downs which 
leads up to Beachy Head, which 
Mr Mogg describes as “the 
most stupendous cliff on the 
south coast.” 

Thus we pass through the 
prosperous little township of 
Hailsham, not halting to waste 
our time with acquaintances 
of the hunt, who, while waiting 
for their “special” to arrive, 
are partaking of a high tea in 
the Railway Hotel. From 
Hailsham the road turns due 
south, and we take the one 
which fringes the Willingdon 
marshes and leads upon Pole- 
gate, nestling beneath a great 
hogs’ back of Down. A little 
to the right, against another 
green glacis now growing grey 
in shadow, we can make out 
the quaint outline of the Wil- 
mington Giant, the “prehis- 
toric” symbol carved into the 
turf, which portrays the crude 
art of some long dead and for- 
gotten race. As we near Pole- 
gate we pass a neat country 
residence, which is pointed out 
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as the home of a celebrated 
English jockey. Would not 
our sporting grandfathers turn 
in their graves if they were to 
realise that the stable-boys, to 
whom they gave a five-pound 
note for a winning mount, 
would be succeeded by a gen- 
eration of jockeys destined to 
end their days as country 
squires ! 

At Polegate we had still an 
hour of sunlight, and only three 
miles of our journey left. We 
soon left this wooded suburb of 
Eastbourne behind us. Part 
of our wager had been that the 
mare should not be unduly 
urged. She had gone her own 
pace the whole way, and now 
she seemed to smell the sea and 
an end to her labours, for with- 
out suggestion on our part she 
mended her pace and was going 
“ great guns” through Willing- 
don when the parting of the 
ways presented the dilemma to 
us of breasting a long hill or 
taking the longer route by the 
new King’s Drive adjacent to 
Hampden Park. Out of consid- 
eration for the mare, in order 
to avoid the hill, we took the 
lower and longer road, and in 
a quarter of an hour drew up 
at the railway-station of the 
watering-place which ‘Pater- 
son’s Roads’ thus describes :— 


“East Bourne is a fashionable sea- 
bathing place, situated in a valle 
almost surrounded by hills, whic 
command a very extensive prospect 
of the Weald of Sussex. The place 
consists of four parts; two of which 
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near the sea, at the eastern and 
western extremities of the parish, 
are denominated Sea Houses and 
Meades : the others are South Bourne 
and East Bourne, about a mile and a 
half from the sea. The bathing here 
is remarkably good, and it has also 
the advantage of a Chalybeate Spring, 
the water of which is recommended 
in the same cases as the Bristol 
Waters. <A small theatre, subscrip- 
tion ballroom, and library may be 
reckoned among the amusements of 
East Bourne, which is fashionably 
attended in the summer months. 
The church is a handsome edifice. 
In the months of July and August 
large flights of birds called wheat- 
ears are caught here by the shepherds 
and considered a great delicacy. At 
Langley Point, about a mile and 
a half eastward of the village, are 
two forts ; about a mile behind them 
on an eminence is a battery; and 
from this point eastwards the coast 
is defended by martello towers. To 
the west of East Bourne is Beachy 
Head, the most stupendous cliff on 
this coast, being 564 feet perpendic- 
ular height, in which are a number 
of caverns.” 


We found W. waiting for us 
at the station. He stepped up 
to the little grey mare and 
patted her neck. for the 
moment he forgot any chagrin 
he might have felt at the loss 
of his wager, and in honest 
appreciation of the quality she 
had shown exclaimed, “ You 
must have a rare piece of stuff 
here!” 

The mare nuzzled against his 
hand. W. had aptly described 
her. She is “a rare piece of 
stuff” ; and she will never pull 
in the “lead” of a furniture 
van again ! 


L. J. 
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THE PLEASURE OF ORDER. 


As most men keep a few pet 
nightmares! stalled in the 
windowless stable of sleep, so 
waking life has its favourites. 
Firstly, the dread of death re- 
mains, religion, philosophy, and 
weariness of life notwithstand- 
ing, the most sickening terror 
of mankind. The dread of dis- 
ease comes next, partly because 
disease is the grim ceremony 
with which life, with many 
loathesomely humble genufiec- 
tions, presents a man to King 
Death, partly because there is 
in man a fastidious delight in 
what may be called his archi- 
tectural perfection, and it dis- 
tresses and disgusts him to find 
that the beautiful chambers of 
his body are becoming decayed, 
disorderly, and foul. Then 
comes the dread of poverty, 
with its visions of shivering 
and emptiness, and vistas of 
lamp-lit streets on rainy nights, 
all unspeakably woeful to creat- 
ures whose loftiest aspirations 
spring in reality from founda- 
tions of warmth, repletion, and 
repose, 

These are the Upas- trees 
which stand in the forest of 
life. There is scarcely a man 
bold enough to breathe freely 
even in the brightest glades, 
for fear lest the sun, checkering 
the grassy floor, should be 
smiling through branches that 
are poisonous. [If life is a jour- 


ney, it is performed with a 
succession of cautiously drawn 
sighs of relief. With the trav- 
eller foreboding is the insepar- 
able companion of gratitude ; 
the peril which has not yet 
been met upon the road must 
still be ahead, that which has 
been escaped does but people 
the next stage with horrors 
like unto itself. 

But there are antipathies 
which, though comparable to 
none of these, haunt the ima- 
gination as constantly, and 
only less repellently because 
instead of great trees of dread 
they are but saplings of dislike. 
One of these is the fear of 
disorder. Uneasy lies the head 
that wears the crown of crea- 
tion. The Tsar of the animat- 
ed kingdom roams restlessly 
through his palace, wishing 
its splendid walls were thicker, 
and afraid of the anarchy with- 
out. Conscious that he, least 
of all the animals, is subject to 
and protected by the laws of 
Nature, he is terrified at his 
own liberty, and hastens to 
enslave himself in a thousand 
laws of his own making, teasing 
himself eternally with innumer- 
able devices for preserving his 
serenity. He is ushered into 
life by regulation ; at his first 
ery a clerk drowsing in a Gov- 
ernment office starts up and 
takes his pen from behind his 





1 I do not remember to have seen it anywhere remarked how poor is the in- 
vention of the spirit who prompts our evil dreams. A man’s nightmares, how- 
ever-often indulged in, seem to be but variations of the same ‘“‘ plot,” accom- 


panied by the same properties. 


The images of nightly pleasure, on the con- 


trary, .seem infinitely varied, which is curious, in that it is a reversal of the 


mental practices of the hours of daylight. 
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ear; the proper conduct of his 
exit is scheduled, and another 
clerk endocuments in triplicate 
his last gasp. Every circum- 
stance of his existence is so 
bound about with ordinances 
that he has come to regard the 
fact of each event, which alone 
really concerns him, as of less 
moment than the manner. Nor 
is this all. Not content with 
codifying himself, he must 
codify the universe. He has 
drawn up a book of rules for 
the sun, the sea, and the 
mountains, and is much hurt 
when they occasionally break 
them ; the flowers bloom as per 
his paragraphs, and veers the 
wind never so boisterously, it 
beats at every turn into the un- 
concerned face of an instrument 
expressly designed for system- 
atising—nay, for prophesying 
—such gyrations. Allof which 
proclaims him a creature mor- 
bidly devoted to order, and 
every characteristic he has, 
great and small, is but a 
symptom of his craving. The 
thirst for knowledge, his noblest 
and most indestructible instinct, 
arises less from a yearning to 
learn new facts for their own 
sake than from a desire to see 
them in their proper co-ordina- 
tion with facts already known. 
An isolated truth, however 
extraordinary or beautiful, 
troubles him exceedingly. He 
cannot put it in his pocket as 
money, but only as an indefinite 
promise to pay. It is to him 
like the peak peering above the 
clouds to a mountaineer, only a 
torment until the invisible lower 
slopes have been examined. 

It is this which makes re- 
ligion to-day as much the 


uneasiness as the consolation 
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of mankind. The older and the 
wiser we grow the more surely 
is it being borne upon us that 
the mist which shrouds the base 
and buttresses of the colossal 
Truth which has stood out 
against the sky from all time 
is impenetrable. Yet infidelity 
grows less, not greater, every 
day. In our unending search 
for order we have discovered 
an ordered magnificence which 
takes away the breath of the 
fool who said in his heart there 
is no God. But the peak still 
dreams away up in the blue, 
and the climber still eats his 
heart out gazing at the bank of 
cloud a myriad leagues thick 
below it. 

The unknown, then, is repel- 
lent chiefly because it is, so to 
speak, disorderly, irreducible to 
the terms of the known, as dis- 
turbing as a soldier marching 
out of dressing with the ranks. 
It is necessary to our peace to 
find symmetry in all things, and 
a general victorious in battle 
does not receive more honour 
than the scientist or theologian 
who fits another tile into its 
place in the mosaic of know- 
ledge. It may be a whimsical 
speculation, but it is difficult 
to dismiss the thought that 
man is afraid and intolerant 
of the immense variety of his 
surroundings. He would like 
things to be more like each 
other, so that in comprehending 
one he might have a reasonable 
hope of comprehending all. 
The abrupt hills and valleys 
of thought appall him, for he 
can grasp nothing of them but 
their ungraspable immensity. 
His ideal surface for the world 
of knowledge, it may verily be 
believed, is an unbroken flat, 
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of a colour comfortable to the 
eye, of which it is not worth 
the trouble to spy the remote 
parts, because they are cer- 
tain to be exactly like those 
near at hand. There is little 
freewill in his continual search 
for knowledge; like the dram- 
drinker, his eagerness for his 
torment is still against his 
volition; his feverish industry 
seems to proclaim him the dis- 
ease instead of the masterpiece 
of Nature, for to her no work 
is healthy that can never be 
completed. 

Nor are there wanting hints 
that we are by no means of a 
nature so complex and highly 
evolved as that upon which 
we flatter ourselves. Our un- 


couth wonder in the presence of 
the million wonders of existence 
resembles too much that of a 
sight-seeing cottager gaping at 


the treasures of a palace. We 
who insist so much on order 
have no more capacity, perhaps, 
of appreciating the great Plan 
than the boor the architecture 
of the Vatican, and, like Apelles’ 
cobbler, our criticisms are prob- 
ably of no worth or justice 
‘whatever upon anything higher 
than the boot-latchets of crea- 
tion. Mercifully, the intima- 
tion that his books of rules are 
all wrong comes, as it has come 
often, to man too gracefully and 
gradually to set any one genera- 
tion grovelling with shame at its 
presumption. The Almighty is 
as gentle with the self-conceit 
of His creatures as with any 
other of their functions, — as 
gentle as they themselves have 
been ferocious to the few who 
have ventured to overturn too 
suddenly their clumsyidols. But 
it is hard to blame too much 
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the savagery of the world to 
its Galileos; the persecuted 
reformers are not the only 
pathetic figures in the picture. 
Not without pathos, also, is the 
mob, which represents a species 
conscious that order is a neces- 
sity of its existence, and alarmed 
at the disturbance of it by even 
the innovation of truth. Truth, 
though the best, is not the only 
secure foundation upon which 
to raise a house, fortunately for 
the world ; for were it so, there 
would be but little building 
done, and man must have a 
roof. 

There is to-day more need 
for toleration of those who 
fight against truth, than as in 
days past of those who fight 
for her. To the savage the 
missionary brings no gentle 
light into the darkness, but 
only a glaring torch which 
will shortly be thrust amongst 
the old foundations of what 
his race has from time im- 
memorial regarded as security 
and order. Wild men who were 
not cannibals have been known 
to devour the carcass of the 
dreaded stranger who had 
come to disturb their economy, 
more as a symbol of utter de- 
struction than for the sake of 
the horrid meal. To savages 
in their simplicity, even more 
than to his complicated white 
brother, order is the very basis 
of life. The laws of the Zulus 
and Basutos, for instance, re- 
lating to marriage and pro- 
perty, to precedence and family 
obligations, are amazing in 
their rigidity and _ severity. 
The love of order, then, is not 
the offspring of civilisation, it 
is the property of humanity. 
Laws deal less with the origin 
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and fate of things than with 
their proper place in the 
scheme. ‘“ Whence” was an 
interesting word long before 
Omar Khayyam; it must have 
been the primeval thought. 
Mankind still shares the amaze- 
ment of Adam at his own birth, 
and his undoubted incredulity 
as to the birth of Eve. And we 
ponder much over “ Whither,” 
some with shudders, some with 
the serene smile of trust, but all 
with brows slightly puckered. 
But all day and all night the 
world is asking “ Where?” In 
this place or that place? Be- 
fore or after that? Number 
one, two, or three? 

It is this instinct which is 
responsible for one of the com- 
monest pleasures of man, that 
of dividing his work and 
thought into “schools,” as he 
long ago divided the works of 
God into “orders.” For this 


purpose he is ever on the 
watch for analogies; so that 
every arrival may be herded 


in his proper fold. There is 
no more admired critic or re- 
viewer than he who discovers 
in every new painter, writer, 
or thinker a resemblance to 
some other pre-eminent in the 
same or even another depart- 
ment. A shepherd is less 
welcome than another sheep. 
Thus truth is sorely strained 
to label Patrick Nasmyth the 
“English Hobbema” ; and how 
many a sordid ravager of the 
savings of the poor has strutted 
as the “Napoleon of Finance.” 
The stranger who cannot be 
thus likened flutters the dove- 
cots consumedly until it is 
possible to range him into line. 
He is the isolated fact, again, a 
worry, almost an impertinence. 
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That little gust from Heaven 
which we call genius, coming 
like a draught into a room, 
blows the neatly filed papers 
of the Schoolmen sadly about. 

Another gratification arising 
out of and ancillary to that 
in order, is the pleasure of 
a catalogue, especially of that 
form of catalogue known as 
a catalogue raisonné, wherein 
all subjects are not only 
classed, but classed according 
to their subjects. Such a 
document, the ring-fence erected 
around a group of groups, is 
the very crystallisation of order. 
Not an owner of possessions, 
nor a thinker of thoughts, nor 
a doer of deeds but loves first 
to make and then to pore over 
the pages wherein the medley 
of his interests stand as easy 
for inspection as an army 
drawn up on parade. There 
is no other reason for the 
keeping of a diary; the draw- 
ing up of an inventory, though 
it has other reasons, has no 
other pleasure. And in larger 
matters history itself is studied 
chiefly as a catalogue raisonné 
of events, and it is studied 
so closely because, perspective 
being a very vital attribute 
of order, we are much afraid 
of misproportioning men and 
things. Beauty, genius, and 
truth have a hard fight of it 
in a world which dare not 
admire them until they are 
allocated. ‘Paradise Lost’ 
cost five pounds, and Millet 
sat starving in a _ garret 
looking at a canvas which 
was to earn nine hundred 
thousand francs for some one 
else. The epic is safe now, 
it is listed with the ‘Iliad’; 
and should the “ Angelus” ever 
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come to Christie’s, all the 
millionaires in Christendom will 
contend, like the heroes of 
Greece and Troy over the 
arms of Achilles, for the 
supreme work of the Barbizon 
School. 

There is besides a pleasure in 
order a very real fear of dis- 
order. A mob, a fire, or a run- 
away horse arouse a sensation 
of terror in the spectator quite 
apart from their potentiality of 
harm to himself. Mere force 
is not, as is supposed, the last 
argument of man; a civilised 
war would have more terrors 
for the stock-jobber than the 
cottager were it not for the 
threat of ungoverned force 
veiled behind the punctilio of 
Christian fighting. We are 


never quite certain of an army. 
The disciplined brigade, which 
nowadays captures the enemy’s 
capital as tenderly as it would 


guard its own, has nevertheless 
the same badges on its buttons 
as those which were fouled with 
the rape of San Sebastian and 
the murder of Bazeilles; it may 
drown its manners at any 
moment in a torrent of blood 
and tears, and statesmen and 
others never forget the fact. 
War is but the crust of the 
voleano; fires of unutterable 
horror hum beneath; the very 
perfection of the discipline 
which controls them is evidence 
of man’s dread of disorder, for 
it is only fear that welds so 
strongly the furnace-doors. 
Thus we come back again, 
as all men sitting ruminating 
at their desks come back al- 
ways, to the thought of death. 
For death is the epitome of dis- 
order, the gate into the lawless 
unknown which is the heritage 
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of the soul and the supreme 
terror of the body. The body 
therefore has but scant com- 
fort in the emancipation of the 
spirit, its captive. The miracle 
of heterogenesis by which some- 
thing more everlasting than the 
mountains steals into existence 
hidden in a fatuous seven pounds 
of pink flesh, more perishable 
than the linen upon which it 
struggles,—this miracle stops 
short at the act of creation, as 
if astounded at its own daring. 
There is no further commingling 
of the material and the im- 
material; the body and soul 
exist as separately as the bottle 
and the wine inside it; there is 
no love lost between them ; at 
best they maintain an attitude 
of detachment, each regarding 
the fate of the other as that 
of a stranger; at worst they 
hate each other, and revolt 
with the ferocity of despair at 
each other’s unending tyranny. 
Were all the rest of creation at 
peace in its place, man would 
be unable to rejoice because of 
the quarrelling and confusion 
going on day and night within 
the “battered caravanserai” of 
his own existence. Yet, true 
to his instinct, he has evolved 
a rule even from the eternal 
disorder which vexes him. A 
law of compensation of his own 
drawing up, for which there is 
no authority in the Statute- 
book of Nature, comforts him 
with the pronouncement that 
a noisy tavern can be no home 
for a being whose chief pleasure 
is in order. But how terrible 
would be the hour of closing 
were there no better evidence 
of a life to come than the 
elaborate discomfort of this. 
ScOLOPAX. 
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A GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


BY SIR HENRY 


On the 12th June 1897 oc- 
curred one of those memorable 
calamities in India which those 
who lived through it will always 
speak of witha shudder. I was 
at that time head of the Govern- 
- ment in Assam, with our head- 
quarters at the pleasant little 
station of Shillong, which lies 
quiet and peaceful among some 
of the most beautiful hill-scenery 
in the world. My wife had only 
just arrived from England, and 
had been busy unpacking all 
her new things and dresses 
and many home treasures we 
had never before ventured to 
entrust to India. We were 
occupied with preparations for 
celebrating the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, and no 


thought of trouble crossed our 


minds. The invitations had 
been issued for a State ball 
at Government House, and the 
residents of the station were 
engrossed with prospective de- 
corations, festivity, and enter- 
tainment. The weather had 
been wet, but after two days 
of rain the sun shone out 
brightly on Saturday after- 
noon, and all were enjoying 
themselves in the open air. 
My wife and I had taken our 
seats in the dog-cart, and were 
starting for our usual drive. 
The reins were in my hand, 
the groom was adjusting a 
defect in the harness to which 
I had called his attention, and 
other servants were standing 
about in the porch, according 
to their custom, to see us off. 
Without a warning and with 
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no premonitory rumble, which 
is the ordinary precursor of an 
earthquake, I heard a clatter- 
ing on the roof, I felt a sway- 
ing of the earth, and the pony 
I was driving dashed off at full 
gallop. Amidst a terrific roar 
of indescribable elements we 
tore away and missed by a 
hair’s-breadth the wooden rail- 
ing along the winding drive. 
I saw the ground yawn open 
into cracks beneath our feet, 
the pine-trees overhead shook 
and trembled as though under 
the influence of a vast storm, 
and the pine-cones showered 
an avalanche on our heads. 
The Goorkha guard were 
ready for the salute, and we 
saw the guard -house crumble 
like a pack of cards as we ap- 
proached it. It was more by 
luck than skill that we es- 
caped a carriage accident, and 
I stopped the trap about 150 
yards from where we started. 
The affrighted pony was then 
backing over the railings above 
a steep slope when I sprung 
out, and got my wife out I 
know not how. We could 
hardly stand. I thought the 
trees were falling on us, and I 
rushed with my wife, reeling 
as we went, to an open piece 
of grass before the flag-staff, 
where we threw ourselves on 
the ground. As I leapt from 
the trap, I looked back to 
where Government House had 
been, and there was nothing 
but a pillar of red dust from 
the earth to heaven. We 
were safe! but what a terrible 
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moment! The noises of the 
earthquake, blended with cries 
of terror, were heard all around, 
and the shaking of the surface 
of the earth continued, like the 
movement of some titanic piece 
of machinery. Gradually the 
crisis passed, and comparative 
silence ensued. My private 
secretary hurried up from the 
club, and others followed in 
quick succession, men, women, 
and children. Then the rain 
began to fall, and continued 
without intermission. Dark- 
ness was closing in: we had 
to find some shelter for the 
night—Government House was 
a heap of ruins, not one stone 
standing upon another, and all 
the masonry houses of Shillong 
were in @ similar plight. My 
servants and the Goorkha 


guard tore away the stones 
from a fallen out-house in 
which our camp-equipage was 


kept, and managed to extract 
therefrom three servants’ tents, 
which were rapidly pitched and 
afforded a refuge. Kindly 
Samaritans whose houses had 
not been so completely wrecked 
as ours found us some food. 
We remained huddled up, ten 
or twelve in each of these 
small tents, that night. 

In the meantime I had 
been able to visit parts of 
the station. It was a scene 
of deplorable desolation and 
distress. The secretariat press 
was full of workmen when 
the building fell in on them. 
Fatigue-parties of sepoys were 
employed all night in endeav- 
ouring to rescue those who 
were entombed and might be 
still alive. It was a ghastly 
spectacle to witness the dead 
dragged forth, and the pallid 
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staggering forms of the sur- 
vivors. The gallant little 
Goorkhas worked indefatigably, 
amid drenching rain and de- 
pressing darkness and earth- 
tremors, which were incessant 
throughout the night. Mr 
Robert Blair M‘Cabe, Inspector- 
General of Police, and an officer 
of conspicuous distinction, was 
found dead, horribly crushed 
and buried in the ruins of 
his house. “Multis ille bonis 
flebilis occidit nulli flebilior 
quam mihi.” I shall never 
forget his funeral the next 
day. We laid him in a sheet 
and carried him through a 
tornado of rain to his grave, 
stumbling over the fallen 
cemetery wall—a tragic close 
to a career of the most brilliant 
promise! The great embank- 
ment which closed in the 
beautiful Shillong lakes had 
collapsed, the water had poured 
down a ravine, and damming 
up the river below had 
destroyed an iron bridge, 
carrying the heavy girders a 
considerable distance up-stream. 
The native bazaar was in 
ruins. The jail, with all other 
public buildings, had fallen, 
and the panic-stricken prisoners 
spent the night in the open. 
Such was the fear on them 
that not one attempted to 
regain his freedom. It was 
only a small section of the 
English community who were 
in the Government House 

unds: most sought such 
shelter as they could find in 
the wooden cricket - ground 
pavilion, which had not sub- 
sided, and in sheds in the 
bazaar; others were in their 
mat-walled stables or coach- 
houses. The position of all, 
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and especially of delicate ladies 
and children exposed to the 
elements, was a most pitiable 
one. All had their stories of 
horror to narrate. Some were 
out riding, some bicycling; some 
were walking and fell to the 
ground, clinging from tree to 
tree for protection ; a set were 
playing lawn-tennis when the 
court crumbled away under 
their feet ; others were golfing, 
and fell prone on the links; 
a family saved themselves by 
rushing out of the house and 
rolling down the steps; the 
inmates of the club just es- 
caped by tumbling out of 
doors. Women were crying 
that the Day of Judgment 
had come. It was no disgrace 
to the boldest of men to turn 
pale, or for the nerves of 
the strongest to be unstrung. 
There was little sleep that 
night: the earth was in a 
constant tremor, and _ ten 
minutes did not elapse without 
a definite specific shock, with 
its subterranean rumble and 
the clattering of the fallen 
corrugated iron roofs among 
the adjacent ruins. We kept 
up a bonfire until the morning, 
which was fed with shattered 
furniture and the broken wood- 
work of the house. Above 
all, there was the anxiety for 
others, for the world outside, 
which was not relieved until 
eight days had passed. 

The immediate result of the 
catastrophe was a_houseless 
population, without any change 
of raiment for day or night, 
exposed to the fury of the 
tropical rains, destitute of food, 
and many of them terribly 
wounded, crushed, or dying. 
The most urgent need was to 
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house the houseless, to feed the 
people, and to restore communi- 
cations. My officers showed ad- 
mirable presence of mind and 
laboured unceasingly. There 
was no hesitancy or faint- 
heartedness on the part of 
any one. Temporary huts were 
run up in a few days, and a 
loan was offered from the 
Treasury to the bazaar mer- 
chants, with a view to im- 
porting grain. Looting, which 
had prevailed somewhat exten- 
sively on the night of the earth- 
quake, was prevented. One of 
the earliest measures I took 
was to assign to every officer 
his own especial duty in repair- 
ing damages and restoring con- 
fidence. Every officer, whatever 
his ordinary duties, was made 
available for the task of render- 
ing assistance. An examiner 
of accounts was set to remove 
ruins, forest officers and ac- 
counts officers were employed 
in clearing the roads, the 
officers of the regiment super- 
vised the work of their sepoys 
in building huts, magistrates 
became foremen of coolie gangs, 
and my assistant secretary was 
turned into a most efficient con- 
servancy overseer. Every man 
was placed at his post, and all 
worked with their might. Of 
the native staff also I can speak 
in the highest terms: although 
their own losses were great, 
they devoted themselves to the 
public service unremittingly 
and without complaining. It 
was due to their co-operation 
with the unwearying efforts of 
my chief secretary, and to that 
officer’s power of organisation, 
that the records were salvaged 
with little loss, and that current 
work was promptly resumed. 
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Not a single table or chair 
came out unbroken from the 
wreck of the secretariat, and yet 
within ten days from the earth- 
quake the office establishment 
was dealing with current cases. 
Above all, the civil surgeon of 
the station and the deputy 
commissioner—both of whom, 
I am glad to say, afterwards 
received a decoration for their 
services — never spared them- 
selves, and in season and out 
of season were continually at 
work, encouraging others and 
setting an example to every 
one by their sense of duty and 
self-devotion. After the first 
urgent need of shelter had been 
met, the task of reopening com- 
munications was immediately 
taken up. Telegraphic connec- 
tion had been destroyed. The 
abutments of bridges had been 
shaken to pieces, and the super- 
structure had collapsed. Sev- 
eral miles of road had gone 
down the hillside, all roads 
were cracked and fissured, both 
longitudinally and laterally, 
and great chasms thirty feet 
in depth yawned out in some 
places. Portions of the road 
were buried by huge landslips. 
It will help to illustrate the 
force of the shock when I say 
that all the stacks of metal 
on the roadside were levelled, 
as though the metal had been 
spread by hand. The difficulty 
of re-establishing communica- 
tions was enormous. It could 
be overcome but gradually, but 
it was done in a manner reflect- 
ing the highest credit on the 
engineers of the Public Works 
department. 

Assam is well known as a 
region of seismic disturbance, 
and earthquakes before this 
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were not uncommon ; but they 
have never been known on 
any previous occasion to cause 
widespread destruction. The 
area over which this earth- 
quake was felt is prodigious. 
It was estimated on scientific 
official authority to have ex- 
tended over a tract of country 
1500 miles in length and 1000 
in width, or about 1,275,000 
square miles. The area over 
which the shock was destruc- 
tive is believed to be unique, 
and the focus from which it 
radiated was in the neighbour- 
hood of Shillong. The earth- 
quake was said by the Japanese 
expert, who was specially sent 
by his Government to inquire 
and report, to be due to a 
fault in the earth’s crust about 
twenty miles below the sur- 
face, and to be non-volcanic, 
and thus of different type 
from those great cataclysms 
which have taken place at 
Krakatoa, in Japan itself, and 
more recently in the West 
Indies. The character of the 
shock was everywhere much 
the same, though varying in 
degree—a sharp vibration, ac- 
companied by a rocking or 
heaving of the earth and a 
loud rumbling noise. In the 
hills gigantic landslips plunged 
mountain - sides in ruin, and 
buried villages beneath them. 
On the plains the rivers were 
agitated, the water rising to 
a height of many feet; the 
banks crumbled and fell in, 
plunging whole hamlets into 
the stream; in many places 
geysers leapt forth, spouting 
up sand and innumerable jets 
of water, like fountains play- 
ing. This ejection had such 
force that the covers of wells 
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solidly embedded in mortar 
were hurled aside, while the 
wells were choked with sand. 
I have seen the heavy wooden 
cover of a well which was cast 
thirty feet distant, where it 
lay half buried in the sand. 
I have seen a large native 
bazaar which sank and was 
embedded in six feet of sand. 
I have seen huge fissures six- 
teen feet deep, as many wide, 
and about a mile long. I have 
seen deep rivers completely 
silted up; and in one place, 
where there had been a crys- 
tal pool forty feet deep, and 
a noted place for fishermen, 
I was able to cross without 
wetting myself above the 
knees. In many places. I 
have seen embanked roads 
which had subsided to a level 
with the adjacent country. 

It is difficult to define the 
duration of the great shock ; 
but I do not think it lasted 
for more than three minutes, 
and the period of extreme in- 
tensity was probably limited 
to about thirty seconds. But 
this half-minute’s disturbance 
of the earth’s crust was suf- 
ficient to cover it with ruins. 
The fall of Government House, 
the largest building in Shil- 
long, must have been complete 
within five seconds. But after 
the great disturbance definite 
shocks were incessant for two 
or three days, and the earth- 
tremor went on continuously 
for a somewhat longer period. 
In Shillong itself it was esti- 
mated that there were two 
hundred shocks a-day for a 
few days after the 12th June: 
these had gradually diminished 
to twenty or thirty shocks 
a-day by the middle of July. 
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Then they became fewer; but 
for at least two years after 
the earthquake we were accus- 
tomed to a daily shock. Occa- 
sionally these were of alarming 
intensity, but familiarity led to 
their being treated with con- 
tempt. Shocks had become 
rare when I left Assam at 
the end of April 1902; but 
I may safely estimate that 
we acquired an experience of 
three or four thousand quakes. 
The Japanese professor had 
been good enough to explain 
to us that these after-shocks 
were merely the residual effects 
of the first big disturbance, 
subject to definite laws, and 
had nothing dangerous in their 
character; in fact, that they 
were absolutely necessary in 
the ordinary course of things, 
as by their means the dis- 
turbed earth’s crust was grad- 
ually settling itself into its 
final stable position, and that 
each after-shock meant the re- 
moval of one residual weak 
point. We never minded them 
much, and they became an 
accustomed element in the 
routine of life. 

It was most fortunate that 
the earthquake occurred, when 
it did, in the afternoon, when 
nearly everybody after a wet 
day was out of doors. Had it 
occurred at almost any other 
time—and it is needless to say 
that if it had happened at 
night—the mortality would 
have been terrible. As it is, 
one of the most remarkable 
features of a disaster so over- 
whelming and so widespread is 
the comparatively small number 
of deaths which it occasioned. 
The ascertained deaths num- 
bered 1542—a figure below the 
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truth, as it was impossible at a 
season of floods and downpours 
of rain to collect complete re- 
turns: these were practically 
all due to falling houses, slip- 
ping mountain-sides, and the 
collapse of river-banks; in a 
few cases boats were swamped 
and theoccupants were drowned. 
Two cases were recorded of 
persons having been swallowed 
up by the earth opening under 
them—as in the earthquake 
which swallowed up Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram —but I 
cannot personally vouch for 
these: nowhere does the earth 
gape open and close again. 
The earthquake deaths were, 
however, immeasurably ex- 
ceeded by the mortality from 
the epidemics that ensued. In 
Shillong, where there was a 
temporary but complete dis- 
location of the water-supply, 
cholera, dysentery, and fever 
broke out in the native quarter, 
and much sickness, including 
the dreaded enteric, laid many 
low in the cantonments and 
civil station. The connection 
between earthquakes and epi- 
demic disease is a medical 
question of some obscurity; but 
I believe that in Europe, 
America, and Japan this con- 
nection has been scientifically 
traced. Certain it is that in 
Assam there was the most 
appalling sickness throughout 
the province during the autumn 
of the earthquake year, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands 
died from the most malignant 
form of fever, and the general 
mortality of the year was over 
fifty per mille, or almost as high 
as that which prevailed in the 
regions of India where famine 
was then raging. It was the 
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most unhealthy year of which 
there is any record. 

The population at large, al- 
though completely cowed at 
first by the effects of such 
an unprecedented phenomenon, 
very soon displayed their usual 
calmness and patience, and re- 
sumed their cultivation as 
though nothing had happened. 
The catastrophe was one which 
principally affected the few 
wealthy and well-to-do persons 
who reside in masonry build- 
ings. The poor, who live in 
mat-huts, did not suffer so 
directly from the shock itself. 
Tea-plantations were damaged 
in some places, but this great 
industry escaped as a whole 
without serious injury. The 
losses sustained by the Pro- 
vince were, however, immense. 
The finances of the adminis- 
tration were paralysed by the 
necessity of restoring public 
works to their former con- 
dition, and the dial of progress 
was set back. The most per- 
manent and disastrous conse- 
quence was more wide-reach- 
ing, and consisted in the raising 
of river-beds and the obstruction 
of drainage channels. It so 
happened that the rainfall that 
year was terrific, and I wit- 
nessed from the fvot of the 
hills at Cherrapunji a down- 
pour of eighty inches in three 
days. The little railway there 
was swept away, and though 
every effort was made to repair 
it, it was ultimately abandoned. 
The river-beds had silted up, 
the whole country was covered 
with sand, and the floods found 
no other way of escape than 
over the surface of the fields. 
The beautiful orange - groves 
which are so marked a feature 
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of this tract were a sea of ruin. 
From the same cause the floods 
in the Assam valley rose to a 
height far exceeding any pre- 
vious record. When I visited 
the town of Barpeta I found 
the inhabitants all living on 
platforms and in boats. Cattle 
were perishing from starvation, 
and dead bodies were floating 
about. Dogs and ponies were 
skeletons. I rescued one miser- 
able pony which was lying in 
water with its head only on 
dry land, and had not strength 
to raise itself. The police guard 
of honour to receive me was 
drawn up on the roof of a boat, 
which was serving as a treasury 
and jail and guard-room. The 
magistrate’s court, his resid- 
ence, and the circuit-house were 
up to their eaves in water, and 
the shops in the bazaar and 
all private houses were in the 
same condition. Everywhere 
we found that the river-beds 
had upheaved, so as to be al- 
most on a level with the sur- 
rounding country. There were 
no natural outlets for the water 
to run off. These excessive 
floods were directly due to this 
cause, and even after the lapse 
of years the old channels have 
not been properly scoured out 
or new channels formed. Many 
village sites became, therefore, 
uninhabitable, and the people 
were forced to move to other 
places, and a great decrease of 
cultivation followed in what had 
once been a very fertile country. 

The great earthquake was in- 
deed a great calamity. May I 
be allowed to say that it was 
bravely met? Indians vied with 
Englishmen in their zeal. The 
following encomium was passed 
on the native Assamese magis- 
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trate of Barpeta, the place to 
which I have just referred: 
“Placed single- handed as he 
has been in this isolated town, 
among a population thoroughly 
terrified and full of prophecies 
of approaching dissolution, he 
has never lost heart; but by 
the cheerful disposition with 
which nature has endowed 
him, has been of much com- 
fort to the subordinate officials 
and traders, and has carried 
on the routine duties of his 
charge without interruption.” 

I would make this eulogy a 
general one. The flag of Great 
Britain never ceased to fly on 
the Government House flag- 
staff, in the centre of wreck 
and ruin. It was the token 
of the spirit by which all my 
officers were animated. Every- 
thing that could be done by 
them was done quietly, effec- 
tively, and as promptly as 
possible. There is now little 
or no local trace of the catas- 
trophe. Houses, public build- 
ings, churches, and jails have 
been rebuilt; the station of 
Shillong is more beautiful than 
it ever was before; the roads 
and bridges are better than the 
old ones; the whirligig of official 
changes has transferred from 
the province most of those who 
bore the brunt of the shock; the 
earthquake is forgotten. But 
there are men and women on 
whom it has indelibly impressed 
its memory, and I venture to 
hope that I have roused in the 
minds of the readers of this 
narrative some conception of 
the magnitude of the disaster, 
and some admiration for the 
energy and resource which 
were displayed in mitigating 
its consequences. 
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ROYAL PROGRESSES—KING EDWARD'S VISIT TO PARIS—THE DEMEANOUR 


OF THE PARISIANS — THE RESULTS OF A CEREMONIOUS EMBASSY— 
DEEDS, NOT WORDS—LORD MILNER'S ACHIEVEMENT IN AFRICA—A 8LIM 


ONCE upon a time, when 
London was further remote 
from the distant provinces than 
it is to-day, our kings and 
queens were wont to go upon 
progresses. They visited the 
universities, where they listened 
with what patience they might 
to the sorry humours of a Latin 
comedy, or they added a legend- 
ary dignity to some great 
country house. Thus they kept 
alive the fire of patriotism, 
which might have been ex- 
tinguished for lack of fuel. 
For in the days when there 
were no newspapers, and the 
craft of photography was not 
yet invented, a sovereign could 
only make himself known to 
his subjects by his actual pre- 
sence. So he visited with royal 
pomp his distant lieges, and 
kept them, who might other- 
wise have been uncertain under 
which king they lived, faithful 
to the throne. But to-day 
there is no need of progresses. 
Our King and Queen are familiar 
not only to every inhabitant of 
the three kingdoms, but to the 
solitary backwoodsman or the 
lone islander of the Pacific. 
The fierce light which beats 
upon the throne now incites a 
cinematograph, while the illus- 
trated papers take care that 
the acts of no monarch shall 
go unrecorded. Thus it is that 
Sovereigns, released from the 
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instant necessity of travelling 
always within their borders, 
may travel abroad and carry 
messages of peace to foreign 
countries. They may conduct 
the pleasantest and most cere- 
monious of embassies ; and they 
may not only secure to them- 
selves the good-will of other 
nations, they may increase the 
happiness and prosperity of 
Europe. 

Never was a monarch more 
wisely inspired than was 
Edward VII., when he de- 
termined to visit France. For 


many years the two countries, . 


which are not merely close 
neighbours but are bound by 
a permanent alliance of the 
arts, have been torn by foolish 
dissensions. Neither side has 
been without blame, and if 
we were asked to explain the 
foolish quarrel we should at- 
tribute it to an obstinate de- 
sire on the part of journalists 
and others to mind other 
people’s business. But what- 
ever the cause, the feeling has 
long been bitter—more especi- 
ally in France, whose natural 
dislike of all foreigners is easily 
fanned to a flame of hatred. 
Yet we should always have 
been wiser to discount the in- 
solence of Paris. We might 
have remembered that the lan- 
guage of polemical discussion is 
consistently violent on the other 
3K 
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side of the Channel, and have 
refused, when we were charged 
by our neighbours with the 
habitual commission of all the 
crimes, to mistake a display 
of rhetoric for a grave indict- 
ment. However, the little 
humour which might have 
corrected many errors of style 
and taste was lacking, and 
there is no doubt that for the 
last ten years France has in- 
dulged her traditional enmity 
for England with more than 
her traditional virulence and 
rancour. 

Then, suddenly enmity is 
turned to friendship, and 
amiability smiles, where but 
yesterday hatred scowled and 
jeered. The King of England 
has visited Paris, and in three 
days has won the sympathetic 
admiration of the people. For 
him, indeed, the visit was a 


. personal triumph, and what- 
ever benefit comes from it to 
London or to Paris must be 
frankly ascribed to his tact and 


address. But in these matters 
it is idle to conceal the truth, 
and it may be plainly stated 
that the newspapers of both 
countries pitched their note of 
applause a little too high. For 
our part, we saw at the outset 
little of the enthusiasm de- 
scribed in an eloquent press. 
The reception of the King in 
Paris seemed to us dignified, of 
course, but a trifle cold. With 
the memory fresh in our minds 
of the rapturous folly inspired 
by the progress of the Tzar, we 
could not but look upon the 
procession along the Champs 
Elysées, in which Edward VII. 
and M. Loubet took part, as a 
model of discretion. From the 
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spectacular point of view, it 
possessed the beauty which 
Paris imparts to the least of 
her fétes. The chestnut-trees 
were all a-bloom, and _ the 
dragoons descended from the 
Place de I’Ktoile in a blaze of 
glory. But the crowd was 
rather curious than emotional. 
There were but few cheers, 
and the cries which were 
heard were not wholly, sym- 
pathetic. Yet from the very 
beginning the King impressed 
Paris with his courage and 
affability. For let it not be 
supposed that it needs no 
courage to drive through a city 
whose friendship is all uncer- 
tain. Two years ago an 
Englishman wandering on the 
boulevards had a good chance 
of being assailed as a bandit; 
and at every street-corner you 
might hear the shout of @ bas 
les Anglais. Now an English 
King has shown to all the 
citizens that he is determined 
to win their sympathy, and to 
prove his own confidence in 
their sense of hospitality. And 
presently the inevitable com- 
parison was hinted on all sides. 
When the Tsar visited the 
capital of his great ally, he 
could not conceal his timidity. 
He drove to the Opera furtively 
in a closed and guarded car- 
riage. But Edward VIL, de- 
spising precaution, intensified at 
each of his public appearances 
the impression of trust and 
nonchalance. So as the hours 
passed his popularity increased, 
especially with the people. The 
Royalists and Nationalists, all 
those, in fact, whose policy is 
aristocratic, preserved a certain 
reticence, lest any cheers which 
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they raised might be shared by 
M. Loubet. But the people, 
which is indifferent to parties, 
soon made a hero of Edward 
VIL, and packed the streets 
through which he drove, and 
gazed with a growing appreci- 
ation, until at last you felt that 
in a few more days he would 
have carried all the suffrages. 
Paris is a city dominated by 
its cries, which are, indeed, an 
unerring index of its opinions 
and fancies. On such an occa- 
sion as a visit of state these 
cries are sternly controlled by 
the police; and the best cartoon 
of the week depicted a police- 
man, with upraised truncheon, 
charging the crowd, and shout- 
ing in aggrieved patriotism, 
“Where is the scoundrel who 
cried ‘Vive la République’ ?” 
But in spite of the police the 
crowd now and again gave 
utterance to its own senti- 
ments, and proved clearly 
enough that, even as its ap- 
preciation increased, it had not 
surrendered to the wild en- 
thusiasm which dominated it at 
the time of the Russian fétes. 
It was still master of itself, 
still proud of its own inher- 
itance. The cry that was 
most often heard, both at the 
King’s entry into Paris and at 
Vincennes, was “Vive Armée!” 
which, it must be remembered, 
is the watchword of a party 
as well as an expression of 
military pride. Now and then 
you heard “ Vive le Roi/” shout- 
ed severally and without perfect 
conviction; nor was it impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion 
that Edward VII. was received 
a8 a guest to whom all honour 
should be paid, but who was 
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not, like the Tsar, an ally as 
well as a guest. 

So much may be said to 
correct a too hasty impression. 
But when we analyse the be- 
haviour of Paris, we find nothing 
that is not at once gratifying 
to our national pride and full 
of hope for the future. That 
King Edward VII. turned the 
frigid curiosity of the badauds 
into a dignified friendliness is 
but another proof of his con- 
spicuous skill; and the de- 
meanour of our neighbours, 
based upon reason rather than 
upon sentiment, is a guarantee 
that the new friendship, thus 
loyally inaugurated, will not 
instantly be forgotten. Truly 
a great change has taken place: 
beneath the trees of the Champs 
Elysées, within the stately walls 
of the Thédtre Francais, have 
been heard the strains of “God 
Save the King ”—the first time 
in how many years !—and this 
unwonted music symbolises a 
definite rapprochement. But 
until the nation can profit, as 
it should, by the enterprise of 
its king, it must understand 
what this rapprochement means. 

To exaggerate its importance 
is to make it speedily of no 
effect. And it is as well to 
explain at the outset that the 
tie which at present unites 
England and France is in no 
sense political. On neither one 
side nor the other is there any 
question of alliance. Maybe, 
if disputes arise between the 
two countries, they will be the 
more easily settled, because 
both France and England have 
given signs of a growing friend- 
ship. But in other respects we 
are as we were a month ago. 
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There is nothing so misleading 
nor so dangerous as the politics 
of feeling. Interest, and inter- 
est alone, is the proper basis of 
an alliance, and the interests of 
France and England conflict 
no more and no less to-day 
than they did before the King 
visited Paris. Three years ago 
a sentimental bond united 
France and America. Statues 
of Washington and Lafayette 
were presented by enthusiasts 
from the New World to the city 
of Paris. The Stars and Stripes 
mingled pleasantly with the tri- 
colour, and in six months the 
statues remained and all else 
was forgotten. If, then, we are 
to make the most of our new 
friendship, we must avoid the 
error of exaggeration. As we 
have no intention of helping 
France in her schemes of re- 
venge, so we do not ask her to 
aid us in the far East. We 
suggest no more than that two 
neighbours should live together 
in amity and understanding. 
Even when the public peace is 
assured, there is a private peace, 
which is too often and too easily 
broken. Yet there is no reason 
for quarrelling, if we leave out 
certain difficulties of temper and 
temperament, and inculcate on 
either side a habit of reticent 
forbearance. 

The reasons, outside the 
domain of politics, which 
support a closer union between 
France and England are many 
and various. The increase of 
trade which will follow an in- 
creased friendship is recog- 
nised by both the Chambers 
of Commerce. But by how 
much a friendly Paris will 
increase the pleasure of life 
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is known only to those who 
are familiar with both capitals, 
France is our nearest neigh- 
bour, separated from us by 
a brief hour —a brief hour, 
too often, of pestilent weather. 
And there is a lightness in her 
air, a gaiety in her life, which 
has an instant effect upon our 
spirits. Thackeray, who was 
at home in both countries, 
said he never landed at Calais 
without feeling that a load 
was taken from him, and how 
many are there to agree with 
him? To cross the sea to 
France is not only to change 
the sky but to change the 
mind. The most obstinate 
misanthrope is melted to kind- 
liness by an amiable people, 
which understands all the arts, 
including the art of life. And 
for some years the pleasure 
of a sojourn in France has 
been marred by a feeling of 
irritation. We cannot take 
our ease with perfect com- 
posure if we are condemned 
all the while to accept kindness 
from an enemy. Even though 
the French, with a natural 
politeness, concealed their dis- 
like, we knew perfectly well 
that it was there, and felt a 
natural embarrassment. But at 
last the dislike is abolished or 
mitigated, and we shall now 
land at Calais with no thought 
but of our own enjoyment. 

But there is also an artistic 
reason why England and 
France should live at peace. 
Different as the two nations 
are by temperament, they have 
for many centuries pursued the 
same aims in literature and in 
the other arts. Now we have 
been the borrowers; now the 
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French have acknowledged a 
welcome obligation. But ever 
since Chaucer found his meas- 
ures in France, the friendly 
interchange has been uninter- 
rupted. Germany pursues the 
arts along her own roads. 
Italy and Spain, while owing 
something to France, preserves 
each its own character. Russia 
dominates Europe, in literature 
at least, by the force of a 
savage soul finding its own 
needs and its own voice. 
But France and England have 
obeyed the same traditions, and 
loyally striven to reach the 
same goal. There has not been 
a great writer in France who 
has not captured a double 
audience, and though English 
literature travels more slowly 
than French, it is nowadays 
appreciated sometimes at more 
than its true worth by the 
writers of France. If the 
French admit the beauty of 
our verse, we are always ready 
to admire the exquisite lucidity 
of their prose, and to delight in 
the wit, in whose expression 
they have greater licence than 
ourselves. And what pleasanter 
tié can bind two nations than 
this tie of equal tastes and ex- 
changed enthusiasm? Is it not 
far better than many docu- 
ments, signed and sealed, whose 
contents may always be ignored 
under the stress of politics? 
Does it not give to all who will 
master a foreign tongue another 
life of the intelligence? And 
shall we deem any embassy 
superfluous which tightens 
these silken cords of friend- 
ship ? 

As in literature so in the 
other arts. In painting and 
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sculpture we are willing to 
yield France the first place, 
and to follow her as pupil fol- 
lows master. But even here 
we like to think that we are 
but taking back (with interest) 


what we gave, and to remem- 


ber that our own painters, too, 
had their influence upon the 
great . Romantic Movement. 
Thus we are bound to France 
by similarity of tastes and 
community of interests. Now- 
adays, when most men have 
two languages, the barriers of 
speech are lightly crossed, and 
there is no reason why, to the 
intelligent of both countries, 
France and England should 
not be one. There is no 
reason; but one there was—of 
ill-feeling and misunderstand- 
ing —- now happily removed, 
and removed by the tact and 
courage of King Edward. 
Thanks to his enterprise and 
affability, his perfect under- 
standing of ceremony, his in- 
stinctive sense of the manner in 
which a great king presents 
himself to a friendly people, 
we are opening a new chapter 
in the history of our relations 
with France; and though the 
French and English are not 
more likely to fight side by 
side now than heretofore, the 
ties of amenity which unite 
the two countries have indub- 
itably been strengthened. 


The pledges of friendship 
thus interchanged between 
France and England cannot 
be matched within our own 
borders. The Government is 
assailed on all sides with a 
persistence which does not find 
full warrant in its policy. Its 
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more unruly supporters have 
made up their minds that it 
can do no right, and having 
clamoured for our withdrawal 
from the Baghdad railway, 
have received Mr Balfour’s an- 
nouncement of that withdrawal 
with a sort of contempt. This 
shows a factious spirit, and 
proves, as we have already 
pointed out, that a large 
majority is not an unmixed 
blessing. Now, to well-con- 
sidered criticism we would 
make no objection. The cave 
of army reformers has abund- 
antly justified its existence. 
It has wrung a belated regret 
from Mr Brodrick, who at 
the Royal Academy surprised 
his audience with an apology, 
and it will doubtless be justi- 
fied by another and a sounder 
scheme of Army Reform. But 
opposition that is frivolous 
may result in ultimate disaster. 
A persistent girding against 
the Government may force an 
“alternative” minority upon 
the country, which no dweller 
in a cave would view with 
equanimity. It is therefore 
pleasant, in the face of ill- 
judged chatter, to turn from 
words to deeds, from policy to 
administration, and with the 
echo of the House of Commons 
in our ears, to contemplate 
what is being achieved in our 
lately acquired provinces. Even 
if the debates in Parliament 
destroy something of our pride 
in our country, we may easily 
recover it by reading the Blue- 
Book lately presented to both 
Houses by command of his 
Majesty. For in this unpre- 
tentious report Lord Milner 
gives an account of what has 
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been done in Africa since the 
war. Here, indeed, is no 
matter for controversy— only 
a record of land reclaimed, of 
colonists resettled, of atonement 
made for the ravages of warfare. 
The problem which faced Lord 
Milner and his colleagues was 
not an easy one. Peace came 
in winter upon a country 
stripped of crops, stock, in- 
habitants, and dwelling-houses, 
The Governor was intrusted 
with a unique task. He had 
to accommodate not only the 
conquerors but the conquered. 
To bring back the prisoners of 
war, to restore the country 
population to its homes, to 
maintain this population until 
it was once more equipped for 
earning its own living, to es- 
tablish new settlements both 
for indigent Burghers and for 
the British who had served in 
the war, to estimate the losses 
sustained by Dutch and Eng- 
lish, to restore the old Uit- 
landers to their towns, to re- 
vive industries, and to import 
stock,—these were some of his 
tasks; and it is impossible to 
reflect that they are all in 
course of performance without 
remembering the energy and 
justice which distinguish our 
British policy. Now, these 
achievements are beyond the 
range of party politics. The 
end at which Lord Milner aims 


is kept in sight by friends and 
foes alike, and in reaching it 
the statesman, whose business 
it is to make the future of 
South Africa, has shown no 
favour, has revealed no prefer- 


ence. And, first of all, we 
cannot but be struck by the 
patient consideration which 
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England has shown to those 
who were lately opposing her 
in the field. By the terms 
signed at Vereeniging 33,000 
persons were restored to liberty, 
and it will easily be understood 
that the liberation of so vast 
an army was not a simple mat- 
ter. But the work of repat- 
riation was performed without 
mishap, and now the only 
prisoners of war who remain 
in our hands are the 900 who 
refuse to take the oath of 
allegiance. Towards these men 
our responsibility is surely at 
anend. If we landed them on 
the friendly shores of Holland 
or Germany, our duty would 
be amply discharged. But it 


is not thus that Lord Milner’ 


interprets his functions, and 
even now the Government has 
despatched emissaries to India, 
Ceylon, and Bermuda, who 
shall interview the irreconcil- 
ables, and prove to them that, 
under proper conditions, they 
will be welcomed back to their 
own land. This amiability 
seems to us excessive. While 
the South African war was 
in progress, the Russians were 
kind enough to criticise with 
some bitterness our conduct 
of hostilities. And we cannot 
help contrasting our generous 
treatment of a beaten foe, a 
generosity which includes an 
embassy of explanation, with 
Russia’s infamous persecution 
of Finland, a province which 
hitherto has wisely governed 
itself, and which in civilisation 
is centuries ahead of its’ un- 
scrupulous oppressor. 

But what amazes us most 


in Lord Milner’s report is the 
Ingenuity wherewith existing 
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difficulties have been turned to 
excellent account. When the 
National Scouts and_ ex- 
Burghers who had fought for 
the British were restored to the 
land, there was a reasonable 
fear of trouble, especially for 
those who were “ bywoners,” 
that is, poor whites, living and 
working upon other men’s land. 
Kither the landowners would 
not take these “ bywoners” 
back, or if they were permitted 
to return, they were exposed 
to insult or boycotting. “To 
meet the difficulty,” says Lord 
Milner, a plan was devised to 
collect “ex-military Burghers ” 
of the poorer class upon a cer- 
tain number of farms capable 
of closer cultivation, which were 
either owned or hired by 
wealthier men in political sym- 
pathy with them, or at least 
not bearing them any grudge. 
This plan had two advantages. 
It protected the “ ex-military 
Burghers ” socially, by bringing 
a number of men of the same 
sympathies together. And it 
was also sound economically, 
for it helped to turn men of the 
“bywoner ” class from compar- 
atively useless loungers upon 
large pastoral farms, where 
most of their time was wasted 
in doing nothing, into peasant 
farmers on land suitable for 
-agriculture, where, given some 
security of tenure, they only 
needed industry and persever- 
ance greatly to improve their 
economic position, and at the 
same time to benefit the 
country. 

The scheme succeeded admir- 
ably so far as the National 
Scouts were concerned, but it 
did more than this. Long be- 
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fore the war the “bywoners” 
had been one of the pests of 
South Africa. Already the 
wealthy farmers had grown 
tired of the “poor whites,” 
who hung about for a job and 
a pittance. Had there been no 
conflict the problem of the 
“arme booren ” would still have 
clamoured for solution. And 
here it was solved incidentally 
by the governor of a conquered 
province. The plan invented 
for the boycotted scouts was 
adapted to the needs of other 
“poor relations,” with perfect 
success. ‘“ Several thousand 
landless men,” says the report, 
“who would otherwise have 
drifted into the towns, are at 
this moment working hard as 
agriculturists under conditions 
of security they have never 
yet enjoyed, and with good 
prospect, not only of main- 
but of 


taining themselves, 
gradually acquiring a small 


capital.” And thus it is that 
Lord Milner’s report is a report 
of action. We read of mealies 
planted, of farms restocked, of 
instruction given in agriculture, 
of new ploughs introduced, of 
the thousand things which are 
the better worth doing because 
they have not the remotest 
touch with political con- 
troversy. There are many 


wiser things in the world than. 


talking, and if the rulers of 
South Africa have been asked 
to discharge duties which do 
not often fall to the lot of 
statesmen, it is comforting to 
reflect that they have not 
fallen below the occasion, but 
have proved that even the 
details of a farmer’s business 
have an importance for them. 
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And then, to show the variety 
of the questions which await 
an answer, comes Sir Godfrey 
Lagden’s dissertation upon the 
influence of the war on the 
natives. Though they were not 
belligerents, the natives were 
profoundly affected, and while 
they were hopeful for the suc- 
cess of the British arms, they 
are wofully disappointed at 
the result. They fondly be- 
lieved that the defeat of the 
Boers meant their extinction, 
and they expected to be given 
the choice of the farms of the 
conquered. By this they are 
undeceived, and are doubtless 
wondering at the trustful sim- 
plicity of the conquerors. 

But many races and many 
methods of thought must be 
reckoned with in Africa. Nor 
is the slimness of the Boer 
character the least difficulty 
wherewith we are confronted. 
To understand a good man or 
a bad man is easy enough ; but 
who shall fathom the cunning 
of the half- wise and _half- 
wicked? Such a book as Mr 
Blackburn’s ‘ Burgher Quixote’ 
(Blackwood) is, indeed, a lumin- 
ous commentary upon the hard- 
ship of our task. Who can cope 
confidently with the sly cun- 
ning of such a man as Sarel 
Erasmus, the central figure of 
Mr Blackburn’s admirable 
story? Now Sarel is the in- 
carnation of slimness, Though 
he is but eight-and-twenty, he 
has already been a public pro- 
secutor, and made what he 
could out of a skilful adminis- 
tration of the law. “Sarel,” 
said his father, “there is a lot 
of money in the law. I know, 
because I put it there.” And 
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presently when the war broke 
out the ingenious Sarel worked 
hard in the field-cornet’s office, 
hoping that his education 
would save him from being 
sent on commando. This he 
by no means desired, for, 
said he, “I could not find it 
in my heart to go and shoot 
English after the kindness I 
received in Natal.” But to 
make assurance sure he ob- 
tained a certificate from the 
district surgeon saying that he 
was suffering from an internal 
complaint. Yet his cunning 
availed him nothing. Though 
the doctor cheerfully certified 
that he was a dying man, 
Katrina, the woman whom he 
was to marry, pushed him, as 
he said, “into danger and 
wrong-doing.” With her own 
hand she filled in the form 
ordering him to join the com- 
mando under his old enemy, 
Ben Viljoen, and poor Sarel 
found himself a soldier. 
Henceforth, in his own words, 
“he is a Don Quixote, fighting 
on behalf of Great Britain 
against the folly and ignorance 
that have caused such loss and 
suffering.” So he falls in with 
a magnificent scoundrel called 
Andries Brink, under whose in- 
stigation he gets a command, 
holds up a convoy, steals the 
cattle, plunders houses, consist- 
ently shows the white feather, 
and recounts even his worst 
misdeeds with an amiable satis- 
faction. Now the book, which 
is written without the smallest 
touch of bitterness, is proof 
enough that Lord Milner has 
to deal with “slimness” of a 
very special sort. Men like 
Sarel Erasmus, who are clever 
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enough to hoodwink Joubert 
and Viljoen, will easily deceive 
the British officials who are 
sent to govern them. And the 
worst is that, being unconscious 
humourists, they prefer to turn 
their very great gift of cunning 
to the worst possible account. 
All these things are clearly pre- 
sented in the ‘ Burgher Quixote,’ 
a book which, nevertheless, we 
value more for its admirable 
qualities than for the interest- 
ing facts which it sets forth. 
In the first place, it is a model 
of irony, simple and sustained. 
Nowhere is there any faltering, 
nor any forgetfulness of the 
method employed. And how 
great this achievement is will 
if we consider 
the few ironists that our litera- 
ture may boast. To the ironist 
one temptation is constant: he 
becomes so earnest in his desire 
to prove his point that he drops 
into argument, or even into 
morality. Of this cardinal sin 
Sarel Erasmus is always guilt- 
less. He never knows, what is 
patent to the reader from the 
first page, that he is a sorry 
scamp. He preserves from be- 
ginning to end the beautiful 
appearance of simplicity, which 
makes the most dastardly of 
his actions seem respectable. 
It is true that Mr Black- 
burn had already shown how 
great is his power of satire. 
But his ‘ Burgher Quixote’ will 
manifestly increase his reputa- 
tion, and we recommend this 
masterpiece of irony to our 
readers, not merely because it 
will teach them a _ profound 
lesson of South Africa, and 
show them the reverse of the 
medal which has for its obverse 
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Lord Milner’s report, but be- to us in the “Song of the 


cause it is packed with amuse- 
ment, and prompts a smile 
with every page. 


We are not the warmest 
champions of motor - cars. 
Speed is not our deity, and 
we hesitate to applaud the 
enterprising gentry who find 
their greatest happiness in 
rushing at a prohibited pace 
from one end of the country 
to another. But we are now 
ready to confess that the 
motor-car has not been in- 
vented in vain. It has found 
its poet. In brief, Mr Henley’s 
“Song of Speed” (D. Nutt) 
amply atones for much racket 
and discomfort. It is original, 
for it deals with material which 
no poet has ever touched. It 
is brilliant, for every phrase 
in it is felt, every image it de- 
picts is seen. It is as rapid as 
“this astonishing device, this 
amazing Mercedes”; it carries 
you through a unique experi- 
ence, as though you were 
seated in a sixty-horse car; it 
paints you the country flashing 
past, as only an artist can 
paint it. Everything is appro- 
priate to the subject—metre, 
phrase, and metaphor. The 
poem is written in the short, 
swift measure, already familiar 


Sword,” and Mr Henley, for all 
the variations which he makes, 
never loses sight of his theme: 
“Speed, speed, in the Fear of 
the Lord.” Lucky is the poet 
who can discover a new note! 
Luckier still is he who can 
strike the new note to a new 
harmony! Before the poet, 
inspired with speed, all the 
world rushes past, and he sees 


‘“‘ Smoke, Rain, and Mist 
In their subtle, fantastical 
Moodiness ; Gardens 
And Woods in their pleasure, 
Their pride of increase, 
And their helpless and sorrowful 
Pomp of decay ! 
Lust, the grey Sea, 
The Antient of Days, 
With his secret as new 
After thousands of years 
As it was to the old, 
The alert aboriginal 
Father of Ships, 
And Speed ! 
Speed you conjure 
With a crook of your finger ; 
Speed which your touch 
On a core, on a master-bit, 
Breeds for your use ; 
As Man’s hand on a tiller 
Gives brain to a boat.” 


That as well as any other 
passage will give you a taste 
of Mr Henley’s poem, which 
he alone could have written, 
and which only a modern occa- 
sion could have inspired. 















AMONG many important con- 
cessions that have been wrung 
from the Government during 
the last few months, not the 
least has been a verbal acquies- 
cence with the view that the 
land defence of these islands 
may be safely trusted to what 
are generally, but somewhat 
loosely, termed the auxiliary 
forces — that is to say, the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers. It is the object of this 
article to trace out to their 
logical consequences the results 
of this admission. 

Whether the War Office 
accepts the fact or not, this 
new situation carries with it 
the need for a profound and 
almost revolutionary change in 
the army scheme of 1901, 
which was based on a radically 
different conception — namely, 
home defence by the regular 
army. This scheme utilised, 
indeed, the auxiliary forces to 
take good the deficiency of 
regulars in the Third Army 
Corps, and constructed the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Army 
Corps very largely from the 
same elements, stiffened by 
regulars; and if the object of 
this organisation had been 
home defence and nothing more, 
the method of procedure would 
have merited praise. It an- 
nexed such units as the Militia 
and Volunteers could supply, 
and very properly made use of 
them ; but finding them already 
too numerous for its purpose, 
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naturally took little pains to 
foster the further growth and 
development of either one or 
the other. On the one hand, 
it took no steps to check the 
evils which were contributing 
to the fast-growing unpopu- 
larity of the Militia among the’ 
country gentlemen, and among 
the classes from which the 
Militia is recruited; and on 
the other it evinced a desire— 
nay, more, it arbitrarily deter- 
mined—to lay a burden upon 
the Volunteers which neces- 
sarily compelled a very large 
number of officers and men, 
and unfortunately the best 
elements of both, to abandon 
their volunteering, owing to 
new and unexpected demands 
upen their time that were 
antagonistic to the principles 
upon which the Volunteer force 
was created, and incompatible 
with the legitimate claims of 
the civil avocations of all ranks 
of the force save in a few 
specially favoured corps. The 
failure of the War Office to 
take any steps to arrest the 
steady depletion of these forces 
makes it a legitimate con- 
clusion that the department 
viewed the event with feelings 
not far removed from satisfac- 
tion ; and it was perfectly justi- 
fied, from its own point of view, 
in doing so, since it only desired 
to use, and consequently only — 
recognised the utility of, such 
units as could, by reason of 
their adequate field-training in 
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camps, be relied on to act with 
the field army of regulars in 
that world-renowned, grandiose, 
and also entirely unnecessary 
ordre de bataille on the Surrey 
Hills. 

It was an extraordinarily 
narrow view, but, such as it 
was, it justified the air of con- 
temptuous indifference and de- 
tachment that the War Office 
assumed when confronted with 
the stream of resignations that 
began to pour in upon Pall 
Mall. Lord Roberts must have 
been perfectly well aware that 
his Army Order of December 
1901, even in its amended form, 
introduced for the first time in 
the history of the Volunteers 
the principle of compulsion, 
offering the alternative of com- 
pulsory attendance at camps or 
dismissal from the force, and 
that this principle was abso- 
lutely and directly in contra- 
vention of the whole spirit and 
intention of the Volunteer 
movement. The result of this 
new departure in Pall Mall has 
been nothing less than deplor- 
able. There has been a grow- 
ing depletion, month by month 
and day by day, in the cadres 
and in the ranks of both 
Militia and Volunteers. Not 
a ‘Gazette’ appears but bears 
eloquent testimony of the fact, 
and unless the public takes this 
affair into its own hands it will 
inevitably see what is in truth 
and in deed its citizen army 
vanish away into the limbo of 
things forgotten. 

Alarmed at last, and inspired 
by the new influence of his 
ministerial colleagues on the 
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Committee of Defence, whose 
interest in the whole question 
had been thoroughly aroused 
by the late debates, Mr Brod- 
rick hastily summoned a Com- 
mittee—the usual refuge of the 
intellectually destitute — and 
threw to it the onus of reform 
of both Militia and Volunteers 
in a single parcel. Neither the 
names! of the Committee as a 
whole, nor the union of these 
two distinct and separate ques- 
tions in a single inquiry, give 
any cause for satisfaction or 
any grounds for extravagant 
hope. Even were it otherwise, 
there would still remain the 
fatal blot of the immature 
scheme of 1901, which nega- 
tives an economical reform of 
home defence by establishing a 
military system in which neither 
Militia nor Volunteers have 
duties allotted to them in 
accordance with their clearly 
defined position in a reasoned 
scheme of national defence. 

It is unfortunately the case 
that a school exists, with many 
eminent apostles in Pall Mall, 
which would view the dis- 
appearance of the so-called 
auxiliary forces with neither 
disappointment nor misgiving. 
It is the school that directly or 
indirectly desires conscription, 
or, if it avoids the use of the 
term from the belief that it is 
odious to the free citizens of a 
great democracy, falls back on 
the convenient if sinister sub- 
terfuge of some misleading title 
which in its last terms implies 
a resort to means of compulsion 
for the purpose of filling the 
ranks of one category or other 





1 Since this was written the Earl of March has joined the Committee. 
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of our armed forces. To this 
school the failure of our recruit- 
ing for the regular army, if 
failure ensue, and the process of 
attrition that has been taking 
place in our auxiliary forces, is 
meat and drink indeed, since 
nothing would please it better 
than to see a Minister come 
down to the House and confess 
that all means of voluntary 
recruiting had failed, and that 
nothing remained but a resort 
to some form of compulsory 
service. It is towards this 
conclusion that we are fatally 
and helplessly drifting, like a 
derelict in the upper reaches of 
Niagara, with ever-increasing 
speed, and it is time for those 
who consider the voluntary 
principle to be the palladium of 
our liberties and of our security 
to arouse themselves from their 
lethargy and combine to arrest 
this fatal progress before we 
are engulfed in the whirlpool 
ahead. 

I am not afraid of conscrip- 
tion, and have no prejudice 
whatever against the principle 
it involves. It is the duty of 
every man to take part in the 
defence of his country, and if 
we had a written Constitution, 
instead of a mere nondescript 
amalgam of fortuitous prece- 
dents, the first article of the 
faith would establish the prin- 
ciple, and meet with all but 
universal acceptance from think- 
ing men. If ever this fair realm 
were trodden by the foot of 
&® conqueror, the manner in 
which the people would respond 
to a call to arms would, in my 
humble judgment, prove the 
greatest revelation of the cen- 
tury. Over - civilisation; the 
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accursed and festering sore of 
our semi-alien plutocracy, with 
its nimbus of harpies, hirelings, 
and hangers-on; the doctrine 
of resignation preached by priest 
and predikant to repining in- 
digence and desponding virtue ; 
the Laodicean indifference of the 
lower classes to all ideals save 
thoseof their own material grat- 
ifications,—all these and other 
causes have not yet brought 
things to such a pass that we 
have altogether lost the healthy 
barbarian instinct of returning 
blow for blow. That feeling 
and that tradition are still 
living forces, dormant but im- 
measurably powerful, and no 
reorganisation can be considered 
adequate that does not touch 
the masses and prepare the 
means—translated in their last 
material terms by the provision 
of an ample supply of rifles and 
ammunition—for the complete 
satisfaction of the popular levy 
at home and abroad which will 
clamour for arms at the first 
note of danger that threatens 
our national existence in a groat 
war. Wearea very long march 
from the Sermon on the Mount 
with all its consequences, and, 
the world being what it is, the 
old English maxim holds good, 
Keep peace with thy neighbour, 
but break not down thy hedge. 

Nor can one allow great 
importance to the objection 
that conscription lowers the 
productivity of a nation, by 
depriving it of hands that 
would be better employed in 
the manufacture of wealth. 
Everything shows that a short 
term of military service is 
rather an advantage to a race 
than the reverse, provided that 
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the military system is framed 
on democratic lines; and stat- 
istics prove that the physical 
development of a nation is 
rather advanced than retarded 
by the wholesome discipline of 
well - ordered regimental life. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, 
in so far as the withdrawal of 
working hands from civil life 
is concerned, our voluntary 
system of to-day exercises as 
great detriment upon national 
production as the conscription 
of the Continent. 

In such comparison it is 
the peace effective that counts, 
the men with the colours and 
withdrawn from their homes, 
not the reserves who are 
back in civil life and restored 
to their normal avocations. 
If we make a tally of the 
various forces which we em- 
body and pay in the course of 


a year throughout the Empire, 
we shall see that it exceeds 


those 600,000 men whom 
France and Germany maintain 
with the colours on a peace 
establishment. While, again, 
a French or German recruit is 
only withdrawn from civil life 
for one year or two, we take men 
for three and up to seven and 
eight years or longer,—long 
enough to make them forget 
their civil trade and not long 
enough to teach them another. 
It is, in fact, a thesis that may 
fairly be argued whether our 
system does not, on the whole, 
act more deleteriously upon the 
wealth-production of the race 
than the Continental system 
of conscription. 

But with all these premisses 
of the advocates of conscription 
admitted to the full, it is not 
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necessary to admit their con- 
clusions. It is a fact impossible 
to gainsay that, man for man, 
a volunteer is a better fighting 
asset than a conscript. It is 
also a fact that compulsion is 
not applicable to service abroad 
and not required for service at 
home; and until the advocates 
of compulsion bring overwhelm- 
ing evidence to disprove these 
statements, and show by irre- 
fragable proofs that it is im- 
practicable to defend the Em- 
pire on a voluntary basis, we 
should resist their campaign 
with all the energy of our con- 
victions and all the strength 
of the faith that is in us. 

Let us briefly examine these 
points for a moment, for it is 
manifestly useless to plant until 
the soil is cleared and prepared. 
Our military history, which Mr 
Fortescue is in process of de- 
lineating with such rare felic- 
ity and admirable truth, is a 
story to be proud of, since it 
shows an almost unbroken 
sequence of victories in all 
parts of the world, against 
enemies of every nation, and 
under every conceivable con- 
dition of difficulty. The lesson 
is plain. The Empire has been 
won by the voluntary devotion 
of her adventurous sons, and it 
has never been seriously im- 
perilled save when it has been 
at grips with another voluntary 
system and a people defending 
its country with all the fierce 
and redoubtable energy that 
love of country can bestow 
upon man. 

The conscript armies of 
Europe have never resisted 
our arms, not even in that 
contest of giants when, on the 
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open rolling plains of Belgium, 
our hastily gathered Militia 
stood firm against the bold 
and reckless onslaught of the 
war-trained veterans of France, 
led in person by their emperor, 
the god—so Clausewitz has 
termed him—the god of modern 
war. And why? Because a 
recruit who enlists of his own 
free will is a better fighting man 
than another who is compelled 
to serve against the bent of his 
naturalinclinations; and because 
an army of volunteers is supe- 
rior to an army of conscripts be- 
yond all comparison of relative 
numbers. Continental nations 
may scoff and sneer as they 
will,— the fact remains. If 
they are forced to act on a 
contrary principle, it is their 
misfortune. It is no reason 
for us to follow them. What 
is Hecuba to us? 

Nor is it practicable to utilise 
compulsion for service abroad : 
no country has ever admitted 
such a proposition, and it is 
manifestly inadmissible for such 
an Empire as ours, where one 
recruit would spend his days 
in the decorative security of 
St James’s, and another in 
the fever-swamps, the sun- 
blistered plains or barren rocks, 
of some outpost of Empire. 
Compulsion, it must never be 
forgotten, spells short service, 
which can never harmonise 
with the claims of foreign 
service, since by the time a 
recruit is trained and delivered 
as an efficient unit at his 
distant garrison it is time to 
think of sending him home. 

For home service, no doubt, 
compulsion is admissible; but 
is it necessary? It certainly 
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should not be necessary with 
the minimum of foresight and - 
care on the part of a Govern- 
ment. We have a navy which 
is superior to that of any 
alliance that is within the 
sphere of probabilities, even 
excluding from consideration 
those countries with which 
we stand on terms of friend- 
ship or alliance. We have the 
knowledge that our naval pro- 
grammes are being, and always 
will be, maintained in a manner 
to render this privileged pos- 
ition enduring for years to 
come. If our navy defends 
our shores against invasion in 
strength, it follows that we 
do not require a vast array 
for home defence: if it does 
not, then the dissolution of 
the Empire is accomplished, 
no matter how many hundreds 
of thousands of men we may 
arm at home, nor how many 
guns of position may be trund- 
ling their slow lengths along 
through Peper-Harrow on their 
way to the Surrey Hills, in 
conformity with the wisdom of 
Mr Brodrick and the ancients 
of Pall Mall. 

We have already half a 
million men or more in these 
islands on whose services we 
can rely, and we have thousands 
more of trained men now rele- 
gated to civil life, with whom 
all touch has been unwisely 
lost by an improvident Admin- 
istration, but whose place is 
plainly marked with the colours 
in the hour of danger. It is 
more than enough to speak 
with enemies at our gates, and 
to deal with raiders who may 
have broken through the meshes 
of the naval net: even if we 
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had the ballot we should not 
want more. <A wise farmer 
only keeps cats that kill mice; 
as for the others, they cease 
to be. 

The Army Scheme of 1901 
was in many ways opposed 
to the fundamental principles 
which should guide the action 
of an Administration charged 
with the maintenance of the 
security of a maritime Empire ; 
and its acceptance by the new 
Committee of Defence, should 
such a regrettable incident 
occur, would jeopardise a return 
to saner ideas, and nullify many 
of the confident hopes that were 
aroused by the creation of the 
new Committee. The radical 
defect of the first conception 
was the implied negation of 
the efficacy of our navy to 
carry out the duty of defending 
our shores against invasion in 


strength from over-sea, and 
this fundamental misconcep- 
tion still overhangs the whole 


scheme like a pall. There was 
also the failure to discriminate 
between the needs of home de- 
fence and service abroad, and 
the attempted but unsuccessful 
amalgamation of two separate 
duties in a single organisation, 
all of these things being the 
inevitable consequence of the 
initial error. 

The immediate cause of the 
parlous state of the Militia and 
Volunteers, of the vast cost of 
our armaments, and of the un- 
compensated chaos which will 
ensue in time of war if the 
present situation endures, is to 
be found in the failure of the 
War Office to establish their 
plans for home defence on a 
Militia basis. 
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On the departure of the first 
three Army Corps for the seat 
of war, the whole of Ireland 
and the whole of the south of 
England—districts which will 
manifestly and clearly become 
the natural prey of raiders— 
are bereft of every shred and 
shadow of military organisation, 
horse, foot, staff, and artillery, 
and nothing remains in these 
districts to carry on the organ- 
isation of defence. This vital 
defect would have been avoided 
if the Militia, rather than the 
regular army, had been firmly 
rooted to the soil and made the 
body and soul of our home 
defence, in due conjunction 
with the Volunteers. 

I do not propose to discuss 
at length the question of the 
120,000 men of the first three 
Army Corps who are ready or 
unready, as the case may be 
and the event prove, for service 
abroad. It is my conviction 
that, given a statesman at the 
Foreign Office who believes in 
Sir Robert Walpole’s maxim 
of guieta non movere, and acts 
upon it as Lord Salisbury 
always did, we could do with 
a much smaller number and 
at a largely decreased cost, 
provided the Indian army is 
increased to the line of safety 
and recruits for foreign service 
trained at reorganised depots. 
We have to consider that we 
are bound to maintain 30,000 
men in South Africa for some 
years to come, and that in view 
of the growing demands and 
increasing needs of our position 
in India, we are confronted with 
the necessity of increasing the 
Indian garrison. These are in- 
exorable claims of empire which 
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remain unsatisfied by the exist- 
ing organisation, and until they 
are satisfied it is a departure 
from all the rules of common- 
sense to pile up regular forces 
in the one part of our dominions 
where they are least wanted. 
The Militia and Volunteers 
should have the exclusive charge 
of home defence in a national 
war, and no reform can be con- 
sidered adequate, still less 
respond to the growing demand 
for economy, that does not ac- 
knowledge the fact with all its 
consequences, and translate it, 
not only by pomp of words but 
by show of deeds. There are, 
no doubt, many people who 
hesitate to believe that a Militia 
can be safely intrusted with the 
entire care of home defence, for 
they hardly realise the changes 
that are taking place in Europe. 
The world never stands still; 
the days of dynastic wars and 
professional armies are num- 
bered with the past. Every- 
where on the Continent the 
term of service is undergoing 
reduction: the cause, too, is 
everywhere the same—namely, 
the desire to maintain the 
‘security of the State at the 
least personal inconvenience 
and at the least cost to the 
people. The progressive parties 
of the Continent have one and 
all a perfectly clear programme 
of action: they desire to make 
war impossible by destroying 
standing armies, and they de- 
sire to proceed gradually by 
first reducing these armies to 
the status of Militia. They 
have so far succeeded that one 
year’s service will before long 
become the utmost that any 
Government will be in a posi- 
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tion to venture to demand or 
the mass of the people be pre- 
pared to accept: in many 
countries this term has already 
been reached for a large propor- 
tion of the annual contingent; in 
others service with the colours 
is less than a year. Professional 
armies are dead and buried 
so far as the rank and file are 
concerned, and it is the corps 
of officers on the Continent 
that alone perpetuates the old 
traditions. It is therefore per- 
missible for us, with our sea 
frontier and predominant navy, 
to follow suit in matters that 
concern home defence, and to 
intrust this duty to a Militia 
made equal to its task. But 
we are not authorised to apply 
the same rule to our foreign 
service army, owing to the 
millions of subjects of alien 
races whose destiny we are 
bound to assure by the pro- 
vision of a strong force of 
seasoned troops, worthily repre- 
senting, whether individually 
or in the mass, the dignity, 
power, and majesty of the 
dominant race. 

A Militia whose recruits are 
trained for six months and 
whose annual training is a full 
month, with the faculty for a 
few weeks’ training in winter 
when employment is hard to 
obtain, will suffice at home, 
provided the corps of officers 
and the permanent cadre of 
non-commissioned officers are 
complete in numbers, ade- 
quately instructed, and guar- 
anteed such status and such 
continuous service as will make 
it worth the while of good men 
to come forward. In addition, 
the Militia must be largely and 
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directly represented at head- 
quarters, where its interests 
have suffered from want of 
sympathy and want of under- 
standing. It must, as the 
force becomes more efficient, 
be divided into small and handy 
units of all arms, the Yeomanry 
forming the mounted branch, 
and all should be placed in 
much closer touch and more 
intimate connection with the 
counties and local authorities. 
Nothing would better encourage 
zeal and promote efficiency than 
the reservation of the staff ap- 
pointments, adjutancies, and 
command of Militia brigades 
for Militia officers, who will 
take the necessary time and 
pains to qualify for these duties 
once they know they can aspire 
to them. The Militia, in short, 
should be the home army, and 
should be gradually made cap- 
able of taking over home de- 
fence in its entirety; but this 
will never be achieved until 
the Government and thé local 
authorities, particularly of the 
counties, combine to bend all 
their efforts to secure the de- 
sired result. 

But the country will ask for 
something in return for the cost 
of a really efficient Militia: 
it will ask to count the 
Militia as cats that kill mice. 
It is evident that the Militia 
will never be worth its cost 
under an improved system so 
long as it is not available for 
service abroad,—not in normal 
times or for the ordinary pur- 
poses of garrison duty, but 
solely in case of imminent 
national danger or emergency, 
to serve as the reserve and 
second line of the Army. 
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Hence it is eminently to be 
desired that the Militia recruit 
should be enlisted with a dis- 
tinct understanding to this 
effect, rather than be asked to 
go abroad as a favour, which 
makes it a matter of impos- 
sibility for any Government to 
lay down plans based on cer- 
tainties. As things stand it is 
perfectly possible for the Army 
to be fighting for its life on 
some distant frontier, and for 
Great Britain to be full of 
armed men, of whom the Militia 
cannot legally be sent abroad 
unless it is pleased to approve, 
nor the Volunteers sent to Ire- 
land. These are the cats who 
do not kill mice, and we cannot 
afford to keep them. This posi- 
tion was almost, if not quite, 
reached towards the close of 
the late war, when England 
was full of armed men, and a 
last call for 10,000 volunteers 
produced 1500 cats to kill mice. 
To those who maintain that it 
is contrary to precedent to en- 
list Militia for foreign service 
in a national war, the answer 
is that we must do unto others 
as we would they should do 
unto us: we must oppose the 
Catechism to the Constitution. 
We rely, and rightly rely, upon 
the aid of our Colonies in time 
of war, and not only of those 
permanent forces they main- 
tain but of their Militia. In 
what posture shall we stand in 
a great war if we ask the 
Colonies for something that we 
are not prepared to give our- 
selves ? 

When the reorganisation of 
the Militia is seriously at- 
tempted, and the force given 
the place it deserves and is 
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manifestly destined eventually 
to hold in our national defence, 
the liability to service abroad in 
the event of a national war will 
not, in my opinion, deter men 
from enlisting. It has not been 
the fighting that has dispirited 
and disillusioned the Militia, 
but rather the unfortunate 
neglect of so many of the re- 
commendations of Militia com- 
manding officers in favour of 
officers and others who did well 
in the field under them through- 
out the campaign. “It was 
decided,” said Mr Brodrick in 
reply to a question in the 
House, with the most naive 
unconsciousness of the flagrant 
injustice of the decision —“it 
was decided that no rewards 
could be conferred upon Militia 
regiments sent to South Africa 
during 1902.” 

At present, and partly thanks 

to this decision, which was not 
communicated to the troops 
when they embarked, the 
Militia is something like 2000 
officers short of establishment, 
while the army is some 600 
officers over establishment: on 
one side men without officers, 
‘and on the other officers with- 
out men. In both Militia and 
Volunteers the deficiency of 
men is numbered by tens of 
thousands. The time seems op- 
portune—to put things mildly 
—for a reform. 

Nor is it quixotic to hope 
that, with the dawn of a new 
era in Ireland, it may be deemed 
expedient to re-establish, at first 
on a limited and tentative scale, 
the Irish Volunteers, or at least 
to utilise the coming class of 
yeomen farmers to increase the 
new Irish Yeomanry, so that 
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we may fill up the Irish gap 
in our defensive armour and 
achieve the happiness of de- 
fending Ireland by Irishmen. 
But before we consent to 
an increased outlay upon the 
Volunteers, in one part of the 
country or another, we must 
seriously ask ourselves what 
position in the general scheme 
of our defence we intend this 
force to hold. The origin of 
the Volunteers, as every one 
knows, goes back to the early 
middle Victorian epoch, which, 
in the military as in every 
other form. of art, was not a 
period of great distinction. 
Mahan was still, in a literary 
sense, unborn, and the defence 
of the realm was considered to 
devolve upon coast batteries 
and serried battalions on the 
Surrey Hills. Those days have 
long gone by—for all, at least, 
save the War Office; but the 
Volunteers remain, clustering 
immovably upon these ancient 
fallacies of strategy, like bar- 
nacles upon a hulk. If it is 
our desire to emasculate the 
force, and reduce it to the 
residuum of those few favoured 
corps that are able and willing 
to respond to the demands of 
the unfortunate Army Order, 
then we have nothing to do 
but sit down and tell sad 
stories of the death of kings, 
and the process of attrition 
will continue. If, on the other 
hand, we recognise that the 
Volunteers, properly under- 
stood and intelligently treated, 
are a vital factor in the 
problem of national defence, 
then we shall take steps to 
stay the rot that has set in, 
and restore the force to the 
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position it is competent to 
hold in the defence of the 
realm. 

We can keep 200,000 Volun- 
teers at the price of a brigade 
of Guards: it is—and the fact 
is not without its importance— 
the cheapest form of insurance 
in the market. Moreover, the 
Volunteers are the only force 
we have that is capable of 
training the mass of the people 
of the middle classes in the use 
of the rifle, and of inculcating 
the rudiments of drill and dis- 
cipline in the rising generation. 
For this task they.are invalu- 
able; and if the Volunteer force 
is placed in charge of the 
men of position and experience 
who are only too anxious to 
help if they can make their 
views prevail, it will give us 
many of the advantages of 
conscription with none of its 
defects. It should be our 
constant aim to broaden the 
basis of our military power 
by forming a reservoir of men 
in all classes trained to the use 
of arms, so that, in a great 
campaign, we may be able to 
rely upon their services in the 
last resort to replenish the ranks 
of our armies in the field, and 
thus be enabled to fight through 
a national war on a national 
basis. 

But at this moment the 
War Office has views upon 
the strategical uses of Vol- 
unteers which can only be 
described as purblind by un- 
warrantable flattery. It has 
invested the best part of our 
Volunteer capital in that fant- 
astic folly the ‘Defence of 
London” scheme, which is 
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based on the precedent of the 
battle of Hastings, and is only 
saved from coming within the 
scope of the criminal law by 
that prerogative of pardon in 
seclusion which a paternal legis- 
lation provides for demonstrated 
dementia. 

In a national war the Field 
Army and its reserves will leave 
home first: if they are insuf- 
ficient the Militia and Yeomanry 
will follow in due course, and it 
is only then,. perhaps some time 
after the declaration of war, 
that the Volunteers will be 
called upon in their turn to 
take over the defence, not of 
London, but of the country. 
They do not, therefore, require 
the provision of transport and 
other material on the same 
scale as the other forces, but 
they do require to have a 
system under which all that 
is necessary to enable them to 
take the field can be provided 
without undue delay. They 
require, also, not guns of posi- 
tion, but good, quick - firing, 
mobile field artillery, and a 
larger proportion of cyclists 
than at present, since this latter 
branch will be capable, in our 
islands, of undertaking all the 
duties which devolve upon 
mounted troops in a war 
abroad. 

The Active Army is the First 
Line, the Militia and Yeomanry 
the Second Line, the Volun- 
teers the Third Line: each 
force has its place clearly 
marked in the economy of 
national defence, and it is high 
time we recognised the fact, 
and ceased to invert the réles 
and confuse the issues. 
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WE WILL SUPPOSE THAT YOU ARE LOOKING 
‘O®8 A POLICY SIMPLE IN FORM iD WITH 
vE — PAYMENTS. THEN THE PARTICI- 
HOLE LIFE POLICY OF THE PRU- 

+ TIAL “s WHAT YOU WANT. THIS POLICY 
9S AS A TYPE OF ALL THAT IS BEST 

) MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
PAY US AS PREMIUM ON YOUR POLICY 
\TED AMOUNT EITHER ANNUALLY, SEMI- 
NUALLY OR Syren DURING 

lOUNT 


ry’ OF SATISFACTORY PROOF OF DEATH, pcan pete a ppt en SHOULD 


ALL THE POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
IT HAS BEEN IN 
INDUSTRIAL 


COMES MORE AND “MORE VALUAR 
GROWS OLDER. AT THE END 0! 
YEARS, A CASH DIVIDEND IS PAID 


ENT OF THIS PART OF ONE'S ESTATE; 
MOREOVER, THE PRUDENTIAL SEILS THIS 
FORM OF INSURANCE UPON THE BASIS 
OF ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE—NO ESTIMATES, 
NOTHING PROVISIONAL, AND AT A PRICE SO 
LOW AS TO MAKE IT, FOR THE MAJORITY OF 

THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS 
THE LIFE INSURANCE MAR. 
POLICIES ARE ALSO ISSUED UP. 





UR a THE A! 
E HE POLICY Is PAYABLE ' To 

(0 ~ ‘DENEFICIARY AT YOUR DEATH, 
N ONE SUM, OR IT MAY BE MADE 
ABLE IN ANY NUMBER OF EQUAL 
‘NUAL INSTALMENTS, THUS PRO- 


OF THIS POLICY IS THAT YOU SHARE 
IN THE PROFITS APPORTIONED BY 
THE COMPANY, KNOWN AS DIVI- 
DENDS. THESE DIVIDENDS ARE IN- 
VESTED AND ALLOWED TO ACCUMU- 
LATE AT COMPOUND INTEREST FOR A 
PERIOD OF EITHER FIFTEEN OR 
TWENTY YEARS, AS YOU MAY CHOOSE 


WHEN TAKING OUT THE POLICY AT 
THE END OF THE SELECTED PERIOD 
YOU MAY RECEIVE THESE ACCUMU- 
LATED DIVIDENDS IN —. 4 you 
MAY APPLY THEM TO Ri ICE FU. 
TURE PREMIUMS. THE WHOLE LIFE 
POLICY IS ISSUED ALSO WITH DIVI- 
DENDS PAYABLE ANNUALLY OR AT 
INTERVALS OF FIVE YEARS. AFTER 
E POLICY HAS BEEN IN FORCE 
THREE YEARS, YOU MAY BORROW 
MONEY FROM THE COMPANY ON THE 
SECURITY OF YOUR POLICY THE 
AMOUNT THAT MAY BE BORROWED 
INCREASES WITH THE NUMBER’ OF 
PREMIUMS PAID. THE COST IS LOW, 
AND RATES WILL BE FURNISHED 
UPON REQUEST. SHOULD YOU DE- 
S'aE A POLICY WHERE EITHER YOU 
OR YOUR BENEFICIARY WILL DE- 
RIVE THE BENEFIT, WE WOULD 
RECOMMEND THE ENDOWMENT 
POLICY. UNDER THIS PLAN THE 
SUM INSURED IS PAYABLE TO YOU, 
IF LIVING AT THE END OF THE EN- 
DOWMENT PERIOD, OR TO YOUR 
BENEFICIARY IF YOUR DEATH 


SHOULD OCCUR PREVIOUSLY. THE 
LENGTH OF THE ENDOWMENT PE 





THE WHOLE WORLD 
KNOWS 


The Prudential 


We Want YOU to Know 


The Best Policy it has 
for You. 


ON THE PARTICIPATING PLAN THE 
ee ARE SOME OF THE 
EATURES CONTAINED IN THE 
ORDINARY POLICIES NOW ISSUED BY 
THE PRUDENTIAL: AFTER ONE YEAR 
FROM THEIR DATE, {Ff THE PREMI- 


STIPULATED, THE 

INCONTESTABLE. 

EATH FROM SUICIDE WILL NOT IN- 
VALIDATE THE POLICY AFTER IT HAS 

pays ONE YEAR IN FORCE. AFTER A 

LICY HAS ONCE BEEN ISSUED AND 

PAID FOR THERE ARE NO RESTRIC 


OR EXTRA PREMIUM BE REQUIRED 
IN CASE OF MILITARY SERVICE, 
WHETHER IN TIME OF PEACE OR 


WAR. THE MANNER OF PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS MAY BE CHANGED ON 
pid SUBSEQUENT a omate on 
DATE OF THE POLICY. 

ONE MONTH,’ Without: INTEREST, 
WILL BE ALLOWED IN THE PAY- 
MENT OF ANY PREMIUM EXCEPT 
THE FIRST DURING THE PERIOD 
OF GRACE THE POLICY ge 
IN FULL FORCE THE CASH 
PRIVILEGE CONTAINED IN onor. 
NARY POLICIES VIRTUALLY MAKES 
EVERY POLICY A NEGOTIABLE 


ARY. THE AMOUNT INSURED UNDER 
THE POLICY IS PAYABLE IN ONE 
SUM, RUT MAY BE MADE PAYABLE IN 
ANY NUMBER OF EQUAL pets A IN. 
STALMENTS, FROM TWO TO TWENTY- 
FIVE. OR IT MAY BE MADE PAYABLE 
TO THE BENEFICIARY IN CONTINU- 
OUS INSTALMENTS. THAT IS. IT MAY 
BE MADE PAYABLE IN EQUAL AW. 

NUAL INSTALMENTS TO CONTINUE 
AT LEAST TWENTY YEARS, AND AS 


LONG THEREAFTER AS THE BENEFI- 
CIARY SHALL LIVE. EACH INSTAL 
MENT, EXCEPT THE FIRST, WILL BE 








LECT WHEN TAKING OUT THE POLICY. THE 
PREMIUMS ARE PAYABLE BY YOU EITHER 
ANNUALLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY OR QUARTERLY 
DURING THE LIFE THE POLICY, OR 
THEY MAY BE LIMITED TO A TERM OF 
YEARS, LESS THAN THE ENDOWMENT PE- 

. IF YOU DESIRE FOR EXAMPLE, THE 
PREMIUM ON A TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
POLICY MAY BE PAID BY YOU DURING 
THE FIRST TEN YEARS IF YOU WISH. 
UNDER THE ENDOWMENT PLAN THE IN- 
SURED MAY NOT ONLY SECURE PROTECTION 
FOR HIS FAMILY, BUT HAVE A CONVENI- 
ENT AND PROFITABLE METHOD OF INVEST- 
ING HIS SAVINGS. THIS POLICY SHARES 
IN THE a ee ee BY THE 


PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID, YOU MAY BOR- 
ROW MONEY FROM THE COMPANY ON THE 
SECURITY OF YOUR POLICY. THE POLICY 
HAS ER LIBERAL PROVISIONS. 
SHOULD YOU DESIRE A POLICY THAT IS 
PAYABLE AT YOUR DEATH, BUT WISH TO 


LIMIT YOUR PREMIUM PAYMENTS TO A NUM- 
BER OF YEARS, WE ISSUE WHAT IS KNOWN 
AS THE LIMITED-PAYMENT LIFE POLICY. 
TRIS IS THE SAME AS THE WHOLE LIFE POL- 
IcY, EXCEPT THAT THE PAYMENTS ARE MADE 
BY YOU FOR TEN, FIFTEEN OR TWENTY YEARS 
ONLY, AS SELECTED WHEN TAKING OUT THE 
POLICY. IF YOU SURVIVE THE PREMIUM- 
PAYING PERIOD, THE POLICY IS CONTINUED 
IN FORCE ON THE BOOKS OF THE COMPANY, 
AND YOU MAY DRAW OUT YOUR DIVIDENDS, 
BUT NO FURTHER PREMIUM PAYMENTS ARE 
REQUIRED. THIS POLICY IS SUBJECT TO ALL 
THE PRIVILEGES AND BENEFITS OF THE 
WHOLE LIFE POLICY. AFTER THREE YEARS’ 
PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID, YOU MAY BOR- 
ROW MONEY FROM THE COMPANY ON THE 
SECURITY OF YOUR POLICY, AND THE 
AMOUNT YOU MAY BORROW INCREASES 
WITH THE NUMBER OF PREMIUMS PAID. 
SHOULD A POLICY FOR A SMALL AMOUNT 
BE DESIRED, ONE OF THE BEST FORMS IS 
THE INTERMEDIATE POLICY. IT IS ISSUED 
IN AMOUNTS OF $500, ON THE WHOLE LIFE, 
LIMITED-PAYMENT LIFE OR ENDOWMENT 
PLAN. THE INTERMEDIATE POLICY SHARES 
IN THE PROFITS APPORTIONED BY THE COM- 
PANY, WHICH ARE CREDITED TO THE POLICY 


AFTER IT — BEEN IN FORCE FOR FIVE 


COMPANY. THIS ares a a FULL 
PROTECTION TO PERSON: HO WISH A 
SMALL AMOUNT OF Lire INSURANCE aT 
MODERATE COST. 

A POLICY THE FACE VAL 


COMPANY IN TRUST, BEARING INTEREST AT 

THE RATE OF THREE PER CENT. PER AN- 

NUM IF pm SO DESIRE, YOUR ee 
RY MAY RECEIVE THE AM 

Ty EQUAL ANNUAL INSTAL: 

MENTS, THEREBY PRO- 

VIDING AN INCOME 

DURING HIS OR 

HER ENTIRE 
LIFE. 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GUARANTEED 

FIVE PER CENT. 

‘TWENTY-YEAR EN- 

DOWMENT BOWD. 

SHOULD YOU SURVIVE THE 

TWENTY YEARS, THE INITIAL SUM, 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE ACC 
GUARANTEED ADDITIONS, BECOMES PAYABLE 
TO YOU IN CASH. IN OTHER WORDS, WE WILL 


sect gae ope OR A 

DEA ‘LAIM, OF- 
FERS THE. HOLDER HIS 
CE OF TWO VALUABLE 
FIRST, TO RECEIVE COU- 


ING IN TWENTY RS, GUA) IG 
FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST PER ANNUM, PAY- 


INCREASED BY SUCH ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND AS MAY BE APPORTIONED BY THE 
COMPANY AT THE TIME THE POLICY BE- 
COMES PAYABLE AS A CLAIM, THE AMOUNT 
rand m,-- ae Boe tye THEREOF NOT 
= LEFT RING — 


LESS THAN $1,000, M. DU 
LireriMe OF THE ABENEFICIARY IN TRU 
a 


w 

APPORTIONED BY THE COMPANY. THE SAID 
TRUST FUND SHALL BE PAID AT THE DEATH 
OF THE BENEFICIARY TO THE EXECUTORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS OR ASSIGNS OF THE PENE- 
FICIARY, BUT MAY BE WITHDRAWN AT ANY 
TIME, WITH ACCRUED INTEREST IN THE 
CASE OF POLICIES MATURING AS ENDOW. 
MENTS, THE INSTALMENT PRIVILEGE OR 
TRUST FUND PRIVILEGE MAY BE EXERCISED 
BY THE INSURED FOR HIS OWN BENEFIT 
THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE PRIVILEGES ARE 
EXTENDED TO THOSE WHO MAY DISCON 
TINUE THEIR PREMIUMS: IF THE POLICY 


LAPSE FOR NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM AT 
ANY TIME AFTER HAVING BEEN IN FORCE 
ONE FULL YEAR, THE COMPANY WILL GRANT 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. HAT IS, IN THE 
CASE OF A POLICY LAPSED AT THE END OF 
ONE YEAR, OR ANY TIME THEREAFTER, THE 
POLICY-HOLDER WILL STILL BE INSURED 
FOR A FURTHER PERIOD, GIVEN IN THE POL- 


SURED TILL THE END OF THE ENDOWMENT 
PERIOD, AND IN ADDITION RECEIVES, AT 
THAT TIME, A CERTAIN AMOUNT IN CASH AS 
A PURE EXDOWMENT. THUS THE POLICY- 
HOLDER IS COMPLETELY AND AUTOMATIC. 
ALLY PROTECTED IN EVERY CASE IF DE 
SIRED, INSTEAD ‘OF EXTENDED INSURANCE 

FULL AMOUNT OF POLICY, A 


TAINED AT ANY TIME AFTER THE ORIGINAL 
POLICY HAS BEEN THREF YEARS IN FORCE 
(TWO YEARS IN CASE OF ENDOWMENTS) BY 
MAKING PROPER APPLICATION AND SUR- 


TH LICY TO THE 
MPANY THEN, TOO, Sa 
civen AN OPPORTUNITY, 
DUE PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID. OF REAL- 





IZING, IF DESIRED, THE CASH VALUE OF 
TH 





POLICY IS SUB- 
JECT TO OTHER 
VALUABLE 
PRIVILEGES, 
WHICH WILL 
bu EXPLAINED 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President. 


“HOME OFFICE, 


Write for Information. Dept. 35. 
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DERING THE 
POLICY TO THE 
COMPANY IW 
RETURN FOR A 
L'BERAL CASH 
VALUE THE 
AMOUNT OF 
WHICH IN. 
CREASES WITH 


Newark, N. J. 








) $09 TO PERSONS BETWEEN AGES ONE 
SEVENTY. THE PREMIUM PAYMENTS ARE 
—£ BY THE POLICY-HOLDER IN SMALL 
WE"KLY SUMS, SUCH AS TEN, FIFTEEN OR 
TWENTY CENTS A WEEK, AND UPWARDS, FOR 
WiicH OUR AGENT CALLS. THIS FOLICY 
PROVIDES FOR PAYMENT OF THE CLAIM BY 
THE COMPANY IMMEDIATELY ON ACCEPT- 


SUPPOSE YOU TAKE OUT A BOND FOR $1,000. 
IF YOU WERE TO DIE AT ANY TIME WITHIN 
THE TWENTY YEARS, YOUR BENEFICIARY 
WOULD GET THIS $1,000, PLUS $0 FOR EVERY 
CONTRACT YEAR UPON WHICH YOUR POLICY 
HAD ENTERED. AT THE END OF THE TWENTY 
YEARS, IF THE BOND WERE IN FORCE, YOU 
WOULD RECEIVE JUST TWICE THE 


ABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY IN ADVANCE IN 
GOLD. SECOND, IN PLACE OF THE BONDS, 
TO RECEIVE IN GOLD COIN THE SUM OF 


ps THE POLICY. THE R 

NVESTMENT, A GUARANTEED INCOME AT 
A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST, AND 
EXPENSE OR WORRY OVER THE MANAGE 


Al 
AL PROVISION FOR REINSTATEMENT IN CASE 
OF LAPSE. APPLICATIONS FOR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE MAY BE MADE TO ANY OF THE COM- 
PANY’S AGENTS, AND A SPECIMEN POLICY 
WILL BE SENT YOU AT ANY TIME UPON RE- 
QUEST. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


NO TO THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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| Wane “ Reviews 
ut Bee 


contribute tothe pages 


Dinercenth Centuryer os srcse orest Reviews = 


They present each month 











living authors; and in 





Contemporary REVIEW the best asicles by the bes H 


every sense of the word 


Fortnightly Reviewee are up with the times. 


The current events of the 


Westminster Review aay, the worle’s progress 


in culture, in science, in art, 


DID IID INIT INIT ID IP ID IP IP IPM = in finance, in economics, 
p in literature, in study, in 
travel, in knowledge, is summed up in convenient and acces- 
sible form by the most competent authorities. $2 S28 422% 


‘*These Reviews contain more articles by more 
noted writers on important subjects than any other 
series. No reader who hopes to keep in touch with 
the best thought of the day can afford to ignore 
them’’.—Philadelphia Press. 




















We supply the original English editions at nearly 50 per cent. less 
than they cost in England. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION :—Any one Review, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any 
three, $12.00; any four, $16.00. Postage prepaid in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 
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Leonard Scott Publication Company, 7 Warren st., New York. 
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The APRIL QUARTERLIES 


THE QU.ARTERLY REVIEW 


330 Pages with Map and Illustrations 
Montesquieu in England By J. CuHurTON CoLLins 
A brilliant sketch of the illustrious Frenchman and hia travels in England. 


Imperial Telegraphs. With Map 
World-telegraphy and what is being done by modern cables and telegraph lines. <A large 
folding map of the world accompanies the article. 


Leprosy By GrorGE PERNET 
Leprosy in its relations to the Western world; leprosy in the light of modern science; a 
thorough review of the conditions affecting one of the most dreaded of modern diseases. 


Byzantium or Ravenna? Illustrated By RFGINALD BLOMFELD 
An important architectural and archeological paper on some vexed questions in art history. 
Jonn Gower, Poet 
An appreciative criticism of Gower, written in ‘‘ THE QUARTERLY’S” best style. 


Ghe Macedonian Maze 
The origin and causes of the present troubled conditions in South Eastern Europe; an 
authoritative review of a complicated question. 


Miltonian Romance By J. W. MAckAIL 
An able review of the newly printed Nova Solyma, the Ideal City, ; or, Jerusalem Regained. 
Hellenism in the East 
A sketch of the House of Seleucus and the influence of Greece in the Far East. 


Ghe Provincial Mind By GEORGE STREET 
A delightfully written and suggestive essay. 


Ghe Needs of Rural England 
A thoughtful essay ou rural conditions as exemplified in England; the limitations of rural 
communities, and how they muy be helped and bettered. 


Ghe Irish University Question 
Ghe Consular Service and its Wrongs 
London Education and the Act of 1902 


The Education Bill of 1902 and its probable effect on education in London. 


GCHE EDINBURGH RBPEVIEW 


288 Pages 








Armstrong’s Charles V. 

A graphic sketch of the life and reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
Ballad Poetry i 

A critical review and examination of Ballad Poetry, with many curious illustrations. 
Human Flight 


An inqatty into the possibilities of human flight and an examination of the progress made 
towards bringing it about. 


Expansion and Expenditure 
The costs of Colonial expansion to European government. A valuable paper dealing with 
one of the most important public questions of the day. 

An Elizabethan Traveller By FyNEs Moryson 
Travel in the time of Elizabeth, and some of the, amusing adventures encountered therein ; 
a paper of singular interest and novelty. 

Ghe Supernatural in Nineteenth-Century Fiction _ ; 
A study of certain literary tendencies of the day as exemplified in the use of the 
supernatural in recent fiction. 

Buckinghamshire ; ; 
Its contribntions to English history; a fascinating picture of English county life and history. 


Art History in the Netherlands ye 
A brilliant review of the art of the Netherlands; its beginnings and influences. 


English Agriculture . ; , , 
The present and past conditions of English agriculture and the conditions obtained in 
agricultural communities in Great Britain, 


Ghe Late Lord Acton 


An appreciative review of the life and works of the distinguished historian. 


National Security 
The political article of the quarter. 


Price, each, postpaid, $1.25 
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Finest in the World 


BAKER’S 


















CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 




















Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horstord’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphiet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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THE ‘«‘LAND OF THE SKY” 
AND SAPPHIRE COUNTRY 


A NATURAL PARADISE, At all times of the yeara pleasant spot, full of 
life, of color and enjoyment, rich with possibilities for health and recreation. 
For temperature and climate it is unexcelled. Reached by the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


in most superbly equipped train in less than 24 hours’ ride from New York. 


Write for descriptive book of the ‘‘ Land of the Sky,” mailed 
Sree upon application to any agent of the Southern Railway 
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By Nett Munro. CHAPS. XXVI.-XXVIIL., 

HYMN TO THE PATRIARCHS; OR, ABOUT THE Pananve 
Human Race. By Giacomo LEOPARDI. TRANS- 
LATED BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B.,. 

To THE SoutH Coast BY TURNPIKE Roap. By L. J., 

THE PLEASURE OF ORDER. By SCOLOPAX, 

A GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 
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The Wave .. 


Sir Galahad. . . .\[ Size, 9x15 . Watts ;Size, reproduced in soft 


Size, 9x15 . James ive- i 
Size’ At 3 ; ieee olive-brown tones, will be 


“© Mistress Mine” : ; 
in Col Size, 10x13 Lefebvre ) semt for 25 cents, postpaid, 


Vittoria Colonna . 


These four beautiful and 
unusual pictures in large 





THE APY OF THE WORLD—ONE THOUSAND SUBJECTS 





selection for $1.00. 








Large pictures measure 9x15 or 10x13 inches, according to shape of original 
painting—admirable for home decoration. Four for 25 cents or twenty of your own 


Smali pictures, size 6 x 8 5 inches, ten for 25 cents or fifty for $1.00—also suitable 
for decorative purposes but specially adapted for portfolios and educational purposes on 
account of their uniform size. Cosmos Pictures in ‘‘ Series,’’ in portfolios, each con- 
taining ten related subjects (standard size). 25 cents. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for Catalog g, containing nearly 1000 miniature illustrations. 
Cosmos Pictures Company, 296 Broadway, New York 








Provident Life 
and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Insurance in Foree, - $152,000,000. 
Assets, - - - 49,250,000. 
Surplus, - - - 7,350,000. 


Evidence of the skillful and faithful 
management of this company is found 
in its exceedingly low expense rate and 
the remarkably favorable rate of mor- 
tality. The rate of mortality is less 
than that of any other company in this 
country, and the dividends arising from 
that source will be correspondingly 
larger. : 

The Provident has been conducted in 
accordance with the idea that Life In- 
surance is a sacred trust, and the best 
management that which secures per- 
manence, unquestioned safety, moder- 
ate cost of Insurance and fair and liberal 
treatment of its members. ‘That the 
company has not been excelled in ac- 
complishing these results, is matter of 
record. 
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If YouAre Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment plan 
is the best insurance contract is- 
sued, and is meeting with great 
favor. Our booklet, ‘‘How and 
Why,”’ sent free on request, you 
will find interesting and perhaps 
instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


921-5 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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25 cents for packing and postage. 








| A $1.50 BOOK FREE 


Year Book of the Art Societies of New York, 1898-1899 


are only complete and authenticated book on the Art Societies of New York, 
handsomely illustrated, cloth. Only issue printed. 
A copy of this book will be given FREE to any library or institution sending 


7 Warren Street, New York. 
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The Nineteenth Century and After 


EDITED BY JAMES KNOWLES. 
Acknowledged the foremost Review of the world. 
The original English edition at about half the London price. 
The contributors are the leading writers, and the subjects the ablest and most timely discussions of the topics 
and problems of the day. It is indispensable to all who would keep in touch with the best contemporary thought and 
criticism 








‘‘This always able monthly.” —7he Central Methodist. 
Ne NZ NV 
‘‘Rich in contributions to the discussion of economical 
questions.’—7he Dominion Presbyterian. 
= ™ “< 
‘‘The Nineteenth Century contains not an uninterest- 
ing page from beginning to end. There is something for 
almost every taste and inclination.”—Western Christian 


Advocate. 
NZ “SZ Xe 


‘“‘It is a leading review of contemporary life and thought; 
its contributors are the foremost men and women of the 
day; its articles cover most important subjects in the most 
timely and comprehensive way. Its discussions of current 
affairs and of incidents at home and abroad, its summary of 
recent science, its political papers are notable contributions 
to modern thought, of value to the specialist and the general 
reader alike.” —7he Church Record. 
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‘‘The Nineteenth Century is a monthly review in which 
able up-to-date articles are gathered. Its readings will give 
a cosmopolitan view to one’s thoughts and judgments and 
will finely supplement our best American magazines.’’— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Yearly subscription $4.50; with the Contemporary, The Fortnightly or The Westminster Reviews, 
$8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00. 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
7 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOLS. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 

Miss Head’s School for Girls. Special 
care for health of girls. Gymnasium 
and outdoor games, Cheerful family 
life. Certificates admit to University 
of California and Vassar College. 





PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY. 


Year Book of Contemporary History 
and Patriotism 
for the State of Pennsylvania 


PuBLISHED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY, 





208 pages. 150/ illustrations, 
“A new idea”—Philacelphia Public Ledger. 
‘An entirely new line of patriotic work”— 
Philadelphia Press. 
“Other State Societies ought to adopt this ex- 
cellent idea”—Town Topics. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


Arpty TO BARR FERREE, Secretary, 
7 Warren STREET, New York. 








Tolanthe’s Wedding 


By 
HERMANN SUDERMANN 











A NEw TALE; PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN 
The Fortnightly Review for JUNE 
THIS NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES ON 

‘*Latin Rapprochement and Anglo-Rus- 
sian Relations,” by Calchas; ‘‘ The Tsar, his 
Ministers and bis Manifesto,” by R. E. C. 
Long; ‘‘A French Preface and Morocco,” by 
A. J. Dawson; **New Light on the Carlyle 
Controversy,” by W. S. Lilly; ‘‘ Theatrical 
Business in America,” by Charles Hawtrey; 
‘*The Story of Penrhyn Quarries, 1865-1902,” 
by Cygnus; ‘‘ Are the Irish Landlords as Black 
as they are Painted?” by Michael MacDonagh; 
‘* Three Odes of Hafiz,” by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne; ‘‘ The Mischief in Manchuria,” by Wirt 
Gerrare; *‘ The Punishment of Children,” by 
Edward H. Cooper; ‘‘Present Day Need in 
Agricultural Education,” by Harold Tremayne; 
‘‘A Dance in the Pacific Islands,” by Frances 
Campbell; ‘‘ The Sunset of Old Tales,” by 
Fiona Macleod: ‘‘ Mankind in the Making,” 
Part VIII.; by H. G. Wells. 

















Mr. Neil Munro's 
New Story A A 
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The new story by Mr. Neil Munro, 
entitled ‘Children of Tempest; 
a Tale of the Outer Isles” is 
now appearing in monthly install- 
ments in BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE 


The fiction of “Maga” has long 
been famous, and this new novel 
is a worthy successor to many 
worthy predecessors ° : 


BLACKWOOD’S_ is re-issued in 
America under exclusive arrange- 
ments with the Scotch publishers 


$3.00 per year 
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Blackwood’s Magazine 








Two New Plays 








Bon Secours: 


A Little Miracle Play. By 
the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER 


A charming sketch—brief but full of thought; 


a dainty bit of literature with a fascinating 
medizeval-modern flavor. 


Fortnightly Review, February 








Ghe Search-Light: 


A Play in One Act. By 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD 
A modern play of a very unusual order; 


a brilliant dramatic sketch of the deepest 
interest. 


Nineteenth Century, January 


«*s The Review containing these Plays may be 
had of the publisher, postpald, for 40c. each 

















RECENT NOTABLE ARTICLES 


Most of these Articles are still in print, and the numbers 





containing them may be had for 49 cents each, postpaid 














THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN GERMANY 
By O. ELTZBACHER Nineteenth Century, Me 


THE CANALS OF MARS: ARE THEY REAL ? 

By the Rev, EDMUND LEDGER Nineteenth Century, May 
RADIUM AND ITS POSITION IN NATURE 

By WILLIAM AcKRoyD, F. I. C. Nineteenth Century, May 
SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN RADIOACTIVITY 


By FREDERICK SODDY Contemporary Review, May 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


By FRANCEs POWER COBBE Contemporary Review, May 


CHILDREN AS WAGE EARNERS 
By NETTIE ADLER Fortnightly Review, May 


THE PYSTERIOUS «MONSIEUR DE BLOWITZ ” 


THE MACEDONIAN CONSPIRACY 
By HERBERT VIVIAN Fortnightly Review May 


SOUTH ASIERICAN REPUBLICS AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
By JoHN MacDonnez Ll, C.B., LL.D., Nineteenth Century, April 


THE KAISER’S LETTER ON CHRIST AND REVELATION 


By Pror. HARNACK Contemporary Review, April 


NAPOLEON ON AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 
By Lew RosENn Fortnightly Review, April 


THE SUCCESS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


By JOHN FISTER FRASER Nineteenth Century, March 


FRENCH REPUBLICAN LEADERS AND EUROPEAN PEACE 


By KARL BLIND Westminster Review, March 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN MACEDONIA 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON Contemporary Review, March 


MACEDONIA AND ITS REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES 
By G. F. ABBOTT Nineteenth Century, March 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS 
By SiR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. Nineteenth Century, March 


BRITISH RAILWAYS WAKING UP 
By W. R. LAwson Contemporary Review, March 


CANADA AND ITS TRADE. WITH MAP 
By CoLoneL C, E, CHURCH Fortnightly Review, March 


THE AGITATION AGAINST ENGLAND’S POWER 


Westminster Review, May 


Nineteenth Century, March 


GERMAN COLONIAL AMBITIONS AND ANGLO-SAXON INTERESTS 
By O. ELTZBACHER Fortnightly Review, March 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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